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I RHTiM, Mxl I M* thaa in tka gloom 

Of Um looK aids, pot BtnniDS I 

And itriTa to nuka m; ibtft keep paoa with tUae. 

Thn air ia filled with Bonu unknown perfvmo ; 
Tha coa((i«Kntiati of the dead nuke nxon 

For tliea lo paB ; the TOtire tapen ihiiM ; 

like rooki that hmnnt RaTeonn'a gTorea of pina 

The boTerinfc eohooa Sj from tonb to lamb. 
FroiD Ike iiiiiifiiiiiiiall I hear aria* 

Rekennla of lor^Dtten tragedies, 

And lamentatioDa f nnn the erTpta behiw ; 
And than a Totoa oelaatial that bagina 

Wmii tha patbetie worda, " AJthongfa jaat am 

AaKariet be," and enda with " aa tha aoow. " 



With mow-white Teil and garmeiiti m of Aaiim, 
She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with paasioB and the woa 
From which thy song and all its splendots oame ; 

And while with stem rebuke she speaks thy name, 
The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and in swift orerflow 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shams. 

Thou makeet full confession ; and a gleam. 
As of the dawn on some dark f ocest cast. 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to inerease ; 

Lethe and Eonoe — the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow — bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect 




PURGATORIO 



CANTO I. 



To nm o^er better waters hoists its sails 
The little vessel of my genius now, 
That leaves behind itself a sea so cmel ; 

And of that second kingdom will I sing 

Wherein the human spirit doth purge itself, i 
And to ascend to heaven beoometh worthy. 

But let dead Poesy here rise again, 
O holy Muses, since that I am yours. 
And here Calliope somewhat ascend. 

My song accompanying with that sound, m 

Of which the miserable magpies felt 
The blow so great, that they despaired of pardon. 

Sweet color of the oriental sapphire. 

That was upgathered in the cloudless aspect 
Of the pure air, as far as the first circle, u 

Unto mine eyes did recommence delight 
Soon as I issued forth from the desui air. 
Which had with sadness filled mine eyes and 
breast 

The beauteous planet, that to love incites. 

Was making all the orient to laugh, » 

Veiling the fishes that were in her escort 

L To nm o*«r batter wattn boMi Hi hQ 



12 THE DIVINE COMEDY 

To the rigbt hand I tamed, and fixed my 
Upon the other pole, and saw four stars 
Ne*er seen before save by the primal people. 

Rejoicing in their flamelets seemed the heaven. » 
O thou septentrional and widowed site. 
Because thou art deprived of seeing these I 

When from r^arding them I had withdrawn. 
Turning a little to the other pole. 
There where the Wain had disappeared already, 

I saw beside me an old man alone, n 

Worthy of so much reverence in his look. 
That more owes not to father any son. 

A long beard and with white hair intermingled 
He wore, in semblance like unto the tresses, m 
Of which a double list fell on his breast 

The rays of the four consecrated stars 
Did so adorn his countenance with light, 
That him I saw as were the sun in front 

^ Who are you ? ye who, counter the blind river, m 
Have fled away from the eternal prison ? " 
Moving those venerable plumes, he said : 

^ Who guided you ? or who has been your lamp 
In issuing forth out of the night profound, 
That ever black makes the infernal valley? • 

The laws of the abyss, are they thus broken ? 
Or is there changed in heaven some counsel new. 
That being damned ye come unto my grottos?" 

Then did my Leader lay his grasp upon me. 
And with his words, and with his hands and 
signs, at 

Beverent he made in me my knees and brow ; 



liM 30. TlMft hte I Mw M WW tiM man htian him. 
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PUROATORIO I. 18 

Then answered him : ** I came not of myaelf ; 

A Lady from Heayen descended, at whoie 
prayers 

I aided this one with my company. 
Bat since it is thy will more be unfolded «• 

Of our condition, how it truly is, 

Mine cannot be that this should be denied thee* 
This one has neyer his last evening seen, 

But by his folly was so near to it 

That yery little time was there to turn. m 

As I haye said, I unto him was sent 

To rescue him, and other way was none 

Than this to which I haye myself betaken. 
I 'ye shown him all the people of perdition. 

And now those spirits I intend to show « 

Who purge themselves beneath thy guardian- 
ship. 

How I have brought him would be long to tell 
thee. 
Virtue descendeth from on high that aids me 
To lead him to behold thee and to hear thee. 

Now may it please thee to vouchsafe his coming ; Tt 
He seeketh Liberty, which is so dear, 
As knoweth he who life for her refuses. 

Thou know'st it ; since, for her, to thee not bitter 
Was death in Utica, where thou didst leave 
The vesture, that will shine so, the great day. n 

By us the eternal edicts are not broken ; 

Since this one lives, and Minos binds not me ; 
But of that circle I, where are the chaste 

Eyes of thy Maroia, who in looks still prays thee, 
O holy breast, to hold her as thine own ; m 

For her love, then, incline thyself to us. 



14 THE DIVINE COMEDY 

Permit us through thy sevenfold reahn to go ; 
I will take back this grace from thee to her, 
If to be mentioned there below thoa deignest." 

*^ Marcia so pleasing was nnto mine eyes m 

While I was on the other side," then said he, 
^ That every grace she wished of me I granted ; 

Now that she dwells beyond the evil river. 
She can no longer move me, by that law 
Which, when I issued forth from there, was 
made. n 

But if a Lady of Heaven do move and role thee. 
As thou dost say, no flattery is needful ; 
Let it suffice thee that for her thou ask me. 

Go, then, and see thou gird this one about 

With a smooth rush, and that thou wash his 
face, » 

So that thou cleanse away all stain therefrom. 

For 't were not fitting that the eye o'ercast 
By any mist should go before the first 
Angel, who is of those of Paradise. 

This little island round about its base in 

Below there, yonder, where the billow beats it. 
Doth rushes bear upon its washy ooze ; 

No other plant that putteth forth the leaf. 
Or that doth indurate, can there have life. 
Because it yieldeth not unto the shocks. in 

Thereafter be not this way your return ; 

The sun, which now b rising, wiU direct yoa 
To take the mount by easier ascent." 

With this he vanished ; and I raised me up 

Without a word, and wholly drew myself m 

Unto my Guide, and turned mine eyes to him. 

And he began : ^ Son, follow thou my steps ; 




PURGATORIO II. 16 

Let us tarn bacl^ for on thifl side declines 
The plain onto its lower boundaries." 

The dawn was vanquishing the matin hour m 

Which fled before it, so that from afar 
I recognized the trembling of the sea. 

Along the solitary plain we went 

As one who onto the lost road retoms. 
And till he finds it seems to go in vain. 

As soon as we were come to where the dew 
Fights with the sun, and, being in a part 
Where shadow falls, little evaporates, 

Both of his hands upon the grass outspread 
In gentle manner did my Master place ; 
Whence I, who of his action was aware. 

Extended unto him my tearful cheeks ; 

There did he make in me uncovered wholly 
That hue which Hell Iiad covered up in me. 

Then came we down upon the desert shore 
Which never yet saw navigate its waters 
Any that afterward hath known return. 

There he begirt me as the other pleased ; 
O marvellous ! for even as he culled 
The humble plant, such it sprang up again 

Suddenly there where he uprooted it. 



CANTO II. 

Already had the sun the horizon reached 
Whose circle of meridian covers o'er 
Jerusalem with its most lofty point. 

And night that opposite to him revolves 

Was issuing forth from Gbmges with the Scales t 
That fall from out her hand when she exoeedeth ; 
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So tliat the white and the vermilion cheeks 
Of beautiful Aurora, where I was, 
By too great age were changing into orange. 

We still were on the border of the sea, m 

Like people who are thinking of their road, 
Who go in heart, and with the body stay ; 

And lo I as when, upon the approach of morning. 
Through the gross vapors Mars grows fiery red 
Down in the West upon the ocean floor, u 

Appeared to me — may I again behold it I — 
A light along the sea so swiftly coming, 
Its motion by no flight of wing is equalled ; 

From which when I a litUe had withdrawn 
Mine eyes, that I might question my Conduc- 
tor, m 
Again I saw it brighter grown and larger. 

Then on each side of it appeared to me 

I knew not what of white, and underneath it 
Little by little there came forth another. 

My Master yet had uttered not a word m 

While the first whiteness into wings unfolded ; 
But when he clearly recognized the pilot, 

He cried : ^^ Make haste, make haste to bow the 
knee! 
Behold the Angel of Crod ! fold thou thy hands I 
Henceforward shalt thou see such officers ! m 

See how he scometh human arguments, 
So that nor oar he wants, nor other sail 
Than his own wings, between so distant shores* 

See how he holds them pointed up to heaven. 
Fanning the air with the eternal pinions, m 

That do not moult themselves like mortal hair I " 

Then as still nearer and more near us came 




PUROATORIO II. 17 

The Bird Divine, more radiant he appeared. 
So that near by the eye could not endure him, 

Bat down I cast it ; and he came to shore «• 

With a small vessel, very swift and light. 
So that the water swaUowed naught thereof. 

Upon the stem stood the Celestial Pilot ; 
Beatitude seemed written in his face. 
And more than a hundred spirits sat within, is 

** In exUu Israel de ^gypio I " 

They chanted all together in one voice. 
With whatso in that psalm is after written. 

Then made he sign of holy rood upon them. 

Whereat all cast themselves upon the shore, m 
And he departed swiftly as he came. 

The throng which still remained there unfamiliar 
Seemed with the place, aU round about them 

gazing. 
As one who in new matters makes essay. 

On every side was darting forth the day m 

The sun, who had with his resplendent shafts 
From the mid-heaven chased forth the Capricorn, 

When the new people lifted up their faces 
Towards us, saying to us : ^^ If ye know. 
Show us the way to go unto the mountain." m 

And answer made Virgilius : ^^ Ye believe 

Perchance that we have knowledge of this place, 
But we are strangers even as yourselves. 

Just now we came, a little while before you, 

Another way, which was so rough and steep, « 
That mounting will henceforth seem sport to 



us. 



The souls who had, from seeing me draw breath. 
Become aware that I was still alive, 
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So that fresh company did I behold i 

The song relinquish, and go tow'rds the hill. 
As one who goes, and knows not whitherward; 

Nor was our own departure less in haste. 



CANTO m. 

Inasmuch as the instantaneous flight 

Had scattered them asunder o'er the plain. 
Turned to the mountain whither reason spurs us, 

I pressed me close unto my faithful comrade, 
And how without him had I kept my coarse ? i 
Who would have led me up along the moontui? 

He seemed to me within himself remorseful ; 
O noble conscience, and without a stain. 
How sharp a sting is trivial fault to thee ! 

After his feet had laid aside the haste n 

Which mars the dignity of every act. 
My mind, that hitherto had been restrained. 

Let loose its faculties as if delighted. 
And I my sight directed to the hill 
That highest towards the heaven uplifts itself. » 

The sun, that in our rear was flaming red. 
Was broken in front of me into the flgure 
Which had in me the stoppage of its rays ; 

Unto one side I turned me, with the fear 

Of being left alone, when I beheld n 

Only in front of me the ground obscured. 

** Why dost thou still mistrust ? " my Comforter 
Began to say to me turned wholly round ; 
^ Dost thou not think me with thee, and that I 
guide thee ? 

'T is evening there already where is buried » 




PURGATORIO III. 21 

The body within which I oast a shadow ; 

T is from Bnmdusium ta'en, and Naples hath it. 

Now if in front of me no shadow fall. 
Marvel not at it more than at the heavens. 
Because one ray impedeth not another. » 

To suffer torments, both of cold and heat. 

Bodies like this that Power provides, which wills 
That how it works be not unveiled to us. 

Insane b he who hopeth that our reason 

Can traverse the illimitable way, » 

Which the one Substance in three Persons fol- 
lows! 

Mortals, remain contented at the Quia ; 
For if ye had been able to see idl, 
No need there were for Mary to give birth ; 

And ye have seen desiring without fruit «• 

Those whose desire would have been quieted. 
Which evermore is given them for a grief. 

I speak of Aristotle and of Plato, 

And others many " ; — and here he bowed his 

head. 
And more he said not, and remained disturbed. « 

We came meanwhile unto the mountain*s foot ; 
There so precipitate we found the rock. 
That nimble legs would there have been in vain. 

*Twixt Lerici and Turbla, the most desert. 

The most secluded pathway is a stair m 

Easy and open, if compared with that. 

^ Who knoweth now upon which hand the hill 
Slopes down/' my Master said, his footsteps 
staying, 

line 27. TU from Bnmdtidain to*eii, and Maples Iim it. 
Una 44. And muijr oUmts *' ; — sod Iwrt bofirad hto 



18 THE DIVINE COMEDY 

Pallid in their astonishment became ; 
And as to messenger who bears the olive 

The people throng to listen to the news. 

And no one shows himself afraid of crowc 
So at the sight of me stood motionless 

Those fortunate spirits, all of them, as if 

Oblivious to go and make them fair. n 

One from among them saw I coming forward. 

As to embrace me, with such great affection, 

That it incited me to do the like. 

empty shadows, save in aspect only I 

Three times behind it did I clasp my hands, m 
As oft returned with them to my own breast ! 

1 think with wonder I depicted me ; 

Whereat the shadow smiled and baokwmid 
drew ; 

And I, pursuing it, pressed farther forward. 
Oently it said that I should stay my steps ; m 

Then knew I who it was, and 1 entreated 

That it would stop awhile to speak with me. 
It made reply to me : ^^ Even as I loved thee 

In mortal body, so I love thee free ; 

Therefore I stop ; but wherefore goest thou ? ** « 
^ My own Casella ! to return once more 

Tliere where I am, I make this journey," said I ; 

^But how from thee has so much time been 
taken?" 
And he to me : ^^ No outrage has been done me. 

If he who takes both when and whom he pleases m 

Has many times denied to me this passage. 
For of a righteous will his own is made. 

He, sooth to say, for three months past has taken 

Whoever wished to enter with all peace ; 



PURGATORIO 11. 19 

Wlienoe I, who now had turned unto that shore im 
Where salt the waters of the Tiber grow, 
Benignantly by him have been received. 

Unto that outlet now his wing is pointed. 
Because forevermore assemble there 
Those who tow'rds Acheron do not descend." i« 

And I : ^^ If some new law take not from thee 
Memory or practice of the amorous song, 
Which used to quiet in me all my longings, 

Thee may it please to comfort therewithal 

Somewhat this soul of mine, that with its body ut 
Hitherward coming is so much distressed." 

^ Lootj that within my mind discourses with me," 
Forthwith began he so melodiously, 
The melody within me still is sounding. 

My Master, and myself, and all that people us 
Which with him were, appeared as satisfied 
As if naught else might touch the mind of any. 

We all of us were motionless and attentive 
Unto his notes ; and lo I the grave old man, 
Exolaimiug: ^^What is this, ye laggard spir- 
its? m 

What n^ligence, what standing still is this ? 
Run to the mountain to strip off the slough. 
That lets not God be manifest to you." 

Even as when, collecting grain or tares. 

The doves, together at their pasture met, m 

Quiet, nor showing their accustomed pride. 

If aught appear of which they are afraid. 
Upon a sudden leave their food alone. 
Because they are assailed by greater care ; 
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20 THE DIVINE COMEDY 

So that fresh company did I behold i 

The song relinquish, and go tow'rds the hill. 
As one who goes, and knows not whiUierwaid; 

Nor was our own departure less in haste. 



CANTO m. 

Inasmuch as the instantaneous flight 

Had scattered them asunder o'er the plain. 
Turned to the mountain whither reason spurs m^ 

I pressed me close unto my faithful comrade, 
And how without him had I kept my ooozae? i 
Who would have led me up along the monntunf 

He seemed to me within himself remorseful ; 
O noble conscience, and without a stain. 
How sharp a sting is trivial fault to thee ! 

After his feet had laid aside the haste » 

Which mars the dignity of every act, 
My mind, that hitherto had been restrained. 

Let loose its faculties as if delighted. 
And I my sight directed to the hill 
That highest towards the heaven uplifts itself. » 

The sun, that in our rear was flaming red. 
Was broken in front of me into the flgure 
Which had in me the stoppage of its rays ; 

Unto one side I turned me, with the fear 

Of being left alone, when I beheld n 

Only in front of me the ground obscured. 

*' Why dost thou still mistrust ? " my Comforter 
Began to say to me turned whoUy round ; 
^* Dost thou not think me with thee, and that I 
guide tliee ? 

*T is eyening there already where is buried m 




PUROATORIO III. 21 

The body within which I oast a shadow ; 

'T is from Bnmdusium ta'en, and Naples hath it. 

Now if in front of me no shadow fall. 
Marvel not at it more than at the heavens. 
Because one ray impedeth not another. » 

To suffer torments, both of cold and heat. 

Bodies like this that Power provides, which wills 
That how it works be not unveiled to us. 

Insane is he who hopeth that our reason 

Can traverse the illimitable way, » 

Which the one Substance in three Persons fol- 
lows! 

Mortals, remain contented at the Quia ; 
For if ye had been able to see all. 
No need there were for Mary to give birth ; 

And ye have seen desiring without fruit m 

Those whose desire would have been quieted, 
Which evermore is given them for a grief. 

I speak of Aristotle and of Plato, 

And others many '' ; — and here he bowed his 

head, 
And more he said not, and remained disturbed. « 

We came meanwhile unto the mountain*s foot ; 
There so precipitate we found the rock. 
That nimble legs would there have been in vain. 

Twixt Lcrici and Turbla, the most desert. 
The most secluded pathway is a stair m 

Easy and open, if compared with that. 

^ Who knoweth now upon which hand the hill 
Slopes down," my Master said, his footsteps 
staying. 

Line 27. TU from Bnmdtidain to*fli», and Maples Iim it. 
liMiC AndBuuiyoUMn**; — aodlwrtbofiiwllito 
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^ So that who goeth withoat wings may mount ? " 
And while he held his eyes upon the ground m 

Examining the nature of the path. 

And I was looking up around the rock, 
On the left hand appeaj^ to me a throng 

Of souls, that moved their feet in our direction. 

And did not seem to moye, they came so slowly. 
^ Lift up thine eyes," I to the Master said ; ci 

** Behold, on this side, who will give us counsel. 

If thou of thine own self can have it not.'' 
Then he looked at me, and with frank expression 

Replied : ** Let us go there, for they come 
slowly, m 

And thou be steadfast in thy hope, sweet son.*' 
Still was that people as far off from us. 

After a thousand steps of hours 1 say. 

As a good thrower with his hand would reach. 
When they all crowded unto the hard masses n 

Of the high bank, and motionless stood and 
close, 

As he stands still to look who goes in doubti 
^ O happy dead ! O spirits elect already I " 

Virgilius made beginning, ^ by that [)eaoe 

Which I believe is waiting for you all, n 

Tell us upon what side the mountain slopes, 

So that the going up be possible. 

For to lose time irks him most who most knows." 
As sheep come issuing forth from out the fold 

By ones and twos and threes, and the others 
stand m 

Timidly, holding down their eyes and nostrils, 
And what the foremost does the others do. 

Huddling themselves against her, if she stop, 




PURQATORIO III. 28 

Simple and quiet and the wherefore know not ; 

So moving to approach ob thereupon m 

I saw the leader of that fortunate flock, 
Modest in face and dignified in gait. 

As soon as those in the advance saw broken 
The light upon the ground at my right side. 
So that from me the shadow reached the rock, n 

They stopped, and backward drew themselves 
somewhat ; 
And all the others, who came after them. 
Not knowing why nor wherefore, did the same. 

^ Without your asking, I confess to you 

This is a human body which you see, u 

Whereby the sunshine on the ground is deft. 

Marvel ye not thereat, but be persuaded 

That not without a power which comes from 

Heaven 
Doth he endeavor to surmount this walL" 

The Master thus ; and said those worthy people : in 
^ Return ye then, and enter in before us," 
Making a signal with the back o' the hand. 

And one of them began : ^^ Whoe'er thou art, 
Thus going turn thine eyes, consider well 
If e'er thou saw me in the other world." m 

I turned me tow'rds him, and looked at him 
closely ; 
Blond was he, beautiful, and of noble aspect, 
But one of his eyebrows had a blow divided. 

When with humility I had disclaimed i« 

E'er having seen him, ^^ Now behold ! " he said. 
And showed me high upon his breast a wound* 

Then said he with a smile : ^^ I am Manfredi, 
The grandson of the Emperess Costann; 
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Therefore, when thoa retumesty I beseeoh thee 

Go to my daughter beautif ol, the mother m 

Of Sicily's honor and of Aragon's, 
And the truth tell her, if aught else be tdd. 

After I had my body lacerated 

By these two mortal stabs, I gave myself 
Weeping to Him, who willingly doth pardon, m 

Horrible my iniquities had been ; 

But Infinite Goodness hath such ample arma, 
That it receives whatever turns to it. 

Had but Cosenza's pastor, who in chase 

Of me was sent by Clement at that time, m 
In God read nnderstandingly this page. 

The bones of my dead body still would be 
At the bridge-head, near unto Benevento, 
Under the safeguard of the heavy cairn. 

Now the rain bathes and moveth them the wind, in 
Beyond the realm, almost beside the Verde, 
Where he transported them with tapers quenched. 

By malison of theirs is not so lost 
Eternal Love, that it cannot return. 
So long as hope has anything of green. m 

True is it, who in contumacy dies 

Of Holy Church, though penitent at last. 
Must wait upon the outside of this bank 

Thirty times told the time that he hath been 
In his presumption, unless such decree mi 

Shorter by means of righteous prayers become. 

See now if thou hast power to make me happy. 
By making known unto my good Costana 
How thou hast seen me, and this ban beside. 

For those on earth can much advance us here.'* mi 
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CANTO IV. 



Wbenever by delight or else by pain, 
lliat seixes any &calty of ours, 
Wholly to that the soul collects itself, 

It seemeth that no other power it heeds ; 

And this against that error is which thinketh s 
One soul above another kindles in us. 

And hence, whenever aught is heard or seen 
Which keeps the soul intently bent upon it. 
Time passes on, and we perceive it not, 

Because one faculty is that which listens, lo 

And other that which the soul keeps entire ; 
This is as if in bonds, and that is free. 

Of this I had experience positive 

In hearing and in gazing at that spirit ; 

For fifty full degrees uprisen was u 

The sun, and I had not perceived it, when 
We came to where those souls with one accord 
Cried out unto us : *'*' Here is what you ask." 

A greater opening ofttimes hedges up 

With but a little forkful of his thorns n 

The villager, what time the grape imbrowns. 

Hum was the passage-way through which ascended 
Only my Leader and myself behind him. 
After that company departed from us. 

One climbs Sanleo and descends in Noli, n 

And mounts the summit of Bismantova, 
With feet alone ; but here one needs must fly ; 

With the swift pinions and the plumes I say 
Of great desire, conducted after him 
Who gave me hope, and made a light for me. m 

ft. ABdtMiMrfMfkttekarrarliwkklithlBlB 
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We mounted upward through the rifted rock, 
And on each side the border pressed upon ns. 
And feet and hands the ground beneath required. 

When we were come upon the upper rim 

Of the high bank, out on the open slope, m 

^^My Master," said I, ^^what way shall we 
take?" 

And he to me : ^^ No step of thine descend ; 
Still up the mount behind me win thy way. 
Till some sage escort shall appear to us." 

The sunmiit was so high it vanquished sight, m 
And the hillside precipitous far more 
Than line from middle quadrant to the centre. 

Spent with fatigue was I, when I began : 
^^ O my sweet Father ! turn thee and behokl 
How I remain alone, unless thou stay I " m 

** O son," he said, " up yonder drag thyself," 
Pointing me to a terrace somewhat higher. 
Which on that side encircles all the hilL 

These words of his so spurred me on, that I m 

Stnuned every nerve, behind him scrambling up. 
Until the circle was beneath my feet 

Thereon ourselves we seated both of us 

Turned to the East, from which we had ascended. 
For all men are delighted to look back. 

To the low shores mine eyes I first directed, m 

Then to the sun uplifted them, and wondered 
That on the left hand we were smitten by it. 

The Poet well perceived that I was wholly 
Bewildered at the chariot of the light. 
Where *twixt us and the Aquilon it entered, m 

Whereon he said to me : *^ If Castor and PoUuz 
Were in the company of yonder mirror. 
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That up and down conducteth with its light, 

Thou wouldst behold the zodiac's jagged wheel 
Bevolying still more near unto the Bears, m 

Unless it swerved aside from its old track. 

How that may be wooldst thou have power to 
think. 
Collected in thyself, imagine Zion 
Together with this mount on earth to stand, 

So that they both one sole horizon have, -n 

And hemispheres diverse ; whereby the road 
Which Phaeton, alas I knew not to drive. 

Thou 'It see how of necessity must pass 
This on one side, when that upon the other, 
If thine intelligence right clearly heed." n 

" Truly, my Master," said I, ** never yet 
Saw I so clearly as I now discern. 
There where my wit appeared incompetent. 

That the mid-circle of supernal motion. 

Which in some art is the Ekjuator called, m 

And aye remains between the Sun and Winter, 

For reason which thou sayest, departeth hence 
Towards the Septentrion, what time the Hebrews 
Beheld it tow'rds the region of the heat 

But, if it pleaseth thee, I fain would learn m 

How far we have to go ; for the hiU riseth 
Higher than eyes of mine have power to rise." 

And he to me : ^^ This mount is such, that ever 
At the beginning down below 't is tiresome. 
And aye the more one climbs, the less it hurts, m 

Therefore, when it shall seem so pleasant to thee. 
That going up shall be to thee as easy 
As going down the current in a boat, 

IiM86^ Bo«£vw«liAT«togo; forttekffl 
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Then at this pathway's ending thou wilt be ; 
There to repose thy panting breath expeet ; m 
No more I answer ; and this I know for true.** 

And as he finished uttering these words, 

A voice close by us sounded : ^^ Peradventore 
Thou wilt have need of sitting down ere that." 

At sound thereof each one of us turned round, m 
And saw upon the left hand a great rock. 
Which neither I nor he before had noticed. 

Thither we drew ; and there were persons there 
Who in the shadow stood behind the rock, 
As one through indolence is wont to stand. w 

And one of them, who seemed to me fatigued. 
Was sitting down, and both his knees embraced. 
Holding his face low down between them bowed. 

^O my sweet Lord," I said, *^ do turn thine eye 
On him who shows himself more negligent ut 
Than even if Sloth herself his sister were.'* 

Then he turned round to us, and he gave heed. 
Just lifting up his eyes above his thigh. 
And said : '^ Now go thou up, for thou art val- 
iant." 

Then knew I who he was ; and the distress, m 
That still a little did my breathing quicken. 
My going to him hindered not ; and after 

I came to him he hardly nused his head. 

Saying : *^ Hast thou seen clearly how the sun 
0*er thy left shoulder drives his chariot ? " m 

His sluggish attitude and his curt words 
A little unto laughter moved my lips ; 
Then I began : " Belacqua, I grieve not 

For thee henceforth ; but tell me, wherefore seated 
In this place art thou? Waitest thou an escort? 
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Or has thy nsoal habit seized upon thee ? " m 
And he : ** O brother, what 's the use of climbing? 

Since to my torment would not let me go 

The Angel of God, who sitteth at the gate, 
first heaven must needs so long revolve me round 

Outside thereof, as in my life it did, m 

Since the good sighs I to the end postponed, 
Unless, e'er that, some prayer may bring me aid 

Which rises from a heart that lives in grace ; 

What profit others that in heaven are heard 
not?" UB 

Meanwhile the Poet was before me mounting. 

And saying: ^*Come now; see the sun has 
touched 

Meridian, and from the shore the night 
Covers already with her foot Morocco ? *' 

CANTO V. 

I had already from those shades departed. 
And followed in the footsteps of my Gruide, 
When from behind, pointing his finger at me. 

One shouted : *^ See, it seems as if shone not 
The sunshine on the left of him below, 9 

And like one Uving seems he to conduct him ! " 

Mine eyes I turned at utterance of these words. 
And saw them watching with astonishment 
But me, but me, and the light which was broken ! 

^ Why doth thy mind so occupy itself," m 

The Master said, ^'that thou thy pace dost 

slacken? 
What matters it to thee what here is whispered ? 

Come after me, and let the people talk ; 
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Stand like a steadfast tower, that never wags 
Its summit for the blowing of the winds ; u 

Forevermore the man in whom is springing 

Thought upon thought, removes from him the 

mark. 
Because the force of one the other weakens.^ 

What could I say in answer but ^* I come " ? 
I said it somewhat with that color tinged » 

Which makes a man of pardon sometimes 
worthy. 

Meanwhile along the mountain-side across 
Came people in advance of us a little, 
Singing the Miserere verse by verse. 

When they became aware I gave no place m 

For passage of the sunshine through my body. 
They changed their song into a long, hoarse 
" Oh 1 " 

And two of them, in form of messengers. 
Ban forth to meet us, and demanded of us, 
^ Of your condition make us cognizant." « 

And said my Master : ^^ Ye can go your way 
And carry back again to those who sent you, 
That this one's body Lb of very flesh. 

If they stood still because they saw his shadow. 
As I suppose, enough is answered them ; m 

Him let them honor, it may profit them." 

Vapors enkindled saw I ne*er so swiftly 
At early nightfall cleave the air serene. 
Nor, at the set of sun, the clouds of August, 

But upward they returned in briefer time, m 

And, on arriving, with the others wheeled 
Towards us, like troops that run without a rein. 

^ This folk that presses unto us is great. 
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And oometh to implore thee," said the Poet ; 
M So still go onward, and in going listen." 45 

*« O soul that goest to beatitude 

With the same members wherewith thou wast 

bom," 
Shouting they came, ^* a little stay thy steps, 

Look, if thou e*er hast any of us seen. 

So that o'er yonder thou bear news of him ; so 
Ah, why dost thou go on ? Ah, why not stay ? 

Long since we all were slain by violence, 
And sinners even to the latest hour ; 
Then did a light from heaven admonish us. 

So that, both penitent and pardoning, forth u 

From life we issued reconciled to God, 
Who with desire to see Him stirs our hearts." 

And I : *^ Although I gaze into your faces. 
No one I recognize ; but if may please you 
Aught I have power to do, ye well-bom spirits, m 

Speak ye, and I will do it, by that peace 
Which, following the feet of such a Gruide, 
From world to world makes itself sought by me." 

And one began : *^ Each one hath confidence 
In thy good offices without an oath, « 

Unless the I cannot cut off the I will ; 

Whence I, who speak alone before the others. 
Pray thee, if ever thou dost see the land 
That 'twixt Romagna lies and that of Charles, 

Thou be so courteous to me of thy prayers i« 

In Fano, that they pray for me devoutly. 
That I may purge away my grave offences. 

Fnnn thence was I ; but the deep wounds, through 
which 
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Issued the blood wherein I had my seat, 
Were dealt me in bosom of the Antenoii, is 

There where I thought to be the most secure ; 

'T was he of Este had it done, who held me 

In hatred far beyond what justice willed. 
But if towards the Mira I had fled, 

When I was overtaken at Oriaco, m 

I still should be o'er yonder where men breathe. 
I ran to the lagoon, and reeds and mire 

Did so entangle me I fell, and saw there 

A lake made from my veins upon the ground.** 
Then said another : ** Ah, be that desire m 

Fulfilled that draws thee to the lofty mountain. 

As thou with pious pity aidest mine. 
I was of Montefeltro, and am Buonoonte ; 

Griovanna, nor none other cares for me ; 

Hence among these I go with downcast front.'* m 
And I to him : ^^ What violence or what chance 

Led thee astray so far from Campaldino, 

That never has thy sepulture been known ? ** 
** Oh," he replied, " at Casentino's foot 

A river crosses named Archiano, bom » 

Above the Hermitage in Apennine. 
There where the name thereof becometh void 

Did I arrive, pierced through and through the 
throat. 

Fleeing on foot, and bloodying the plain ; 
There my sight lost I, and my utterance m 

Did in the name of Mary end, and there 

I fell, and tenantless my flesh remained. 
Truth will I gpeak, repeat it to the living ; 

God*s Angel took me up, and he of hell 

101. OiMt4 !■ tk> mmm oi Mary, Mid 
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Sbonted: *0 thou from heaven, why dost thou 
rob me? \m 

Thou bearest away the eternal part of him. 

For one poor little tear, that takes him from me ; 
Bat with the rest I 'U deal in other fashion I ' 

Well knowest thou how in the air is gathered 
That homid vapor which to water turns, ui 

Soon as it rises where the cold doth grasp it. 

He joined that evil will, which aye seeks evil. 
To intellect, and moved the mist and wind 
By means of power, which his own nature gave ; 

Thereafter, when the day was spent, the valley ui 
From Pratomagno to the great yoke covered 
With fog, and made the heaven above intent, 

So that the pr^^nant air to water changed ; 
Down fell the rain, and to the gullies came 
Whatever of it earth tolerated not ; m 

And as it mingled with the mighty torrents, 
Towards the royal river with such speed 
It headlong rushed^ that nothing held it back* 

My frozen body near unto its outlet 

The robust Archian found, and into Amo m 
Thrust it, and loosened from my breast the crosB 

I made of me, when agony overcame me ; 

It rolled me on the banks and on the bottom ; 
Then with its booty covered and begirt me." 

^ Ah, when thou hast returned unto the world, i» 
And rested thee from thy long journeying," 
After the second followed the third spirit, 

^ Do thou remember me who am the Pia ; 
Siena made me, unmade me Maremma ; 
He knoweth it, who had encircled first, ub 

Espousing me, my finger with his gem." 
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CANTO VI. 

Whene'er ijs broken up the game of Zara, 
He who has lost remains behind despondent, 
The throws repeating, and in sadness learns ; 

The people with the other all depart ; 

One goes in front, and one behind doth pluck 
him, • 

And at his side one brings himself to mind ; 

He pauses not, and this and that one hears ; 

They crowd no more to whom his hand he 

stretches. 
And from the strong he thus defends himself. 

Even such was I in that dense multitude, m 

Turning to them this way and that my face. 
And, promising, I freed myself therefrom. 

There was the Aretine, who from the arms 
Untamed of Ghin di Taooo had his death. 
And he who fleeing from pursuit was drowned, u 

There was imploring with his hands outstretched 
Frederick Novello, and that one of Pisa 
Who made the good Marzucco seem so strong. 

I saw Count Orso ; and the soul divided 

By hatred and by envy from its body, » 

As it declared, and not for crime committed ; 

Pierre de la Brosse I say ; and here provide 
While still on earth the Liady of Brabant, 
So that for this she be of no worse flock ! 

As soon as I was free from all those shades » 

Who only prayed that some one else may pray, 
So as to hasten their becoming holy. 

Began I : ^^ It appears that thou deniest, 
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O light of mme, expressly in some text, 

That orison can bend decree of Heaven ; » 

And ne'ertheless these people pray for this. 
Might then their expectation bootless be ? 
Or is to me thy saying not quite clear ? *' 

And he to me : ^* My writing is explicit, 

And not fallacious is the hope of these, as 

If with sane intellect 't is well regarded ; 

For top of judgment doth not vail itself. 
Because the fire of love fulfils at once 
What he must satisfy who here installs him. 

And there, where I affirmed that proposition, m 
Defect was not amended by a prayer. 
Because the prayer from God was separate. 

Verily, in so deep a questioning 

Do not decide, imless she tell it thee. 

Who light 'twixt truth and intellect shall be. 45 

I know not if thou understand ; I speak 
Of Beatrice ; her shalt thou see above. 
Smiling and happy, on this mountain's top." 

And I : ^ Good Leader, let us make more haste, 
For I no longer tire me as before ; m 

And see, e*en now the hill a shadow casts." 

** We will go forward with this day," he answered, 
^ As far as now is possible for us ; 
But otherwise the fact is than thou thinkest. 

Ere thou art up there, thou shalt see return » 

Him, who now hides himself behind the hill. 
So that thou dost not interrupt his rays. 

But yonder there behold I a soul that stationed 
All, all alone is looking hither¥rard ; 
It will point out to us the quickest way." m 

We came up unto it ; O Liombard soul. 
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How lofty and disdainful thou didst bear tiiee. 
And grand and slow in moving of thine eyes ! 

Nothing whatever did it say to us, 

But let us go our way, eying us only « 

After the manner of a couchant lion ; 

Still near to it Virgilius drew, entreating 
That it would point us out the best asoent 
And it replied not unto his demand, 

But of our native land and of our life it 

It questioned us ; and the sweet Gruide began : 
*^ Mantua,'* — and the shade, all in itself recluse, 

Boee towards him from the place where first it was, 
Saying : ^^ O Mantuan, I am Sordello 
Of thine own land ! " and one embraced the 
other. It 

Ah ! servile Italy, griefs hostelry I 

A ship without a pilot in great tempest ! 
No Lady thou of Provinces, but brothel ! 

That noble soul was so impatient, only 

At the sweet sound of his own native land, m 
To make its citizen glad welcome there ; 

And now within thee are not without war 
Thy living ones, and one doth gnaw the other 
Of those whom one wall and one fosse enclose I 

Search, wretched one, all round about the shores « 
Thy seaboard, and then look within thy bosom. 
If any part of thee en joyeth peace I 

What boots it, that for thee Justinian 

The bridle mend, if empty be the saddle ? 
Withouten this the shame would be the less, m 

Ah ! people, thou that oughtest to be devout. 
And to let Caraar sit upon the saddle. 
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If well thou hearest what God teacheth thee, 

Behold how fell this wild beast hath become, 
Being no longer by the spur corrected, » 

Since thou hast laid thy hand upon the bridle. 

O German Albert I who abandonest 

Her that hath grown recalcitrant and savage, 
And oughtest to bestride her saddle-bow, 

May a just judgment from the stars down fall loo 
Upon thy blood, and be it new and open, 
That thy successor may have fear thereof ; 

Because thy father and thyself have suffered. 
By greed of those transalpine lands distrained, 
The garden of the empire to be waste. 105 

Come and behold Montecchi and Cappelletti, 
Monaldi and FiUippeschi, careless man I 
Those sad already, and these doubt-depressed I 

Come, cruel one I come and behold the oppression 
Of thy nobility, and cure their wounds, m 

And thou shalt see how safe is Santafiorel 

CiHne and behold thy Rome, that is lamenting, 
Widowed, alone, and calleth day and night: 
^ My Caesar, why hast thou forsaken me? '* 

Come and behold how loving are the people ; ui 
And if for us no pity moveth thee. 
Come and be made ashamed of thy renown I 

And if it lawful be, O Jove Supreme ! 
Who upon earth for us wast crucified. 
Are thy just eyes averted otherwhere ? m 

Or preparation is 't, that, in the abyss 

Of thine own counsel, for some good thou mak- 
est, 
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From oar perception utterly cut off? 
For all the towns of Italy are full 

Of tyrants, and becometh a Marcellus m 

Each peasant churl who plays the partisan I 
My Florence I well mayst thou contented be 

With this digression, that concerns thee not. 

Thanks to thy people who such forethought 
take! 
Many at heart have justice, but shoot slowly, ui 

That unadvised they come not to the bow ; 

But on their very lips thy people have it I 
Many refuse to bear the common burden ; 

But thy solicitous people answereth 

Without being asked, and crieth : ^^ I submit.** 
Now be thou joyful, for thou hast good reason ; ui 

Thou affluent, thou in peace, thou full of wisdom ! 

If I speak true, the event conceals it not. 
Athens and LacedaBmon, they who made 

The ancient laws, and were so civilized, in 

Made towards living weU a little sign 
Compared with thee, who makest such fine-spun 

Provisions, that to middle of November 

Reacheth not what thou in October spinnest 
How oft, within the time of thy remembrance, m 

Laws, money, offices, and usages 

Hast thou remodelled, and renewed thy mem- 
bers? 
And if thou mind thee well, and see the light. 

Thou shalt behold thyself like a sick woman. 

Who cannot find repose u]x>n her down, m 

But by her tossing wardeth off her {lain. 
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CANTO vn. 

After the gracious and glad salutationB 
Had three and four times been reiterated, 
Sordello backward drew and said, ^^Who are 
you?*' 

*^ Or ever to this mountain were directed 

The souls deserving to ascend to Grod, • 

My bones were buried by Octavian. 

I am Virgilius ; and for no crime else 

Did I lose heaven, than for not having faith " ; 
In this wise then my Leader made reply. 

As one who suddenly before him seeth m 

Something whereat he marvels, who believes 
And yet doth not, saying, ^^ It is ! it is not I '' 

So he appeared ; and then bowed down his brow. 
And with humility returned towards him. 
And, where inferiors embrace, embraced him. u 

** O glory of the Latians, thou," he said, 

^Through whom our language showed what it 

could do, 
O pride eternal of the place I came from. 

What merit or what grace to me reveals thee ? 
If I to hear thy words be worthy, tell me » 

If thou dost come from Hell, and from what 
cloister." 

*^ Throngh all the circles of the doleful realm," 
Responded he, ^^ have I come hitherward ; 
Heaven's power impelled me, and with that I 
come. 

I by not doing, not by doing, lost s 
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The sight of that high sun which thou desirest* 
And which too late by me was recognized. 

A place there is below not sad with torments. 
But darkness only, where the lamentations 
Ilave not the sound of wailing, but are sighs, m 

There dwell I with the little innocents 

Snatched by the teeth of Death, or ever they 
Were from our human sinfulness exempt. 

There dwell I among those who the three saintly 
Virtues did not put on, and without vice as 

The others knew and followed all of them. 

But if thou know and can, some indication 
Give us by which we may the sooner come 
Where Purgatory has its right beginning.'* 

He answered : ^^ No fixed place has been assigned 
us; m 

*T is lawful for me to go up and round ; 
So far as I can go, as guide I join thee. 

But see already how the day declines, 
And to go up by night we are not able ; 
Therefore *tis well to think of some fair to- 
joum. m 

Souls arc there on the right hand here withdrawn ; 
If thou permit me I will lead thee to them. 
And thou shalt know them not without delight.*' 
^^ IIow is this?** was the answer ; ^^ should one wish 
To mount by night would he prevented be m 
By others ? or mayhap would not have power ? ** 

And on the ground the good iSordello drew 
Ilirt finger, saying, '* See, this line alone 
Thou couldst not pass after the sun is gone ; 

Not that aught else would hindrance give, how- 
ever, " 
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To going up, save the nocturnal darkness ; 
This with the want of power the will perplexes. 

We might indeed therewith return below, 

And, wandering, walk the hill-side round about. 
While the horizon holds the day imprisoned." « 

Thereon my Lord, as if in wonder, said : 

** Do thou conduct us thither, where thou sayest 
That we can take delight in tarrying." 

Little had we withdrawn us from that place. 
When I perceived the mount was hollowed out m 
In fashion as the valleys here are hollowed. 

** Thitherward," said that shade, ^^ will we repair, 
Where of itself the hill-side makes a lap. 
And there for the new day will we await." 

*Twixt hill and plain there was a winding path n 
Which led us to the margin of that dell. 
Where dies the border more than half away. 

Grold and fine silver, and scarlet and pearl-white, 
The Indian wood resplendent and serene. 
Fresh emerald the moment it is broken, n 

By herbage and by flowers within that hollow 
Planted, each one in color would be vanquished. 
As by its greater vanquished is the less. 

Nor in that place had nature painted only. 

But of the sweetness of a thousand odors m 

Made there a mingled fragrance and unknown. 

^ Salve Begina^'^ on the green and flowers 
There seated, singing, spirits I beheld. 
Which were not visible outside the vaUey. 

^ Before the scanty sun now seeks his nest," m 
Began the Mantuan who had led us thither, 
^ Among them do not wish me to conduct you. 

Better from off tins ledge the acts and faces 
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Of all of them will you discriminate. 

Than in the plain below received among them, n 

He who sits highest, and the semblance bears 
Of having what he should have done n^lected. 
And to the others' song moves not his lips, 

Rudolph the Emperor was, who had the power 
To heal the wounds that Italy have slain, m 

So that through others slowly she revives. 

The other, who in look doth comfort him. 
Governed the region where the water springs, 
The Moldau bears the Elbe, and Elbe the sea. 

His name was Ottocar ; and in swaddling-clothes m 
Far better he than bearded Winceslaus 
His son, who feeds in luxury and ease. 

And the small-nosed, who close in council seems 
With him that has an aspect so benign. 
Died fleeing and disflowering the lily ; m 

Look there, how he is beating at his breast ! 
Behold the other one, who for his cheek 
Sighing has made of his own palm a bed ; 

Father and father-in-law of France's Pest 

Are they, and know his vicious life and lewd, ut 
And hence proceeds the grief that so doth pieroe 
them. 

He who appears so stalwart, and chimes in. 
Singing, with that one of the manly nose. 
The cord of every valor wore begirt ; 

And if as King had after him remained m 

The stripling who in rear of him is sitting, 
Well had the valor passed from vase to vaae. 

Which cannot of the other heirs be said. 
Frederick and Jacomo possess the realms, 
Bat none the better heritage possesses. m 
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Not oftentimes upriseth through the branches 
The probity of man ; and this He wills 
Who gives it, so that we may ask of Him. 

Eke to the large-nosed reach my words, no less 
Than to the other, Pier, who with him sings ; is 
Whence Provence and Apulia grieve already. 

The plant is as inferior to its seed. 
As more than Beatrice and Margaret 
Costanza boasteth of her husband stilL 

Behold the monarch of the simple life, uo 

Harry of England, sitting there alone ; 
He in his branches hath a better issue. 

He who the lowest on the ground among them 
Sits looking upward, is the Marquis William, 
For whose sake Alessandria and her war uo 

Make Monferrat and Canavese weep." 

CANTO vm. 

*T was now the hour that tumeth back desire 
In those who sail the sea, and melts the heart, 
The day they've said to their sweet friends fare- 
well. 

And the new pilgrim penetrates with love, 

If he doth hear from far away a bell t 

That seemeth to deplore the dying day, 

When I began to make of no avail 

My hearing, and to watch one of the souls 
Uprisen, that begged attention with its hand. 

It joined and lifted upward both its palms, u 

fixing its eyes upon the orient, 
As if it said to God, ^^ Naught else I care for." 
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** Te lucis ante " so devoutly issaed 

Forth from its month, and with such dulcet 
notes, 

It made me issue forth from my own mind. li 
And then the others, sweetly and devoutly, 

Accompanied it through all the hymn entire. 

Having their eyes on the supernal wheels. 
Here, Reader, fix thine eyes well on the truth. 

For now indeed so subtile is the veil, m 

Surely to penetrate within is easy. 
I saw that army of the gentle-bom 

Thereafterward in silence upward gaa&e, 

As if in expectation, pale and humble ; 
And from on high come forth and down descend m 

I saw two Angels with two flaming swords. 

Truncated and deprived of their points. 
Ghreen as the little leaflets just now bom 

Their garments were, which, by their verdant 
pinions 

Beaten and blown abroad, they trailed behind, m 
One just above us came to take his station. 

And one descended to the opposite bank. 

So that the people were contained between them. 
Clearly in them discerned I the blond head ; 

But in their faces was the eye bewildered, m 

As faculty confounded by excess. 
^^ From Mary*s bosom both of them have come,'* 

Sordello said, *^ as guardians of the vaUey 

Against the serpent, that will come anon.'* 
Whereupon I, who knew not by what road, m 

Turned round about, and closely drew myself. 

Utterly frozen, to the faithful shoulders. 
And once again Sordello : ^^ Now descend we 
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*Mid the grand shades, and we will speak to 

them ; 
Right pleasant will it be for them to see you/* « 

Only three steps I think that I descended, 
And was below, and saw one who was looking 
Only at me, as if he fain would know me. 

Already now the air was growing dark. 

Bat not so that between his eyes and mine m 
It did not show what it before locked up. 

Tow'rds me he moved, and I tow'rds him did 
move; 
Noble Judge Nino I how it me delighted. 
When I beheld thee not among the damned I 

No greeting fair was left unsaid between us ; » 
Then asked he : *^ How long is it since thou 

camest 
0*er the far waters to the mountain's foot ? '' 

"^ OhI '* said I to him, '' through the dismal places 
I came this mom ; and am in the first life, 
Albeit the other, going thus, I gain." m 

And on the instant my reply was heard. 
He and Sordello both shrank back from me, 
Like people who are suddenly bewildered. 

One to Virgilius, and the other turned 

To one who sat there, crying, ** Up, Currado I m 
Come and behold what Grod in grace has willed! *' 

Then, turned to me : ^ By that especial grace 
Thou owest unto Him, who so concealeth 
His own first wherefore, that it hath no ford, 

When thou shalt be beyond the waters wide, n 
Tell my Giovanna that she pray for me, 
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Where answer to the innocent is made. 

I do not think her mother loves me more, 
Since she has laid aside her wimple white, 
Which she, unhappy, needs most wish again, n 

Through her full easily is comprehended 
How long in woman lasts the fire of love, 
If eye or touch do not relight it often. 

So fair a hatchment will not make for her 

The Viper marshalling the Milanese •• 

A-field, as would have made GaUura's Cock.*' 

In this wise spake he, with the stamp impressed 
Upon his aspect of that righteous zeal. 
Which measurably bumeth in the heart. 

My greedy eyes still wandered up to heaven, • 
Still to that point where slowest are the start, 
Even as a wheel the nearest to its axle. 

And my Conductor : ^' Son, what dost thou gaae at 
Up there ? '* And I to him : '' At those thxM 

torches 
With which this hither pole is all on fire." m 

And he to me : *'*' The four resplendent stars 
Thou sawest this morning are down yonder k>w. 
And these have mounted up to where thoae 
were.'* 

As he was speaking, to himself Sordello 

Drew him, and said, '^Lo there our Adver- 
sary ! " • 
And pointed with his finger to look thither. 

Upon the side on which the little vaUey 
No barrier hath, a serpent was ; perchanoe 
The same which gave to Eve the bitter food. 

*Twixt grass and flowers came on the evil streak, m 
Turning at times its head about, and licking 
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Its back like to a beast that smoothes itself. 
I did not see, and therefore cannot say 

How the celestial falcons 'gan to move, 

But well I saw that they were both in motion. i» 
Hearing the air cleft by their verdant wings. 

The serpent fled, and round the Angels wheeled. 

Up to their stations flying back alike. 
The shade that to the Judge had near approached 

When he had called, throughout that whole 
assault 110 

Had not a moment loosed its gaze on me. 
** So may the light that leadeth thee on high 

Find in thine own free-will as much of wax 

As needful is up to the highest azure," 
Began it, ^* if some true intelligence m 

Of Valdimagra or its neighborhood 

Thou knowest, tell it me, who once was great 
there. 
Currado Malaspina was I called ; 

I *m not the elder, but from him descended ; 

To mine I bore the love which here refineth." m 
** Oh/* said I unto him, '^ through your domuns 

I never passed, but where is there a dwelling 

Throughout aU Europe, where they are not 
known? 
That fame, which doeth honor to your house. 

Proclaims its Signers and proclaims its land, m 

So that he knows of them who ne'er was there. 
And, as I hope for heaven, I swear to you 

Your honored family in naught abates 

The glory of the purse and of the sword. 
It is so privileged by use and nature, m 

That though a guilty head misguide the world. 
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Sole it goes right, and scorns the evil way.*' 
And he : ^* Now go ; for the sun shall not lie 
Seven times upon the pillow which the Ram 
With all his four feet covers and bestrides, m 
Before that such a courteous opinion 

Shall in the middle of thy head be nailed 
With greater nails than of another's speeoh. 
Unless the course of justice standeth stilL*' 

CANTO IX. 

The concubine of old Tithonus now 

Gleamed white upon the eastern balcony. 
Forth from the arms of her sweet paramour ; 

With gems her forehead all relucent was, 

Set in the shape of that cold animal t 

Which with its tail doth smite amain the peofde, 

And of the steps, with which she mounts, the 
Night 
Had taken two in that place where we were. 
And now the third was bending down its wings ; 

When I, who something had of Adam in me, m 
Vanquished by sleep, upon the grass reclined. 
There where all five of us already sat. 

Just at the hour when her sad lay begins 
The little swallow, near unto the morning. 
Perchance in memory of her former woes, u 

And when the mind of man, a wanderer 

More from the flesh, and less by thought impria- 

oned. 
Almost prophetic in its visions is. 

In dreams it seemed to me I saw suspended 

C WMflk witk Its taO doCli Mlto MMriB tte 
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An eagle in the sky, with plumes of gold, » 

With wings wide open, and intent to stoop ; 

And this, it seemed to me, was where had been 
By Granymede his kith and kin abandoned. 
When to the high consistory he was rapt. 

I thought within myself, perchance he strikes » 
From habit only here, and from elsewhere 
Disdains to bear up any in his feet 

Then wheeling somewhat more, it seemed to me. 
Terrible as the lightning he descended. 
And snatched me upward even to the fire. » 

Therein it seemed that he and I were burning, 
And the imagined fire did scorch me so. 
That of necessity my sleep was broken. 

Not otherwise Achilles started up. 
Around him turning his awakened eyes, as 

And knowing not the place in which he was, 

Whst time from Chiron stealthily his mother 
Carried him sleeping in her arms to Scyros, 
Wherefrom the Greeks withdrew him after- 
wards. 

Than I upstarted, when from off my face 4o 

Sleep fled away ; and pallid I became. 
As doth the man who freezes with affright. 

Only my Comforter was at my side. 
And now the sun was more than two hours high. 
And turned towards the sea-shore was my face. « 

'^Be not intimidated,'* said my Lord, 
^ Be reassured, for all is well with us ; 
Do not restrain, but put forth aU thy strength. 

Thou hast at length arrived at Purgatory ; 
See there the cliff that closeth it around ; » 

6a dm ttmv Um difl that doMS it around ; 
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See there the entrance, where it seems diqmned. 
Whilom at dawn, which doth precede the day. 

When inwardly thy spirit was asleep 

Upon the flowers that deck the land below. 
There came a Lady and said : ^ I am LucVa ; m 

Let me take this one up, who is asleep ; 

So will I make his journey easier for him.' 
Sordello and the other noble shapes 

Bemained ; she took thee, and, as day grew 
bright, 

Upward she came, and I upon her footprints. ^ 
She laid thee here ; and first her beauteous eyw 

That open entrance pointed out to me ; 

Then she and sleep together went away.*' 
In guise of one whose doubts are reassured. 

And who to confidence his fear doth change. • 

After the truth has been discovered to him. 
So did I change ; and when without disquiet 

My Leader saw me, up along the cliff 

He moved, and I behind him, tow'rd the height. 
Reader, thou seest well how I exalt it 

My theme, and therefore if with greater art 

I fortify it, marvel not thereat. 
Nearer approached we, and were in such place, 

That there, where first appeared to me a rift 

Like to a crevice that disparts a wall, n 

I saw a portal, and three stairs beneath. 

Diverse in color, to go up to it, 

And a gate-keeper, who yet spake no word. 
And as I opened more and more mine eyet, 

I saw him seated on the highest stair, m 

Such in the face that I endured it not. 

Umm ao. Upward atm cum, tad I opoa Imt 
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And in his hand he had a naked sword. 
Which so reflected back the sunbeams towards 

ns. 
That oft in vain I lifted up mine eyes. 

««Tell it from where you are, what is't you 

wish?" 85 

B^an he to exclaim ; ^* Where is the escort ? 
Take heed your coming hither harm you not I " 

'^A Lady of Heaven, with these things conver- 
sant," 
My Master answered him, ^ but even now 
Said to us, ^ Thither go ; there is the portaL' " m 

** And may she speed your footsteps in all good," 
Again began the courteous janitor ; 
^ Come forward then unto these stairs of ours." 

Thither did we approach ; and the first stair 
Was marble white, so polished and so smooth, m 
I mirrored myself therein as I appear. 

The second, tinct of deeper hue than perse. 
Was of a calcined and uneven stone, 
Cracked all asunder lengthwise and across. 

The third, that uppermost rests massively, im 

Porphyry seemed to me, as flaming red 
As blood that from a vein is spirting forth. 

Both of his feet was holding upon this 
The Angel of God, upon the threshold seated. 
Which seemed to me a stone of diamond. i» 

Along the three stairs upward with good will 
Did my Conductor draw me, saying : ^^ Ask 
Humbly that he the fastening may undo." 

Devoutly at the holy feet I cast me, m 

For mercy's sake besought that he would open. 
But first upon my breast three times I smote. 
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Seven P's upon my forehead he described 

With the 8Word*8 point, and, ^^ Take heed that 

thou wash 
These wounds, when thou shalt be within,'' he 
said. 

Ashes, or earth that dry is excavated, m 

Of the same color were with his attire. 
And from beneath it he drew forth two keys. 

One was of gold, and the other was of silver ; 
First with the white, and after with the yellow. 
Plied he the door, so that I was content. m 

^ Whenever f aileth either of these keys 
So that it turn not rightly in the lock," 
He said to us, ^^ this entrance doth not open* 

More precious one is, but the other needs 

More art and intellect ere it unlock, m 

For it is that which doth the knot unloose. 

From Peter I have them ; and he bade me err 
Rather in opening than in keeping shut, 
If people but fall down before my feet" 

Then pushed the portals of the sacred door, w 
Exclaiming : ^* Enter ; but I give you warning 
That forth returns whoever looks behind." 

And when upon their hinges were turned round 
The swiveb of that consecrated gate. 
Which are of metal, massive and sonorous, w 

Roared not so loud, nor so discordant seemed 
Tarpeia, when was ta'en from it the good 
Metellus, wherefore meagre it remained. 

At the first thunder-peal I turned attentive, 

And ^^ Te Deum laudamus " seemed to hear m 
In voices mingled with sweet melody. 

Exactly such an image rendered me 
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That which I heard, as we are wont to catch, 
When people singing with the organ stand ; 
For now we hear, and now hear not, the words, ui 



CANTO X. 

When we had crossed the threshold of the door 
Which the perverted love of souls disuses, 
Because it makes the crooked way seem straight, 

Be-echoing I heard it closed again; 
And if I had turned back mine eyes upon it, t 
What for my failing had been fit excuse ? 

We mounted upward through a rifted rock. 
Which undulated to this side and that. 
Even as a wave receding and advancing. 

*^ Here it behoves us use a little art," m 

Began my Leader, ^^ to adapt ourselves * 
Now here, now there, to the receding side.*' 

And this our footsteps so infrequent made. 
That sooner had the moon's decreasing disk 
Regained its bed to sink again to rest, u 

Than we were forth from out that needle's eye ; 
But when we free and in the open were. 
There where the mountain backward piles itself, 

I wearied out, and both of us uncertain 
About our way, we stopped upon a plain n 

More desolate than roads across the deserts. 

From where its margin borders on the void. 
To foot of the high bank that ever rises, 
A human body three times told would measure ; 

And far as eye of mine could wing its flight, » 
Now on the left, and on the right flank now, 
The same this cornice did appear to me. 
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Thereon our feet had not been moyed as yet, 
When I perceived the embankment round abonti 
Which all right of ascent had interdicted, m 

To be of marble white, and so adorned 
With sculptures, that not only Polydetus, 
But Nature's self, had there been put to shame. 

The Angel, who came down to earth with tidings 
Of peace, that had been wept for many a year, m 
And opened Heaven from its long interdict, 

In front of us appeared so truthfully 
There sculptured in a gracious attitude. 
He did not seem an image that is silent. 

One would have sworn that he was saying, ** Ave ^ ; 
For she was there in effigy portrayed u 

Who turned the key to ope the exalted love. 

And in her mien this language had impressed, 
" JS'cee ancilla Dei^^^ as distinctly 
As any figure stamps itself in wax. « 

^ Keep not thy mind upon one place alone,^ 
The gentle Master said, who had me standing 
Upon that side where people have their hearts ; 

Whereat I moved mine eyes, and I beheld 

In rear of Mary, and upon that side m 

Where he was standing who conducted me, 

Another story on the rock imposed ; 

Wherefore I passed Virgilius and drew near. 
So that before mine eyes it might be set 

There sculptured in the self-same marble were » 
The cart and oxen, drawing the holy ark. 
Wherefore one dreads an office not appointed. 

People appeared in front, and aU of them 
Into seven choirs divided, of two senses 

Made one say, '^No," the other, '^Yes, they 

* ** 
smg. m 
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likewise onto the smoke of the frankincense, 
Which there was imaged forth, the eyes and 

nose 
Were in the yes and no discordant made. 

Preceded there the vessel benedight, 64 

Dancing with girded loins, the humble Psalmist, 
And more and less than King was he in this. 

Opposite, represented at the window 

Of a great palace, Michal looked upon him. 
Even as a woman scornful and afflicted. m 

I moved my feet from where I had been standing. 
To examine near at hand another story. 
Which after Michal glinmiered white upon me. 

There the high glory of the Roman Prince 
Was chronicled, whose great beneficence 
Moved Gregory to his g^reat victory ; n 

T is of the Emperor Trajan that I speak ; 
And a poor widow at his bridle stood. 
In attitude of weeping and of grief. 

Around about him seemed it thronged and full 
Of cavaliers, and the eagles in the gold m 

Above them visibly in the wind were moving. 

The wretched woman in the midst of these 
Seemed to be saying : ^^ Give me vengeance^ 

Lord, 
For my dead son, for whom my heart is break- 
mg. 

And he to answer her : ^* Now wait until » 

I shall return." And she: *^ My Lord,'' like 

one 
In whom grief is impatient, ^^ shouldst thou not 

Betom? " And he : '' Who shall be where I am 
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Will give it thee." And she : ^ Good deed of 
others • 

What boots it thee, if thou neglect thine own ? ^ 
Whence he : ^^ Now comfort thee, for it behoves me 

That I discharge my duty ere I move ; 

Justice so wills, and pity doth retain me." 
He who on no new thing hath ever looked 

Was the creator of this visible language, * 

Novel to us, for here it is not found. 
While I delighted me in contemplating 

The images of such humility, 

And dear to look on for their Maker's sake, 
*'*' Behold, upon this side, but rare they make m 

Their steps," the Poet murmured, ^^ many people ; 

These will direct us to the lofty stairs." 
Mine eyes, that in beholding were intent 

To see new things, of which they curious are, m 

In turning round towards him were not slow. 
But still I wish not, Reader, thou shouldst swerve 

From thy good purposes, because thou hearest 

How God ordaineth that the debt be paid ; 
Attend not to the fashion of the torment, m 

Think of what follows ; think that at the wont 

It can not reach beyond the mighty sentence. 
" Master," began I, " that which I behold 

Moving towards us seems to me not persona, 

And what I know not, so in sight I waver." 
And he to me : ^* The grievous quality ni 

Of this their torment bows them so to earth. 

That my own eyes at first had strife with it ; 
But look there fixedly, and disentangle 
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By right what oometh underneath those stones ; 
Already canst thou see how each is stricken." im 

O ye proud Christians ! wretched, weary ones I 
Who, in the vision of the mind infirm, 
Confidence have in your backsliding steps, 

Do ye not comprehend that we are worms. 

Bom to bring forth the angelic butterfly w 

That flieth unto judgment without screen? 

Wherefore your spirit doth it float on high? 
Like are ye unto insects undeveloped. 
Even as the worm in which formation fails I 

As to sustain a ceiling or a roof, m 

In place of corbel, oftentimes a figure 
Is seen to join its knees unto its breast, 

Which makes of the unreal real anguish 
Arise in him who sees it ; fashioned thus 
Beheld I those, when I had ta'en good heed, w 

True is it, they were more or less bent down. 
According as they more or less were laden ; 
And he who had most patience in his looks 

Weeping did seem to say, ^^ I can no more I " 

CANTO XI. 

^ Our Father, thou who dwellest in the heavens, 
Not circumscribed, but from the greater love 
Thou bearest to the first effects on high. 

Praised be thy name and thine omnipotence 

By every creature, as befitting is • 

To render thanks to thy sweet effluence. 

Come unto us the peace of thy dominion. 
For unto it we cannot of ourselves, 
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If it oome not, with all our intellect. 

Even as thine own Angels of their will n 

Make sacrifice to thee, Hosanna singing, 
So may all men make sacrifice of theirs. 

Give unto us this day our daily manna, 
Withouten which in this rough wilderness 
Backward goes he who toils most to advanoe. » 

And even as we the trespass we have suffered 
Pardon in one another, pardon thou 
Benignly, and regard not our desert 

Our virtue, which is easily o'eroome, 

Put not to proof with the old Adversary, m 

But thou from him who spurs it so, deliver. 

This last petition verily, dear Lord, 

Not for ourselves is made, who need it not. 
But for their sake who have remained behind 
us. 

Thus for themselves and us good furtherance m 
Those shades imploring, went beneath a weight 
Like unto that of which we sometimes dream, 

UnequaUy in anguish round and round 
And weary all, upon that foremost cornice, 
Purg^g away the smoke-stains of the world, m 

If there good words are always said for us. 

What may not here be said and done for them. 
By those who have a good root to their will ? 

Well may we help them wash away the marks m 
That hence they carried, so that clean and light 
They may ascend unto the starry wheels I 

^* Ah I so may pity and justice you disburden 
Soon, that ye may have power to move the wing. 
That shall uplift you after your desire. 

Show us on which hand toward the stairs the way m 
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Is shortest, and if more than one the passes, 
Point us oat that which least abruptly falls ; 

For he who cometh with me, through the burden 
Of Adam's flesh wherewith he is invested. 
Against his will is chary of his climbing." « 

The words of theirs which they returned to those 
That he whom I was following had spoken. 
It was not manifest from whom they came. 

But it was said : ^^ To the right hand come with us 
Along the bank, and ye shall find a pass m 

Possible for living person to ascend. 

And were I not impeded by the stone, 

Which this proud neck of mine doth subjugate, 
Whence I am forced to hold my visage down. 

Him, who still lives and doth not name himself, » 
Would I regard, to see if I may know him. 
And make him piteous unto this burden. 

A Latian was I, and bom of a great Tuscan ; 
Guglielmo Aldobrandeschi was my father ; 
I know not if his name were ever with you* • 

The ancient blood and deeds of gallantry 
Of my progenitors so arrogant made me 
That, thinking not upon the common mother, 

All men I held in scorn to such extent 

I died therefor, as know the Sienese, • 

And every child in Campagnatico. 

I am Omberto ; and not to me alone 

Has pride done harm, but all my kith and Idn 
Has with it dragged into adversity. 

And here must I this burden bear for it n 

TUl Gk>d be satisfied, since I did not 
Among the living, here among the dead«" 

T listening I downward bent my countenance ; 
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And one of them^ not this one who was speaking. 

Twisted himself beneath the weight that cramps 

him, 9 

And looked at me, and knew me, and called oat, 
Keeping his eyes laboriously fixed 
On me, who all bowed down was going with them. 

^ Oh," asked I him, ''art thou not Oderisi, 

Agobbio^s honor, and honor of that art • 

Which is in Paris called illominating? " 

^ Brother," said he, '' more laughing are the leaves 
Touched by the brush of Franco Bolognese ; 
All his the honor now, and mine in part 

In sooth I had not been so courteous n 

While I was living, for the great desire 
Of excellence, on which my heart was bent. 

Here of such pride is paid the forfeiture ; 
And yet I should not be here, were it not 
That, having power to sin, I turned to God. m 

O thou vain glory of the human powers. 
How little green upon thy summit lingers, 
If 't be not followed by an age of grossness I 

In painting Cimabue thought that he 

Should hold the field, now Giotto has the 017, n 
So that the other^s fame is growing dim. 

So has one Guide from the other taken 
The glory of our tongue, and he perchance 
Is bom, who from the nest shall chase them both. 

Naught is this mundane rumor but a breath m 
Of wind, that comes now this way and now thali 
And changeth name, because it changeth side. 

What fame shalt thou have more, if old peel off 
From thee thy flesh, than if thou hadst been dead 
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Before thou left the pappo and the dindi^ in 

Ere pasB a thoasaiid years ? which is a shorter 
Space to the eteme, than twinkling of an eye 
Unto the circle that in heaven wheels slowest. 

With him^ who takes so little of the road 

In front of me, all Tuscany resounded ; m 

And now he scarce is lisped of in Siena, 

Where he was lord, what time was overthrown 
The Florentine delirium, that superb 
Was at that day as now 't is prostitute. 

Yoor reputation is the color of grass lu 

Which comes and goes, and that discolors it 
By which it issues green from out the earth.'* 

And I : *^ Thy true speech fills my heart with good 
Humility, and great tumor thou assuagest ; 
But who is he, of whom just now thou spak- 
est?" m 

^ That," he replied, ^^ is Provenzan Salvani, 
And he is here because he had presumed 
To bring Siena all into his hands. 

He has gone thus, and goeth without rest 

£*er since he died ; such money renders back m 
In payment he who is on earth too daring." 

Ajid I : *^ If every spirit who awaits 
The verge of life before that he repent, 
Remains below there and ascends not hither, 

(Unless good orison shall him bestead,) in 

Until as much time as he lived be passed. 
How was the coming granted him in largess ? " 

^ When he in greatest splendor lived," said he, 
^ Freely upon the Campo of Siena, 
All shame being laid aside, he placed himself; w 

And there to draw his friend from the duress 
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Which in the prison-houBe of Charles he suff exed^ 
He brought himself to tremble in each vein. 

I say no more, and know that I speak darkly ; m 
Yet little time shall pass before thy neighbors 
Will so demean themselves that thon canst gloss 
it 

This action hath released him from those confines." 



CANTO xn. 

Abreast, like oxen going in a yoke, 
I with that heavy-laden soul went on. 
As long as the sweet pedagogue permitted ; 

But when he said, ^^ Leave him, and onward pasSi 
For here 't is good that with the sail and oars, • 
As much as may be, each push on his barque ** ; 

Upright, as walking wills it, I redressed 

My person, notwithstanding that my thoug^ili 
Remained within me downcast and abated. 

I had moved on, and followed willingly n 

The footsteps of my Master, and we both 
Already showed how light of foot we were. 

When unto me he said : ^^ Cast down thine eyw » 
T were well for thee, to alleviate the way, 
To look upon the bed beneath thy feet'* » 

As, that some memory there may be of them. 
Above the buried dead their tombs in earth 
Bear sculptured on them what they were before ; 

Whence often there we weep for them afresh. 
From pricking of remembrance, which alone m 
To the compassionate doth set its spur ; 
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So nw I there, but of a better semblance 
In point of artifice, with figures covered 
Whate'er as pathway from the mount projects. 

I saw that one who was created noble s 

More than all other creatures, down from heaven 
Fall like a thunder-bolt upon one side. 

I saw Briareus smitten by the dart 
Celestial, lying on the other side. 
Heavy upon the earth by mortal frost. m 

I saw lliymbrseus, Pallas saw, and Mars, 
Still clad in armor round about their father, 
Grace at the scattered members of the giants. 

I saw, at foot of his great labor, Nimrod, 

As if bewildered, looking at the people » 

Who had been proud with him in Sennaar. 

O Niobe ! with what afflicted eyes 

Thee I beheld upon the pathway traced. 
Between thy seven and seven children slain ! 

O Saol I how fallen upon thy proper sword m 

Didst thou appear there lifeless in Gilboa, 
That felt thereafter neither rain nor dew ! 

O mad Arachne ! so I thee beheld 

E*en then half spider, sad upon the shreds 

Of fabric wrought in evil hour for thee ! is 

O Behoboam ! no more seems to threaten 
Thine image there ; but full of consternation 
A chariot bears it off, when none pursues ! 

Displayed moreover the adamantine pavement 
How unto his own mother made Alcmaeon m 
Costly appear the luckless ornament ; 

Displayed how his own sons did throw themselves 
Upon Sennacherib within the temple. 
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And how, he being dead, they left him there ; 

Displayed the min and the cruel carnage » 

That Tomyris wrought, when she to Cyrua said, 
^^ Blood didst thou thirst for, and with blood I 
glut thee ! " 

Displayed how routed fled the Assyrians 
After that Holof ernes had been slain. 
And likewise the remainder of that slaoghter. • 

I saw there Troy in ashes and in caverns ; 
O Ilion ! thee, how abject and debased. 
Displayed the image that is there discerned I 

Who e'er of pencil master was or stile. 

That could portray the shades and traits which 
there • 

Would cause each subtile genius to admire ? 

Dead seemed the dead, the living seemed alive ; 
Better than I saw not who saw the truth, 
All that I trod upon while bowed I went. 

Now wax ye proud, and on with looks uplifted, it 
Ye sons of Eve, and bow not down your facet 
So that ye may behold your evil ways I 

More of the mount by us was now encompassed. 
And far more spent the circuit of the sun. 
Than had the mind preoccupied imagined, 9 

When he, who ever watchful in advance 
Was going on, began : ^* Lift up thy head, 
'T is no more time to go thus meditating. 

Lo there an Angel who is making haste 

To come towards us ; lo, returning is • 

From service of the day the sixth handmaiden. 

With reverence thine acts and looks adorn. 
So that he may delight to speed us upward ; 
Think that this day will never dawn again.** 
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I W18 familiar with his admonition • 

Ever to lose no time ; so on this theme 
He ooold not unto me speak covertly. 

Towards ns came the being beautiful 
Vested in white, and in his countenance 
Such as appears the tremulous morning star, n 

His arms he opened, and opened then his wings ; 
^ Come,'* said he, ^* near at hand here are the 

steps. 
And easy from henceforth is the ascent." 

At this announcement few are they who come I 
O human creatures, bom to soar aloft, « 

Why fall ye thus before a little wind ? 

He led us on to where the rock was cleft ; 

There smote upon my forehead with his wings, 
Then a safe passage promised unto me. 

As on the right hand, to ascend the mount m 

Where seated is the church that lordeth it 
O'er the well-guided, above Rubaconte, 

The bold abruptness of the ascent is broken 
By stairways that were made there in the age 
When stiU were safe the ledger and the stave, m 

E'en thus attempered is the bank which falls 
Sheer downward from the second circle there ; 
But on this side and that the high rock graies. 

As we were turning thitherward our persons, 
*• Be€Ui paupertB spiritu^'^ voices ut 

Sang in such wise that speech could tell it not 

Ah me ! how different are these entrances 
From the Infernal I for with anthems here 
One enters, and below with wild laments. 

We now were mounting up the sacred stairs, us 
And it appeared to me by far more easy 
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Than on the plain it had appeared before. 

Whence I : ^^ My Master, say, what heayy thing 
Has been uplifted from me, so that hardly 
Aught of fatigue is felt by me in walking? *' w 

He answered : ^ When the P's which have re- 
mained 
Still on thy face almost obliterate, 
ShaU wholly, as the first is, be erased. 

Thy feet will be so vanquished by good will. 
That not alone they shaU not feel fatigue, m 
But urging up will be to them delight." 

Then did I even as they do who are going 

With something on the head to them unknown. 
Unless the signs of others make them doubt, 

Wherefore the hand to ascertain is helpful, m 

And seeks and finds, and doth fulfil the offioe 
Which cannot be accomplished by the sight ; 

And with the fingers of the right hand spread 
I found but six the letters, that had carved 
Upon my temples he who bore the keys ; m 

Upon beholding which my Leader smiled. 

CANTO XHL 

We were upon the summit of the stairs, 
Where for the second time is cut away 
The mountain, which ascending shriveth alL 

There in like manner doth a cornice bind 

The hill all round about, as doth the first, • 

Save that its arc more suddenly is curved. 

Shade is there none, nor sculpture that appears ; 
So seems the bank, and so the road seems smoothi 
With but the livid color of the stone. 
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^ li to inquire we wait for people here/' lo 

The Poet said, ^^ I fear that peradventure 
Too much delay will our election have." 

Tben steadfast on the sun his eyes he fixed. 
Made his right side the centre of his motion, 
And turned the left part of himself about. u 

** O thou sweet light ! with trust in whom I enter 
Upon this novel journey, do thou lead us," 
Said he, ^ as one within here should be led. 

Thou warmest the world, thou shinest over it ; 
If other reason prompt not otherwise, m 

Thy rays should evermore our leaders be I " 

As much as here is counted for a mile. 
So much already there had we advanced 
In little time, by dint of ready will ; 

And tow'rds us there were heard to fly, albeit s 
They were not visible, spirits uttering 
Unto Love's table courteous invitations. 

The first voice that passed onward in its flight, 
**' Vinum non habent^'' said in accents loud. 
And went reiterating it behind us. » 

And ere it wholly grew inaudible 

Because of distance, passed another, crying, 
^ I am Orestes I " and it also stayed not. 

^O," said I, ^* Father, these, what voices are 
they?" 
And even as I asked, behold the third, » 

Saying : *^ Love those from whom ye have had 
evil!" 

And the good Master said : *^ This circle scourges 
The sin of envy, and on that account 
Are drawn from love the lashes of the scourge. 

The bridle of another sound shall be ; m 
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I think that thou wilt hear it, as I judge. 
Before thou oomest to the Pass of Pardon. 

But fix thine eyes athwart the air right steadfast, 
And people thou wilt see before us sitting, 
And each one close against the cliff is seated.*' u 

Then wider than at first mine eyes I opened ; 
I looked before me, and saw shades with mantles 
Not from the color of the stone diverse. 

And when we were a little farther onward, 

I heard a cry of, " Mary, pray for us ! " m 

A cry of, '^ Michael, Peter, and all Saints I *' 

I do not think there walketh still on earth 
A man so hard, that he would not be pierced 
With pity at what afterward I saw. 

For when I had approached so near to them • 

That manifest to me their acts became. 
Drained was I at the eyes by heavy grief. 

Covered with sackcloth vile they seemed to me, 
And one sustained the other with his shoulder. 
And all of them were by the bank sustained, m 

Thus do the blind, in want of livelihood. 
Stand at the doors of churches asking ahms, 
And one upon another leans his head. 

So that in others pity soon may rise. 

Not only at the accent of their words, • 

But at their aspect, which no less implores. 

And as unto the blind the sun comes not, 
So to the shades, of whom just now I spake, 
Heaven*s light will not be bounteous of itaelf ; 

For all their lids an iron wire transpierces, it 

And sews them up, as to a sparhawk wild 
Is done, because it will not quiet stay. 

To me it seemed, in passing, to do outrage. 
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Seeing the others without being seen ; 

Wherefore I turned me to my counsel sage, n 
WeU knew he what the mute one wished to say, 

And therefore waited not for my demand, 

But said: ^^ Speak, and be brief, and to the 
point.'' 
I had Virgilius upon that side 

Of the embankment from which one may fall, • 

Since by no border 't is engarlanded ; 
Upon the other side of me I had 

The shades devout, who through the horrible 



Pressed out the tears so that they bathed their 
cheeks. 

To them I turned me, and, *^ O people, certain," m 
Began I, ^^ of beholding the high light, 
Which your desire has solely in its care. 

So may grace speedily dissolve the scum 
Upon your consciences, that limpidly 
Through them descend the river of the mind, m 

Tell me, for dear 't will be to me and gracious. 
If any soul among you here is Latian, 
And 't will perchance be good for him I learn 
it" 

^ O brother mine, each one is citizen 

Of one true city ; but thy meaning is, m 

Who may have lived in Italy a pilgrim." 

By way of answer this I seemed to hear 
A little farther on than where I stood. 
Whereat I made myself still nearer heard. 

Among the rest I saw a shade that waited m 

In aspect, and should any one ask how. 
Its chin it lifted upward like a blind man. 
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^ Spirit,'* I said, ^^ who stoopest to aacend. 

If thou art he who did reply to me, m 

Make thyself known to me by place or name.*' 

** Sienese was I/' it replied, ^^ and with 
The others here redeanse my guilty life, 
Weeping to Him to lend himself to ua. 

Sapient I was not, although I Sapla 

Was called, and I was at another's hann m 

More happy far than at my own good fortune. 

And that thou mayst not think that I deceive thee, 
Hear if I was as foolish as I tell thee. 
The arc already of my years descending. 

My fellow-citizens near unto Colle m 

Were joined in battle with their adversaries, 
And I was praying God for what he willed. 

Bouted were they, and turned into the bitter 
Passes of flight ; and I, the chase beholding, 
A joy received unequalled by all others ; w 

So that I lifted upward my bold face. 

Crying to God, ' Henceforth I fear thee not,' 
As did the blackbird at the little sunshine. 

Peace I desired with God at the extreme 

Of my existence, and as yet would not m 

My debt have been by penitence discharged. 

Had it not been that in remembrance held me 
Pier Pettignano in his holy prayers. 
Who out of charity was grieved for me. 

But who art thou» that into our conditions m 

Questioning goest, and hast thine eyes unbound 
As I believe, and breathing dost discourse?" 

^ Mine eyes,'* I said, '' will yet be here ta'en from 
me. 
But for short space ; for small ia the oflEenoe 
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Committed by their being turned with envy, w 

Far greater is the fear, wherein suspended 
My aonl is, of the torment underneath. 
For even now the load down there weighs on 
me. 

And she to me : ** Who led thee, then, among us 
Up here, if to return below thou thinkest ?" i# 
And I : *'*' He who is with me, and speaks not ; 

And living am I ; therefore ask of me, 
Spirit elect, if thou wouldst have me more 
O'er yonder yet my mortal feet for thee." 

^ Oh, this is such a novel thing to hear," m 

She answered, ** that great sign it is QoA, loves 

thee; 
Therefore with prayer of thine sometimes assist 
me. 

And I implore, by what thou most desirest, 
If e'er thou tresdest the soil of Tuscany, 
Well with my kindred reinstate my fame. no 

Them wilt thou see among that people vain 
Who hope in Talamone, and will lose there 
More hope than in discovering the Diana; 

But there still more the admirals will lose." 

CANTO XTV. 

**• Who is this one that goes about our mountain. 
Or ever Death has given him power of flight, 
And opes his eyes and shuts them at his will? " 

^ I know not who, but know he 's not alone ; 
Ask him thyself, for thou art nearer to him, » 
And gently, so that he may speak, aoooet him." 

Thus did two spirits, leaning tow'rds each other. 
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Diflooone about me there on the right hand ; 
Then held supine their faces to address me. 

And said the one : ^^ O soul, that, fastened still m 
Within the body, tow'rds the heaven art going. 
For charity console us, and declare 

Whence comest and who art thou ; for thou mak'at 
us 
As much to marvel at this grace of thine 
As must a thing that never yet has been." u 

And I : ^^ Through midst of Tuscany there wanden 
A streamlet that is bom in Falterona, 
And not a hundred miles of course suffice it ; 

From thereupon do I this body bring. 

To tell you who I am were speech in vain, m 
Because my name as yet makes no great noise.*' 

^ If well thy meaning I can penetrate 

With intellect of mine," then answered me 

He who first spake, ^* thou speakest of the Amo." 

And said the other to him : *'*' Why concealed » 
This one the appellation of that river. 
Even as a man doth of things horrible ? " 

And thus the shade that questioned was of this 
Himself acquitted : ^ I know not ; but truly 
*T is fit the name of such a valley perish ; m 

For from its fountain-head (where is so pregnant 
The Alpine mountain whence is cleft Peloro 
That in few places it that mark surpasseth) 

To where it yields itself in restoration 

Of what the heaven doth of the sea dry up, m 
Whence have the rivers that which goes with 
them, 

Virtue is like an enemy avoided 
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By ftU, as is a serpent, throngh misfortune 
(H place, or through bad habit that impels 
them; 

On which account have so transformed their na- 
ture # 
The dwellers in that miserable valley. 
It seems that Circe had them in her pasture. 

^id ugly swine, of acorns worthier 
Than other food for human use created, 
It first directeth its impoverished way. a 

Curs findeth it thereafter, coming downward. 
More snarling than their puissance demands. 
And turns from them disdainfuUy its muzzle. 

It goes on falling, and the more it grows. 

The more it finds the dogs becoming wolves, m 
This maledict and misadventurous ditch. 

Descended then through many a hollow gulf. 
It finds the foxes so replete with fraud. 
They fear no cunning that may master theuL 

Nor will I cease because another hears me ; m 

And well 't will be for him, if still he mind him 
Of what a truthful spirit to me unravels. 

Tliy grandson I behold, who doth become 
A hunter of those wolves upon the bank 
Of the wild stream, and terrifies them alL m 

He sells their flesh, it being yet alive ; 

Thereafter slaughters them like ancient beeves ; 
Many of life, himself of praise, deprives. 

Blood-stained he issues from the dismal forest ; 
He leaves it such, a thousand years from now m 
In its primeval state 't is not re-wooded." 

As at the announcement of impending ills 
The tmoe of him who listens is disturbed. 
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From whate'er ride the peril seize upon him ; 

So I beheld that other soul, whioh stood it 

Tamed round to listen, grow disturbed and 8ad« 
When it had gathered to itself the word. 

The speech of one and aspect of the other 

Had me desirous made to know their names, 71 
And question mixed with prayers I made thereofy 

Whereat the spirit which first spake to me 

Began again : ^^ Thou wishest I should bring me 
To do for thee what thou 'It not do for me ; 

But since Gk)d willeth that in thee shine f orA « 
Such grace of his, I 'U not be niggard with thee ; 
Know, then, that I Gtiido del Duca am« 

My blood was so with envy set on fire, 
That if I had beheld a man make merry. 
Thou wouldst have seen me sprinkled o'er with 
paUor. 

From my own sowing such the straw I reapl m 
O human race I why dost thou set thy heart 
Where interdict of partnership must be ? 

This is Renier ; this is the boast and honor 
Of the house of Calboli, where no one since 
Hath made himself the heir of his desert m 

And not alone his blood is made devoid, 

Twixt Po and mount, and searshore and the 

Reno, 
Of good required for truth and for diversioii ; 

For all within these boundaries b full 

Of venomous roots, so that too tardily m 

By cultivation now would they diminish. 

Where is good Lirio, and Arrigo Manardi, 
Pier Traversaro, and Guide di 
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O Bomagniioli into bastards tamed ? 

Wben in Bologna will a Fabbro rise ? m 

Wben in Faenza a Bemardin di Fosoo, 
The noble scion of ignoble seed ? 

Be not astonished, Tuscan, if I weep, 
When I remember, with Ghiido da Prata, 
Ugolin d' Azzo, who was living with us, io6 

Frederick Tignoso and his company, 

The house of Traversara, and th' Anastagi, 
And one race and the other is extinct ; 

The dames and cavaliers, the toils and ease 

That filled our souls with love and courtesy, m 
There where the hearts have so malicious grown I 

O Brettinoro ! why dost thou not flee. 
Seeing that all thy family is gone. 
And many people, not to be corrupted? 

Bagnacaval doth well in not begetting, ui 

And ill doth Castrocaro, and Conio worse, 
In taking trouble to beget such Counts. 

WiU do well the Pagani, when their Devil 
Shall have departed ; but not therefore pure 
Will testimony of them e'er remain. in 

O Ugolin de' Fantoli, secure 

Thy name is, since no longer is awaited 
One who, d^;enerating, can obscure it ! 

But go now, Tuscan, for it now delights me 

To weep far better than it doth to speak, m 
So much hath our discourse my mind distressed*** 

We were aware that those beloved souls 

Heard us depart ; therefore, by keeping silent, 
They made us of our pathway confident. 

When we became alone by going onward, vm 

Thunder, when it doth cleave the air, appeared 
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A Yoioe, that counter to as came, exclaiming; 

^ Shall slay me whosoever findeth me I " 
And fled as the reverberation dies 
If suddenly the cloud asunder bursts. m 

As soon as hearing had a truce from this. 
Behold another, with so great a crash, 
That it resembled thunderings following &8t : 

^ I am Aglaurus, who became a stone I " 

And then, to press myself close to the Poet, m 
I backward, and not forward, took a step. 

Already on all sides the air was quiet ; 

And said he to me : ^^ That was the hard curb 
That ought to hold a man within his bounds ; 

But you ti^e in the bait so that the hook mi 

Of the old Adversary draws you to him. 
And hence availeth little curb or calL 

The heavens are calling you, and wheel around 
you. 
Displaying to you their eternal beauties, 
And still your eye is looking on the ground ; i» 

Whence He, who all discerns, chastiseth you**' 

CANTO XV. 

As much as 'twixt the close of the third hour 
And dawn of day appeareth of that sphere 
Which aye in fashion of a child is playing. 

So much it now appeared, towards the night, 
Was of his course remaining to the sun ; • 

There it was evening, and 't was midnight here. 

And the rays smote the middle of our faces, 
Because by us the mount was so encircled. 
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That strai^t towards the west we now were 
going; 

When I perceived my forehead overpowered lo 
Beneath the splendor far more than at first, 
And stapor were to me the things unknown. 

Whereat towards the summit of my brow 
I raised my hands, and made myself the visor 
Which the excessive glare diminisheth. u 

As when from off the water, or a mirror, 
The sonbeam leaps unto the opposite side. 
Ascending upward in the selfsame measure 

That it descends, and deviates as far 

From ftdling of a stone in line direct, m 

(As demonstrate experiment and art,) 

So it appeared to me that by a light 

Befracted there before me I was smitten ; 
On which account my sight was swift to flee. 

^ What is it, Father sweet, from which I cannot a 
So fully screen my sight that it avail me," 
Said I, ^ and seems towards us to be moving ? *' 

^ Marvel thou not, if dazzle thee as yet 
The fiunily of heaven," he answered me ; 
^ An angel 't is, who comes to invite us upward. 

Soon will it be, that to behold these things n 

Shall not be grievous, but delightful to thee 
As much as nature fashioned thee to feeL" 

When we had reached the Angel benedight. 

With joyful voice he said: ^^ Here enter in » 
To stairway far less steep than are the others." 

We mounting were, already thence departed. 
And ^* Beati misericordes " was 
Behind us rang, ^^ Rejoice, thou that o'er- 
oomesti " 

IiMl& WMek Um «mirfv« glwt 
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Mj Master and myself, we two alone # 

Were going upward, and I thought, in going, 
Some profit to acquire from words of his ; 

And I to him directed me, thus asking : 
^ What did the spirit of Bomagna mean. 
Mentioning interdict and partnership ? '* m 

Whence he to me : ^^ Of his own gpreatest failing 
He knows the harm ; and therefore wonder not 
If he reprove us, that we less may rue it. 

Because are thither pointed your desires 

Where by companionship each share is leesened, 
Envy doth ply the bellows to your sighs. a 

But if the love of the supernal sphere 
Should upwardly direct your aspiration. 
There would not be that fear within jronr breast ; 

For there, as much the more as one says Owr^ m 
So much the more of good each one possestedi. 
And more of charity in that cloister bums.*' 

^ I am more hungering to be satisfied," 
I said, ^^ than if I had before been silent, 
And more of doubt within my mind I gather, m 

How can it be, that boon distributed 

The more possessors can more wealthy make 
Therein, than if by few it be possessed ? " 

And he to me : ^' Because thou fixest stiU 

Thy mind entirely upon earthly things, m 

Thou pluckest darkness from the very lig^ 

That goodness infinite and ineffable 

Which is above there, runneth unto love, 
As to a lucid body comes the sunbeam. 

So much it gives itself as it finds ardor, w 

So that as far as charity extends, 
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O'er it increases the eternal valor, 

And the more people thitherward aspire. 

More are there to love well, and more they love 

there. 
And, as a mirror, one reflects the other. ts 

And if my reasoning appease thee not, 

Thon shalt see Beatrice ; and she will folly 
Take from thee this and every other longing. 

Endeavor, then, that soon may be extinct. 

As are the two already, the five wounds m 

That close themselves again by being painfuL" 

Even as I wished to say, *'*' Thou dost appease me," 
I saw that I had reached another cirde. 
So that my eager eyes made me keep silence. 

There it appeared to me that in a vision m 

Ecstatic on a sudden I was rapt. 
And in a temple many persons saw ; 

And at the door a woman, with the sweet 
Behavior of a mother, saying : *^ Son, 
Why in this manner hast thou dealt with us ? m 

Lo, sorrowing, thy father and myself 

Were seeking for thee " ; — and as here she 

ceased. 
That which appeared at first had disappeared. 

Then I beheld another with those waters 

Adown her cheeks which grief distils whenever m 
From great disdain of others it is bom. 

And saying : ^' If of that city thou art lord. 

For whose name was such strife among the gods, 
And whence doth every science scintillate. 

Avenge thyself on those audacious arms m 

That clasped our daughter, O Pisistratus" ; 
And the lord seemed to me benign and mild 
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To answer her with aspect temperate : 

** What shall we do to those who wish us ill. 
If he who loves us be by us oondenmed ? *' w 

Then saw I people hot in fire of wrath. 

With stones a young man slaying, clamorously 
StiU crying to each other, ''Killhim! kill himl"* 

And him I saw bow down, because of death 

That weighed already on him, to the earth, m 
But of his eyes made ever gates to heaven. 

Imploring the high Lord, in so great strife. 
That he would pardon those his persecutors, 
With such an aspect as unlocks compass io n. 

Soon as my soul had outwardly returned m 

To things external to it which are true. 
Did I my not false errors recognize. 

My Leader, who could see me bear myself 
Like to a man that rouses him from sleep, 
Exclaimed : '^ What ails thee, that thou oanst 
not stand ? ai 

But hast been coming more than half a league 
Veiling thine eyes, and with thy legs entangledt 
In guise of one whom wine or sleep subdnetk ? ^ 
^ O my sweet Father, if thou listen to me, 
I 'U tell thee,'' said I, ^ what appeared to ma, m 
When thus from me my legs were ta'en away.** 

And he : ^ If thou sbouldst have a hundred masks 
Upon thy face, from me would not be shut 
^y cogitations, howsoever smalL 

What thou hast seen was that thou mayst not hSi 
To ope thy heart unto the waters of peace, m 
Which from the eternal fountiun are diffused. 

I did not ask, ^ What ails thee 7 ' as he does 

m, la 
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Who only looketh with the eyes that see not 
When of the soul bereft the body lies, m 

But asked it to give vigor to thy feet ; 

Thus must we needs urge on the sluggards, slow 
To use their wakefulness when it returns." 

We passed along, athwart the twilight peering 
Forward as far as ever eye could stretch m 

Against the sunbeams serotine and lucent ; 

And lo ! by slow degrees a smoke approached 
In our direction, sombre as the night, 
Nor was there place to hide one's self therefrom. 

This of our eyes and the pure air bereft us. itf 

CANTO XVI. 

Darkness of hell, and of a night deprived 
Of every planet under a poor sky. 
As much as may be tenebrous with cloud. 

Ne'er made unto my sight so thick a veil. 

As did that smoke which there enveloped us, » 
Nor to the feeling of so rough a texture ; 

For not an eye it suffered to stay open ; 

Whereat mine escort, faithful and sagacious. 
Drew near to me and offered me his shoulder. 

E'en as a blind man goes behind his guide, u 

Lest he should wander, or should strike against 
Aught that may harm or peradventure kill him. 

So went I through the bitter and foul air, 
Listening unto my Leader, who said only, 
^ Look that from me thou be not separated." u 

Voices I heard, and every one appeared 
To supplicate for peace and misericord 
The Lamb of Ood who takes away our sins. 
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Still ^ Agnus Dei " their exordium was ; 

One word there was in all, and metre one, m 
So that all harmony appeared among them. 

^ Master," I said, ^^ are spirits those I hear ? '* 
And he to me : ^^ Thou apprehendest truly. 
And they the knot of anger go unloosing.** 

^ Now who art thou, that deavest through our 
smoke, m 

And art discoursing of us even as though 
Thou didst by calends stiU divide the time? '' 

After this manner by a voice was spoken ; 
Whereon my Master said : ^ Do thou reply, 
And ask if on this side the way go upward.** m 

And 1:^0 creature that dost cleanse thyself 
To return beautiful to Him who made thee. 
Thou shalt hear marvels if thou follow me.'* 

^ Thee will I follow far as is aUowed me," 

He answered ; ^^ and if smoke prevent our seeing. 
Hearing shall keep us joined instead thereof.** m 

Thereon began I : ^^ With that swathing band 
Which death unwindeth am I going upward, 
And hither came I through the infernal anguish. 

And if God in his grace hath me infolded, «§ 

So that he wills that I behold his court 
By method wholly out of modem usage. 

Conceal not from me who ere death thou wast, 
But tell it me, and tell me if I go 
Right for the pass, and be thy words our escort** 

^ Lombard was I, and I was Marco caUed ; m 

The world I knew, and loved that excellence. 
At which has each one now unbent his bow. 

For mounting upward, thou art going right.** 
Thus he made answer, and subjoined : ^ I praj 
thee m 
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To pray for me when thou shalt be above." 

And I to him : *^ My faith I pledge to thee 
To do what thou dost ask me, but am borstiDg 
Inly with doubt, unless I rid me of it. 

First it was simple, and is now made double » 
By thy opinion, which makes certain to me. 
Here and elsewhere, that which I couple with it. 

The world forsooth is utterly deserted 
By every virtue, as thou tellest me, 
And with iniquity is big and covered ; m 

But I beseech thee point me out the cause. 
That I may see it, and to others show it ; 
For one in the heavens, and here below one puts 
it." 

A sigh profound, that grief forced into Ai ! m 

He first sent forth, and then began he : ^' Brother, 
The world is blind, and sooth thou comest from 
HI 

Te who are living every cause refer 

Still upward to the heavens, as if all things 
They of necessity moved with themselves. 

If this were so, in you would be destroyed n 

Free will, nor any justice would there be 
In having joy for good, or grief for eviL 

^le heavens your movements do initiate, 
I say not all ; but granting that I say it, 
Light has been given you for good and evil, n 

And free volition ; which, if some fatigue 

In the first battles with the heavens it suffers. 
Afterwards conquers all, if well 't is nurtured. 

To greater force and to a better nature. 

Though free, ye subject are, and that creates m 
The mind in you the heavens have not in charge. 
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Henoe, if the present world doth go astray, 
In you the cause is, be it sought in yon ; 
And I therein will now be thy true spy. 

Forth from the hand of Him, who fondles it m 
Before it is, like to a little girl 
Weeping and laughing in her childish sport, 

Issues Uie simple soul, that nothing knows, 
Save that, proceeding from a joyous Maker, 
Gladly it turns to that which gives it pleasure, m 

Of trivial good at first it tastes the savor ; 
Is cheated by it, and runs after it, 
If guide or rein turn not aside its love. 

Henoe it behoved laws for a rein to place. 

Behoved a king to have, who at the least m 

Of the true city should discern the tower. 

The laws exist, but who sets hand to them? 
No one ; because the shepherd who precedes 
Can ruminate, but cleaveth not the hoof ; 

Wherefore the people that perceives its guide m 
Strike only at the good for which it hankers. 
Feeds upon that, and farther seeketh not. 

Clearly canst thou perceive that evil guidance 
The cause is that hath made the world depraved. 
And not that nature is corrupt in you. m 

Borne, that reformed the world, accustomed was 
Two suns to have, which one road and the oilier. 
Of God and of the world, made manifest 

One has the other quenched, and to the crosier 
The sword is joined, and ill beseemeth it m 
That by main force one with the other go, 

Because, being joined, one f eareth not the other ; 
If thou believe not, think upon the grain, 
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For by its seed each herb is recognized. 

In the land laved by Po and Adige, m 

Valor and oonrtesy used to be found. 
Before that Frederick had his controTersy ; 

Now in security can pass that way 

Whoever will abstain, through sense of shame. 
From speaking with the good, or drawing near 
them. m 

True, three old men are left, in whom upbraids 
The ancient age the new, and late they deem it 
That God restore them to the better life : 

Currado da Palazzo, and good Gherardo, 

And Guido da Castel, who better named is, m 
In fashion of the French, the simple Lombard : 

Say thou henceforward that the Church of Some, 
Confounding in itself two governments. 
Falls in the mire, and soils itself and burden." 

*^ O Maroo mine," I said, ^^ thou reasonest well ; m 
And now discern I why the sons of Levi 
Have been excluded from the heritage. 

But what Gherardo is it, who, as sample 
Of a lost race, thou sayest hath remained 
Li reprobation of the barbarous age ? " m 

^ Either thy speech deceives me, or it tempts me," 
He answered me ; ^^ for speaking Tuscan to me, 
It seems of good Gherardo naught thou knowesi. 

By other surname do I know him not. 

Unless I take it from his daughter Gbtia. m 

May God be with you, for I come no farther. 

Behold the dawn, that through the smoke rays out, 
Already whitening ; and I must depart — 
Yonder the Angel is — e*er he appear." 

Thus did he speak, and would no farther hear 
me. Ml 
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CANTO xvn. 

Bemember, Reader, if e'er in the Alps 

A mist overtook thee, through which thou oouldst 



Not otherwise than through its membrane mole. 

How, when the vapors humid and condensed 
Begin to dissipate themselves, the sphere • 

Of the sun feebly enters in among them. 

And thy imagination will be swift 
In ooming to perceive how I re-saw 
The sun at first, that was already setting. 

Thus, to the faithful footsteps of my Master m 
Mating mine own, I issued from that cloud 
To rays abneady dead on the low shores. 

O thou. Imagination, that dost steal us 

So from without sometimes, that man perceives 

not. 
Although around may sound a thousand trum- 
pets, u 

Who moveth thee, if sense impel thee not ? 

Moves thee a light, which in the heaven takes 

form. 
By self, or by a will that downward guides it. 

Of her impiety, who changed her form 

Into the bird that most delights in singings m 
In my imagining appeared the trace ; 

And hereupon my mind was so withdrawn 
Within itself, that from without there came 
Nothing that then might be received by it. 

Then rained within my lofty fantasy m 

One crucified, disdainful and ferocious 
In countenance, and even thus was dying. 
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Aiomid him were the great Ahasuems, 
Esther his wife, and the just Mordecai, 
Who was in word and action so entire. » 

And even as this image burst asunder 
Of its own self, in fashion of a bubble 
In which the water it was made of fails, 

There rose up in my vision a young maiden 

Bitterly weeping, and she said : ^ O queen, » 
Why hast thou wished in anger to be naught ? 

Thou 'st slain thyself, Lavinia not to lose ; 
Now hast thou lost me ; I am she who mourns. 
Mother, at thine ere at another's ruin/' 

As sleep is broken, when upon a sudden m 

New light strikes in upon the eyelids dosed, 
And broken quivers e'er it dieth wholly. 

So this imagining of mine fell down 

As soon as the effulgence smote my face. 
Greater by far than what is in our wont* n 

I turned me round to see where I might be. 
When said a voice, ^^ Here is the passage up " ; 
Which from all other purposes removed me. 

And made my wish so fuU of eagerness 

To look and see who was it that was speaking, ai 
It never rests tiU meeting face to face ; 

But as before the sun, which quells the sight. 
And in its own excess its figure veils. 
Even so my power was insufficient here. 

** This is a spirit divine, who in the way m 

Of going up directs us without asking. 
And who with his own light himself conceals. 

He does with us as man doth with himself ; 
For he who sees the need, and waits the asking, 
Malignly leans already tow'rds deniaL ai 
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Aooord we now our feet to such invitiiig, 

Let us make haste to mount ere it grow dark ; 
For then we could not tiU the day return.*' 

Thus my Conductor said ; and I and he 

Together turned our footsteps to a stairway ; m 
And I, as soon as the first step I reached. 

Near me perceived a motion as of wings, 

And fanning in the face, and saying, ^* BeaiU 
Pacijici^ who are without ill anger.** 

Already over us were so uplifted it 

The latest sunbeams, which the night pursues. 
That upon many sides the stars appeared. 

^ O manhood mine, why dost thou vanish so ? " 
I said within myself ; for I perceived 
The vigor of my legs was put in truce. n 

We at the point were where no more ascends 
The stairway upward, and were motionless. 
Even as a ship, which at the shore arrives ; 

And I gave heed a little, if I might hear 

Aught whatsoever in the circle new ; ai 

Then to my Master turned me round and said : 

^ Say« my sweet Father, what delinquency 
Is purged here in the circle where we are ? 
Although our feet may pause, pause not thy 
speech.*' 

And he to me : ** The love of good, remiss » 

In what it should have done, is here restored ; 
Here plied again the ill-belated oar ; 

But still more openly to understand. 
Turn unto me thy mind, and thou shalt gather 
Some profitable fruit from our delay. ti 

Neither Creator nor a creature ever. 
Son,** he began, ^ was destitute of lore 
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Naturml or spiritoal ; and thou knowest it 

The naioral was ever without error ; 

But err the other may by evil object, m 

Or by too much, or by too little vigor. 

While in the first it well directed is. 
And in the second moderates itself, 
It cannot be the cause of sinful pleasure ; 

Bat when to ill it turns, and, with more care iw 
Or lesser than it ought, runs after good, 
'Gainst the Creator works his own creation. 

Hence thou mayst comprehend that love must be 
The seed within yourselves of every virtue, 
And every act that merits punishment. m 

Now inasmuch as never from the welfare 
Of its own subject can love turn its sight, 
From their own hatred all things are secure ; 

And since we cannot think of any being 

Standing alone, nor from the First divided, ui 
Of hating Him is all desire cut off. 

Hence if, discriminating, I judge well. 

The evil that one loves is of one's neighbor. 
And this is bom in three modes in your clay. 

There are, who, by abasement of their neighbor, 
Hope to excel, and therefore only long m 

That from his greatness he may be cast down ; 

There are, who power, grace, honor, and renown 
Fear they may lose because another rises. 
Thence are so sad that the reverse they love ; m 

And there are those whom injury seems to chafe. 
So that it makes them greedy for revenge. 
And such must needs shape out another's harm. 

threefold love is wept for down below ; 
Now of the other will I have thee hear, ni 
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That after good diflordinately nm8. 
Each one oonf usedly a good oonceives 

Wherein the mind may rest, and longeth for it ; 

Therefore to overtake it each one strivea. 
If languid love to look on this attract you, w 

Or in attaining unto it, this cornice, 

After just penitence, torments yon for it. 
There 's other good that doth not make man ha{^ ; 

^ is not felicity, 't is not the good 

Essence, of every good the fruit and root w 
The love that yields itself too much to this 

Above us is lamented in three circles ; 

But how tripartite it may be described, 
I say not, that thou seek it for thyself.'' 

CANTO XVnL 

An end had put unto his reasoning 

The lofty Teacher, and attent was looking 
Into my face, if I appeared content; 

And I, whom a new thirst still goaded on, % 

Without was mute, and said within : ^ Perchanee 
The too much questioning I make annoys him.^ 

But that true Father, who had comprehended 
The timid wish, that opened not itself. 
By speaking gave me hardihood to speak. 

Whence I : ^^ My sight is. Master, vivified ii 

So in thy light, that clearly I discern 
Whatever thy speech importeth or describes. 

Therefore I thee entreat, sweet Father dear, 
To teach me love, to which thou dost refer 
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Evezy good action and its oontrary.'* u 

** Direct," he said, *^ towards me the keen eyes 
Of intellect, and clear will be to thee 
The error of the blind, who would be leaders. 

The sool, which is created apt to love. 

Is mobile unto everything that pleases, ao 

Soon as by pleasure she is waked to action. 

Tour apprehension from some real thing 

An image draws, and in yourselves displays it. 
So that it makes the soul turn unto it. 

And if, when turned, towards it she incline, » 

Love is that inclination ; it is nature. 
Which is by pleasure bound in you anew. 

Then even as the fire doth upward move 
By its own form, which to ascend is bom. 
Where longest in its matter it endures, lo 

So comes the captive soul into desire. 

Which is a motion spiritual, and ne*er rests 
Until she doth enjoy the thing beloved. 

Now may apparent be to thee how hidden 

The truth is from those people, who aver » 

All love is in itself a laudable thing ; 

Because its matter may perchance appear 
Aye to be good ; but yet not each impression 
Is good, albeit good may be the wax.** 

^ Thy words, and my sequacious intellect,** m 

I answered him, ^^ have love revealed to me ; 
But that has made me more impregned with 
doubt ; 

For if love from without be offered us. 
And with another foot the soul go not, 
If right or wrong she go, 't is not her merit.** ii 

And he to me : ^^ What reason seeth here, 
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Myself can tell thee ; beyond that await 
For Beatrice, since 't is a work of faith. 

Every substantial form, that segregate 

From matter is, and with it is united, i 

Specific power has in itself collected. 

Which without act is not perceptible. 
Nor shows itself except by its effect, 
As life doth in a plant by the green leaves. 

But still, whence oometh the intelligence i 

Of the first notions, man is ignorant. 
And the affection for the first allurements, 

Which are in you as instinct in the bee 
To make its honey ; and this first desire 
Merit of praise or blame containeth not. ( 

Now, that to this all others may be gathered. 
Innate within you is the power that counsels, 
And it should keep the threshold of assent. 

This is the principle, from which is taken 

Occasion of desert in you, according i 

As good and guilty loves it takes and winnows. 

Those who, in reasoning, to the bottom went. 
Were of this innate liberty aware, 
Therefore bequeathed they Ethics to the worUL 

Supposing, then, that from necessity i 

Springs every love that is within you kindled. 
Within yourselves the power is to restrain it. 

The noble virtue Beatrice understands 

By the free will ; and therefore see that thou 
Bear it in mind, if she should speak of it'* \ 

The moon, belated almost unto midnight, 
Now made the stars appear to us more rare. 
Formed like a bucket, that is all ablaze. 
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And oonnter to the heavens ran through thoee 
paths 
Which the sun sets aflame, when he of Rome m 
Sees it *twixt Sardes and Corsicans go down ; 

And that patrician shade, for whom is named 
Pietola more than any Mantuan town, 
Ilad laid aside the burden of my lading ; 

Whence I, who reason manifest and plain » 

In answer to my questions had received. 
Stood like a man in drowsy revery. 

But taken from me was this drowsiness 
Suddenly by a people, that behind 
Our backs already had come round to us. n 

And as, of old, Ismenus and Asopus 

Beside them saw at night the rush and throng, 
If but the Thebans were in need of Bacchus, 

So they along that circle curve their step. 

From what I saw of those approaching us, m 
Who by good-will and righteous love are ridden« 

Full soon they were upon us, because running 
Moved onward all that mighty multitude, 
And two in the advance cried out, lamenting, 

** Mary in haste unto the mountain ran, \m 

And Caesar, that he might subdue Ilerda, 
Thrust at Marseilles, and then ran into Spain.** 

^ Quick I quick ! so that the time may not be lost 
By little love ! " forthwith the others cried, 
^ For ardor in well-doing freshens grace ! ** m 

** O folk, in whom an eager fervor now 
Supplies perhaps delay and negligence 
Put by you in well-doing, through lukewarmness. 

This one who lives, and truly I lie not. 

Would &in go up, if but the sun relight us ; vm 
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So tell us where the passage nearest is.*' 

These were the words of him who was my Guide ; 
And some one of those spirits said : ^ Come on 
Behind us, and the opening shalt thou find ; 

So full of longing are we to move onward, ui 

That stay we cannot ; therefore pardon us, 
If thou for churlishness our justice take. 

I was San Skene's Abbot at Verona, 
Under the empire of good Barbarossa, 
Of whom still sorrowing Milan holds dis- 
course ; ni 

And he has one foot in the gprave already, 
Who shall erelong lament that monastery. 
And sorry be for having there had power, 

Because his son, in his whole body sick. 

And worse in mind, and who was evil-bom, m 
He put into the place of its true pastor.'* 

If more he said, or silent was, I know not. 
He had already passed so far beyond us ; 
But this I heard, and to retain it pleased me. 

And he who was in every need my succor ui 

Said : ^^ Turn thee hiUierward ; see two of them 
Come fastening upon slothfulness their teeth." 

In rear of all they shouted : ^ Sooner were 
The people dead to whom the sea was opened. 
Than their inheritors the Jordan saw ; m 

And those who the fatigue did not endure 
Unto the issue, with Anchises* son. 
Themselves to life withouten glory offered." 

Then when from us so separated were 

Those shades, that they no longer ooold be 
seen, ut 

Within me a new thought did entrmooe find, 
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Wbenoe others many and diverse were bom ; 
And so I lapsed from one into another, 
That in a revery mine eyes I closed. 

And meditation into dream transmuted. \u 
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It was the hour when the diurnal heat 

No more can warm the coldness of the moon. 
Vanquished by earth, or peradventure Saturn, 

When geomancers their Fortuna Major 

See in the orient before the dawn • 

Rise by a path that long remains not dim. 

There came to me in dreams a stammering woman, 
Squint in her eyes, and in her feet distorted, 
With hands dissevered, and of sallow hue. 

I looked at her ; and as the sun restores m 

The frigid members, which the night benumbs, 
Even thus my gaze did render voluble 

Her tongue, and made her all erect thereafter 
In little while, and the lost countenance. 
As love desires it, so in her did color. u 

When in this wise she had her speech unloosed. 
She *gan to sing so, that with difficulty 
Could I have turned my thoughts away from her. 

** I am,'* she sang, '^ I am the Siren sweet 

Who mariners amid the main unman, m 

So full am I of pleasantness to hear. 

I drew Ulysses from his wandering way 
Unto my song, and he who dwells with me 
Seldom departs, so wholly I content him.' 

Her mouth was not yet closed again, before 
Appeared a Lady saintly and alert 
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Close at my side to pat her to oonfusion. 

** Virgilius, O Virgilius ! who is this ? " 
Sternly she said ; and he was drawing near 
With eyes stiU fixed upon that modest one* lo 

She seized the other and in front laid open, 

Rending her garments, and her belly showed me ; 
This waked me with the stench that issaed from 
it 

I tamed mine eyes, and good Virgilias said : 
** At least thrice have I called thee ; rise and 
come ; ji 

find we the opening by which thou mayst 
enter." 

I rose ; and full already of high day 

Were all the circles of the Sacred Mountain, 
And with the new sun at our back we went. 

Following behind him, I my forehead bore m 

Like unto one who has it laden with thoaght. 
Who makes himself the half arch of a bridge. 

When I heard say, ^^ Come, here the passage is,** 
Spoken in a manner gentle and benign. 
Such as we hear not in this mortal region. n 

With open wings, which of a swan appeared. 
Upward he turned us who thus spake to us, 
Between the two walls of the solid granite* 

He move<l his pinions afterwards and fanned as. 
Affirming those qui I u gent to be blessed, ai 

For thev shall have their souls with comfort filled. 

^ What aileth thee, that aye to earth thou gaiest?** 
To me my (iuide began to say, we both 
Somewhat Wyond the Angel ha\'ing mounted* 

And I : ** Witli such misgiving makes me go m 
A vision new, which bends me to itself. 
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So that I oannot from the thought withdraw me.** 

"^ Didst thou behold,*' he said, ''that old en- 
chantress, 
Who sole above us henceforth is lamented ? 
Didst thou behold how man is freed from her? m 

Suffice it thee, and smite earth with thy heels. 
Thine eyes lift upward to the lure, that whirls 
The Eternal King with revolutions vast.*' 

Evm as the hawk, that first his feet surveys. 
Then turns him to the call and stretches for- 
ward, m 
Through the desire of food that draws him 
thither, 

Such I became, and such, far as is cleft 
The rock to give a way to him who mounts, 
Went on to where the circling doth begin. 

On the fifth circle when I had come forth, it 

People I saw upon it who were weeping, 
Stretched prone upon the ground, all downward 
turned. 

** AdhcB9it pavimento anima mea^^ 

I heard diem say with sighings so profound. 
That hardly could the words be understood, is 

" O ye elect of Grod, whose sufferings 
Justice and Hope both render less severe. 
Direct ye us towards the high ascents." 

^ If ye are come secure from this prostration. 
And wish to find the way most speedily, m 

Let your right hands be evermore outside.'* 

Thus did the Poet ask, and thus was answered 
By them somewhat in front of us ; whence I 
In what was spoken divined the rest concealed, 
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And unto my Lord's eyes mine eyes I turned ; » 
Whence he assented with a cheerful sign 
To what the sight of my desire implored. 

When of myself I could dispose at will. 
Above that creature did I draw myself. 
Whose words before had caused me to take note, 

Saying : ^* O Spirit, in whom weeping ripens %i 
That without which to Grod we cannot turn. 
Suspend awhile for me thy greater care. 

Who wast thou, and why are your backs turned 
upwards. 
Tell me, and if thou wouldst that I procure thee 
Anything there whence living I departed." m 

And he to me : *' Wherefore our backs the heaven 
Turns to itself, know shalt thou ; but beforehand 
Scias quod egofui successor Petru 

Between Siestri and Chiaveri descends iti 

A river beautiful, and of its name 
The title of my blood its summit makes. 

A month and little more essayed I how 

Weighs the great cloak on him from mize who 

keeps it ; 
For all the other burdens seem a feather. m 

Tardy, ah woe is me ! was my conversion ; 
But when the Roman Shepherd I was made, 
Then I discovered life to be a lie. 

I saw that there the heart was not at rest, 

Nor farther in that life could one ascend ; m 
Whereby the love of this was kindled in me. 

Until that time a wretched soul and parted 
From God was I, and wholly avaricious ; 
Now, as thou seest, I here am punished for it. 

What avarice doth is here made manifest m 
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In the purgation of these souls conyerted, 
And no more bitter pain the Mountain hath. 

Even as our eye did not uplift itself 

Aloft, being fastened upon earthly things, 

So justice here has merged it in Uie earth. m 

As avarice had extinguished our affection 
For every good, whereby was action lost, 
So justice here doth hold us in restraint. 

Bound and imprisoned by the feet and hands ; 
And so long as it pleases the just Lord ni 

Shall we remain immovable and prostrate.'* 

I on my knees had fallen, and wished to speak ; 
But even as I began, and he was 'ware. 
Only by listening, of my reverence, 

^ What cause," he said, ^^has downward bent thee 
thus?" w 

And I to him : ^^ For your own dignity. 
Standing, my conscience stung me with remorse." 

^Straighten thy legs, and upward raise thee, 
brother," 
He answered : *^ Err not, fellow-servant am I 
With thee and with the others to one power, m 

If e'er that holy, evangelic sound. 

Which sayeth neque nubent^ thou hast heard. 
Well canst thou see why in this wise I speak. 

Now go ; no longer will I have thee linger, m 

Because thy stay doth incommode my weeping. 
With which I ripen that which thou hast said. 

On earth I have a grandchild named Alagia, 
Ghx>d in herself, unless indeed our house 
Malevolent may make her by example. 

And she alone remains to me on earth." mi 

UmUT. AadBonorablttvpyBttellmntalBkM. 
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CANTO XX. 

lU strivefl the will against a better will ; 

Therefore, to pleasure him, against my pleasure 
I drew the sponge not saturate from the water. 

Onward I moved, and onward moved my Leader, 
Through vacant places, skirting still the rock, • 
As on a wall close to the battlements ; 

For they that through their eyes pour drop by drop 
The malady which all the world pervades, 
On the other side too near the verge approach. 

Accursed mayst thou be, thou old she-wolf, m 

That more than all the other beasts hast prey 
Because of hunger infinitely hollow I 

O heaven, in whose gyrations some appear 
To think conditions here below are changed^ 
When wiU he come through whom she shall de- 
part? u 

Onward we went with footsteps slow and scaioe. 
And I attentive to the shades I heard 
Piteously weeping and bemoaning them ; 

And I by peradventure heard ^^ Sweet Mary I ** 
Uttered in front of us amid the weeping m 

Even as a woman doth who is in child-birth ; 

And in continuance : ^^ How poor thou wast 
Is manifested by that hostelry 
Where thou didst lay thy sacred burden down/* 

Thereaf terward I heard : ^^ O good Fabricius, » 
Virtue with poverty didst thou prefer 
To the possession of great wealth with vice." 

So pleasurable were these words to me 

That I drew farther onward to have knowledge 
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Tanching that spirit whence they seemed to 
oome. ai 

He furthermore was speaking of the largess 
Which Nicholas unto the maidens gave, 
In order to conduct their youth to honor. 

^ O soul that dost so excellently speak, 

Tell me who wast thou," said I, ** and why only 
Thou dost renew these praises well deserved ? ai 

Not without recompense shall be thy word, 
If I return to finish the short journey 
Of that life which is flying to its end." 

And he : *^ I 'U tell thee, not for any comfort u 
I may expect from earth, but that so much 
Grace shines in thee or ever thou art dead. 

I was the root of that malignant plant 

Which overshadows all the Christian world. 
So that good fruit is seldom gathered from it ; « 

But if Douay and Ghent and Lille and Bruges 
Had power, soon vengeance would be taken on it; 
And this I pray of Him who judges alL 

Hugh Capet was I called upon the earth ; 

From me were bom the Louises and Philips, m 
By whom in later days hath France been gov- 
erned. 

I was the son of a Parisian butcher. 

What time the ancient kings had perished all. 
Excepting one, contrite in cloth of gray. 

I found me grasping in my hands the rein 

Of the realm's government, and so great power 
Of new acquest, and so with friends abounding, 

That to the widowed diadem promoted 

The head of mine own offspring was, from whom 

lAtm SI. By whom In later daj* bM 
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The oonsecrated bones of these began. m 

So long as the great dowry of Provence 

Out of my blood took not the sense of shame, 
T was little worth, but still it did no harm. 

Then it began with falsehood and with force 
Its rapine ; and thereafter, for amends, m 

Took Ponthieu, Normandy, and Grascony. 

Charles came to Italy, and for amends 
A victim made of Conradin, and then 
Thrust Thomas back to heaven, for amends. 

A time I see, not very distant now, it 

Which draweth forth another Charles from 

France, 
The better to make known both him and his. 

Unarmed he goes, and only with the lance 
That Judas jousted with ; and that he thmsts 
So that he makes the paunch of Florence burst 

He thence not land, but sin and infamy, it 

Shall gain, so much more grievous to himself 
As the more light such damage he accounts. 

The other, now gone forth, ta'en in his ship. 

See I his daughter sell, and chaffer for her • 
As corsairs do with other female slaves. 

What more, O Avarice, canst thou do to us. 
Since thou my blood so to thyself hast drawn. 
It careth not for its own proper flesh ? 

That less may seem the future ill and past, ii 

I see the flower-de-luce Alagna enter. 
And Christ in his own Vicar captive made. 

I see him yet another time derided ; 
I see renewed the vinegar and gall. 
And between living thieves I see him slain. • 

I see the modem Pilate so relentless, 
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This dodi not sate him, but without decretal 
He to the temple bears his sordid sails I 

When, O my Liord I shall I be joyful made 

By looking on the yengeance which, concealed, m 
Makes sweet thine anger in thy secrecy ? 

What I was saying of that only bride 

Of the Holy Ghost, and which occasioned thee 
To turn towards me for some commentary, 

So long has been ordained to all our prayers m 
As the day lasts ; but when the night comes on. 
Contrary sound we take instead thereof. 

At that time we repeat Pygmalion, 
Of whom a traitor, thief, and parricide 
Made his insatiable desire of gold ; m 

And the misery of avaricious Midas, 
That followed his inordinate demand. 
At which f orevermore one needs must kugh. 

The foolish Achan each one then records. 

And how he stole the spoils ; so that the wrath m 
Of Joshua still appears to sting him here. 

Then we accuse Sapphira with her husband, 
We laud the hoof -beats Heliodorus had, 
And the whole mount in infamy encircles 

Polymnestor who murdered Polydorus. ui 

Here finally is cried: *0 Crassus, tell us. 
For thou dost know, what is the taste of gold ? ' 

Sometimes we speak, one loud, another low. 
According to desire of speech, that spurs us 
To greater now and now to lesser pace. m 

Bat in the good that here by day is talked of, 
Erewhile alone I was not ; yet near by 
No other person lifted up his voice." 

From him already we departed were, 
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And made endeavor to overcome the road ai 
As much as was permitted to our power, 

When I perceived, like something that is falling, 
The mountain tremble, whence a chill seiied on 

me. 
As seizes him who to his death is going. 

Certes so violently shook not Delos, m 

Before Latona made her nest therein 
To give birth to the two eyes of the heaven. 

Then upon all sides there began a cry. 

Such that the Master drew himself towards me. 
Saying, ^^ Fear not, while I am guiding thee.*' ai 

** Gloria in excelais Dto^ all 

Were saying, from what near I comprehended. 
Where it was possible to hear the cry. 

We paused immovable and in suspense. 

Even as the shepherds who first heard that 
song. Mi 

Until the trembling ceased, and it was finished. 

Then we resumed again our holy path. 

Watching the shades that lay upon the ground. 
Already turned to their accustomed plaint. 

No ignorance ever with so great a strife w 

Had rendered me importunate to know. 
If erreth not in this my memory. 

As meditating then I seemed to have ; 
Neither from haste to question did I dare. 
Nor of myself I there could aught perceive ; m 

So I went onward timorous and thoughtfuL 
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CANTO XXI. 

The natural thirst, that ne'er is satisfied 
Excepting with the water for whose grace 
The woman of Samaria besought, 

Put me in travail, and haste goaded me 

Along the encumbered path behind my Leader, 9 
And I was pitying that righteous vengeance. 

And lo I in the same manner as Luke writeth 
That Christ appeared to two upon the way 
From the sepulchral cave already risen, 

A shade appeared to us, and came behind us, 10 
Down gazing on the prostrate multitude. 
Nor were we ware of it, until it spake. 

Saying, "My brothers, may God give you peace t** 
We turned us suddenly, and Virgilius rendered 
To him the countersign thereto conforming, u 

Thereon began he : " In the blessed council, 
Thee may the court veracious place in peace, 
That me doth banish in eternal exile I " 

" How," said he, and the while we went with speed, 
" If ye are shades whom God deigns not on high. 
Who up his stairs so far has guided you ? " n 

And said my Teacher : " If thou note the marks 
Which this one bears, and which the Angel 

traces. 
Well shalt thou see he with the good must reign* 

Bat because she who spinneth day and night u 
For him had not yet drawn the distaff off, 
Which Clotho lays for each one and compacts, 

His soul, which is thy sister and my own. 
In coming upwards could not come alone, 
By reason that it sees not in our fashion. m 
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Whence I was drawn from out the ample throat 
Of Hell to be his goide, and I shall guide him 
As far on as my school hath power to lead. 

But tell us, if thou knowest, why such a shudder 
Erewhile the mountain gave, and why together » 
All seemed to cry, as far as its moist feet ? ^ 

In asking he so hit the very eye 

Of my desire, that merely with the hope 
My thirst became the less unsatisfied. 

^ Naught is there," he began, ^^ that without order m 
May the religion of the mountain feel. 
Nor aught that may be foreign to its custom. 

Free is it here from every permutation ; 

What from itself heaven into itself reoeiveth 
Can be of this the cause, and naught beside ; • 

Because that neither rain, nor hail, nor snow, 
Nor dew, nor hoar-frost any higher falls 
Than the short, little stairway of three steps. 

Dense clouds do not appear, nor rarefied. 

Nor coruscation, nor the daughter of Thaomas, ai 
That often upon earth her region shifts ; 

No arid vapor any farther rises 

Than to the top of the three steps I spake d, 
Whereon the Vicar of Peter hath his feet. 

Lower down perchance it trembles less or more, ii 
But, for the wind that in the earth is hidden 
I know not how, up here it never trembled. 

It trembles here, whenever any soul 

Feels itself pure, so that it soars, or moves 

To mount aloft, and such a cry attends it. • 

Of purity the wiU alone gives proof, 
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being wholly free to change its oonvent, 
Takes by surprise the soul, and helps it fly. 

Tint it wills well ; but the desire permits not, 
Which divine justice with the self-same will m 
There was to sin, upon the torment sets. 

And I, who have been lying in this pain 

live hundred years and more, but just now felt 
A free volition for a better seat. 

Therefore thou heardst the earthquake, and the 
pious If 

Spirits along the mountain rendering praise 
Unto the Lord, that soon he speed them up- 
wards." 

So said he to him ; and since we enjoy 
As much in drinking as the thirst is great, 
I could not say how much it did me good. 9 

And the wise Leader : ** Now I see the net 
That snares you here, and how ye are set free, 
Why the earth quakes, and wherefore ye rejoioe. 

Now who thou wast be pleased that I may know ; 
And why so many centuries thou hast here ai 
Been lying, let me gather from thy words." 

** In days when the good Titus, with the aid 
Of the supremest King, avenged the wounds 
Whence issued forth ^e blood by Judas sold. 

Under the name that most endures and honors, m 
Was I on earth," that spirit made reply, 
^ Greatly renowned, but not with faith as yet. 

My vocal spirit was so sweet, that Rome 
Me, a Thoulousian, drew unto herself. 
Where I deserved to deck my brows with 
myrtle. • 

Statins the people name me still on earth ; 
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I sang of Thebes, and then of great Achilles ; 
Bat on the way fell with my second barden« 

The seeds unto my ardor were the sparks 

Of that celestial flame which heated me, • 

Whereby more than a thousand have been fired ; 

Of the .^^eid speak I, which to me 

A mother was, and was my nurse in song ; 
Without this weighed I not a drachma's weight. 

And to have lived upon the earth what time m 
Virgilius lived, I would accept one sun 
More than I must, ere issuing from my ban.'* 

These words towards me made Virgilius turn 
With looks that in their silence said, ^Be 

sUent I " 
But yet the power that wills cannot do all 
things ; m 

For tears and laughter are such pursuivants 

Unto the passion from which each springs forth. 
In the most truthful least the will they follow. 

I only smiled, as one who gives the wink ; 

Whereat the shade was silent, and it gaaed m 
Into mine eyes, where most expression dwells ; 

And, *^ As thou well mayst consummate a labor 
So great,*' it said, ^^ why did thy face just now 
Display to me the lightning of a smile ? " 

Now am I caught on this side and on that ; m 

One keeps me silent, one to speak conjures me, 
Wherefore I sigh, and I am understood. 

^ Speak," said my Master, ^^ and be not afraid 
Of speaking, but speak out, and say to him 
What he demands with such solicitude." m 

Whence I : ** Thou peradventure marvellest, 
O antique spirit, at the smile I gave ; 
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But I will have more wonder seize upon thee. 

This one, who guides on high these eyes of mine, 
Is that Yirgilius, from whom thou didst learn ai 
To sing aloud of men and of the Gods. 

If other cause thou to my smile imputedst, 
Abandon it as false, and trust it was 
Those words which thou hast spoken concerning 
him," 

Already he was stooping to embrace ui 

My Teacher's feet ; but he said to him : 

" Brother, 
Do not ; for shade thou art, and shade behold- 
est" 

And he uprising : *^ Now canst thou the sum 
Of love which warms me to thee comprehend, 
When this our vanity I disremember, w 

Treating a shadow as substantial thing." 

CANTO xxn. 

Already was the Angel left behind us, 

The Angel who to the sixth round had turned us, 
Haying erased one mark from off my &ce ; 

And those who have in justice their desire 

Had said to us, ^^ Beati^T in their voices, s 

With ^* sitioy^' and without more ended it 

And I, more light than through the other passes, 
Went onward so, that without any labor 
I followed upward the swift-footed spirits ; 

When thus Virgilius began : ^^ The love m 

Kindled by virtue aye another kindles, 
Provided outwardly its flame appear. 

Hence from the hour that Juvenal descended 
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Among us into the infernal Limbo, 

Who made apparent to me thy affection, u 

My kindliness towards thee was as great 
As ever boond one to an unseen person. 
So that these stairs will now seem short to me. 

Bat tell me, and forgive me as a friend. 

If too great confidence let loose the rein, m 

And as a friend now hold discourse with me ; 

How was it possible within thy breast 

For avarice to find place, 'mid so much wisdom 
As thou wast filled with by thy diligence? ^ 

These words excited Statins at first m 

Somewhat to laughter ; afterward he answered : 
^* Each word of thine is love's dear sign to me. 

Verily oftentimes do things appear 

Which give fallacious matter to our doubts, 
Instead of the true causes which are hidden I • 

Thy question shows me thy belief to be 
That I was niggard in the other life, 
It may be from the circle where I was ; 

Therefore know thou, that avarice was removed 
Too far from me ; and this extravagance ai 

Thousands of lunar periods have punished. 

And were it not that I my thoughts uplifted. 
When I the passage heard where thou ezdaim- 

est, 
As if indignant, unto human nature, 

*' To what impellest thou not, O cursed hunger u 
Of gold, the appetite of mortal men ? ' 
Revolving I should feel the dismal joustings. 

Then I perceived the hands could spread too wide 
Their wings in spending, and repented me 
As well of that as of my other sins ; • 
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How many with shorn hair shall rise again 
Because of ignorance, which from this sin 
Cuts off repentance living and in death I 

And know that the transgression which rebuts 
By direct opposition any sin 00 

Together with it here its verdure dries. 

Therefore if I have been among that folk 
Which mourns its avarice, to purify me, 
For its opposite hath this befaJlen me." 

^ Now when thou sangest the relentless arms 11 
Of the twofold affliction of Jocasta," 
The singer of the Songs Bucolic said, 

^ From that which Clio there with thee preludes, 
It doth not seem that yet had made thee faithful 
That faith without which no good works suffice. 

If this be so, what candles or what sun a 

Scattered thy darkness so that thou didst trim 
Thy sails behind the Fisherman thereafter ? " 

And he to him : '^ Thou first directedst me 

Towards Parnassus, in its grots to drink, • 

And first concerning God didst me enlighten. 

Thou didst as he who walketh in the night, 

Who bears his light behind, which helps him 

not. 
But maketh wise the persons after him. 

When thou didst say : ^ The age renews itself, it 
Justice returns, and man's primeval time. 
And a new progeny descends from heaven.* 

Tlirough thee I Poet was, through thee a Christian ; 
But that thou better see what I design. 
To color it will I extend my hand. « 
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Already was the world in every part 

Pregnant with the true creed, disseminated 
By messengers of the eternal kingdom ; 

And thy assertion, spoken of above. 

With the new preachers was in unison ; • 

Whence I to visit them the custom took. 

Then they became so holy in my sight, 
That, when Domitian persecuted them. 
Not without tears of mine were their Lunents ; 

And all the while that I on earth remained, ii 

Them I befriended, and their upright customs 
Made me disparage all the other sects. 

And ere I led the Greeks unto the rivers 
Of Thebes, in poetry, I was baptized, 
But out of fear was covertly a Christian, • 

For a long time professing paganism ; 

And this lukewarmness caused me the fourth 

circle 
To circuit round more than four centuries. 

Thou, therefore, who hast raised the covering 
That hid from me the good of which I speak, w 
While in ascending we have time to spaie, 

Tell me, in what place is our friend Terentins, 
CiBcilius, Plautus, Varro, if thou knowest ; 
Tell me if they are damned, and in what aUej.** 

^ These, Persius and myself, and others many," m 
Replied my Leader, ^^ with that Grecian are 
Whom more than all the rest the Muses suckled. 

In the first circle of the prison blind ; 

Ofttimes we of the mountain hold discourse 
Which hath our nurses ever with itselL m 
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Euripides is with us, Antiphon, 

Simonides, Agatho, and many other 
Greeks who of old their brows with laurel 
decked. 

There some of thine own people may be seen, 
Antigone, Deiphile and Argla, u§ 

And there Ismene mournful as of old. 

There she is seen who pointed out Langla ; 
There is Tiresias' daughter, and there Thetis, 
And there Deidamia with her sisters." 

Silent already were the poets both, lu 

Attent once more in looking round about, 
From the ascent and from the walls released ; 

And four handmaidens of the day already 
Were left behind, and at the pole the fifth 
Was pointing upward still its burning horn, m 

What time my Cruide : ^^ I think that towards the 
edge 
Our dexter shoulders it behoTes us turn. 
Circling the mount as we are wont to do.** 

Thus in that region custom was our guide ; 

And we resumed our way with less suspicion ai 
For the assenting of that worthy souL 

They in advance went on, and I alone 

Behind them, and I listened to their speech. 
Which gave me lessons in the art of song. 

But soon their sweet discourses interrupted ui 

A tree which midway in the road we found. 
With apples sweet and grateful to the smelL 

And even as a fir-tree tapers upward 

From bough to bough, so downwardly did that ; 
I think in order that no one might climb it. ui 
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On that side where our pathway was endoeed. 
Fell from the lofty rock a limpid water, 
And spread itself abroad upon the leaves. 

The Poets twain unto the tree drew near, 

And from among the foliage a voice i# 

Cried : ^^ Of this food ye shall have scarcity." 

Then said : ^^ More thoughtful Mary was of making 
The marriage feast complete and honorable. 
Than of her mouth which now for you responds ; 

And for their drink the ancient Roman women ui 
With water were content ; and Daniel 
Disparaged food, and understanding won. 

The primal age was beautiful as gold ; 
Acorns it made with hunger savorous, 
And nectar every rivulet with thirst. m 

Honey and locusts were the aliments 
That fed the Baptist in the wilderness ; 
Whence he is glorious, and so magnified 

As by the Evangel is revealed to you.'* 

CANTO XXnL 

The while among the verdant leaves mine eyes 
I riveted, as he is wont to do 
Who wastes his life pursuing little birds. 

My more than Father said unto me : ^ Son, « 

Come now ; because the time that is ordained us 
More usefuUy should be apportioned out." 

I turned my face and no less soon my steps 
Unto the Sages, who were speaking so 
They made the going of no cost to me ; 

And lo ! were heard a song and a lament, m 

^^ Labia med, Domine^'' in fashion 
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Such that delight and dolenoe it brought forth. 

** O my sweet Fisher, what is this I hear ? " 
Began I ; and he answered : ^* Shades that go 
Perhaps the knot unloosing of their debt." u 

In the same way that thoughtful pilgrims do, 
Who, unknown people on the road o'ertaking. 
Turn themselves round to them, and do not stop, 

Even thus, behind us with a swifter motion 

Coming and passing onward, gazed upon us » 
A crowd of spirits silent and devout. 

Each in his eyes was dark and cavernous. 
Pallid in face, and so emaciate 
That from the bones the skin did shape itself. 

I do not think that so to merest rind u 

Could Erisichthon have been withered up 
By famine, when most fear he had of it. 

Thinking within myself I said : ^ Behold^ 
This is the folk who lost Jerusalem, 
When Mary made a prey of her own son." • 

Their sockets were like rings without the gems ; 
Whoever in the face of men reads omo 
Might well in these have recognized the m. 

Who would believe the odor of an apple, 

Begetting longing, could consume them so, m 
And that of water, without knowing how ? 

I stiU was wondering what so famished them. 
For the occasion not yet manifest 
Of their emaciation and sad squalor ; 

And lo ! from out the hollow of his head u 

His eyes a shade turned on me, and looked 

keenly; 
Then cried aloud : " What grace to me is this ? ** 

Never should I have known him by his look ; 
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But in his voice was evident to me 41 

That which his aspect had suppressed within it. 

This spark within me wholly re-enkindled 
My recognition of his altered face, 
And I recalled the features of Forese. 

^ Ah, do not look at this dry leprosy/* 

Entreated he, ^ which dodi my skin discolor, at 
Nor at default of flesh that I may have ; 

But tell me truth of thee, and who are those 
Two souls, that yonder make for thee an esoort ; 
Do not delay in speaking unto me.** 

^ That face of thine, which dead I once bewepti m 
Gives me for weeping now no lesser grief," 
I answered him, ^^ beholding it so changed I 

But tell me, for Grod's sake, what thus denndes 
you? 
Make me not speak while I am marvelling, m 
For ill speaks he who 's full of other longings." 

And he to me : ^^ From the eternal council 
Falls power into the water and the tree 
Behind us left, whereby I grow so thin. 

All of this people who lamenting sing. 

For following beyond measure appetite m 

In hunger and thirst are here re-sanctified. 

Desire to eat and drink enkindles in us 
The scent that issues from the apple-tree, 
And from the spray that sprinkles o*er the ver- 
dure; 

And not a single time alone, this ground «• 

Encompassing, becomes refreshed our pain, — 
I say our pain, and ought to say our solace, ^- 

For the same wish doth lead us to the tree 
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Which led the Christ rejoicing to say Mi, 
When with his veins he liberated as/* n 

And I to him : *^ Forese, from that day 

When for a better life thou ohangedst worlds, 
Up to this time five years have not rolled round. 

If sooner were the power exhausted in thee 

Of sinning more, than thee the hour surprised m 
Of that good sorrow which to Grod reweds us, 

How hast thou come up hitherward already 7 
I thought to find thee down there underneath, 
Where time for time doth restitution make." 

And he to me : ^* Thus speedily hath led me m 
To drink of the sweet wormwood of these tor- 
ments, 
My Nella with her overflowing tears ; 

She with her prayers devout and with her sighs 
Hath drawn me from the coast where one awaits, 
And from the other circles set me free. it 

So much more dear and pleasing is to Ood 
My little widow, whom so much I loved. 
As in good works she is the more alone ; 

For the Barbagia of Sardinia 

By far more modest in its women is m 

Than the Barbagia I have left her in. 

O brother sweet, what wilt thou have me say ? 
A future time is in my sight already. 
To which this hour wiU not be very old, 

When from the pulpit shall be interdicted m 

To the unblushing womankind of Florence 
To go about displaying breast and paps. 

What savages were e'er, what Saracens, 
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Wlio stood in need, to make them covered go, 
Of spiritual or other discipline ? m 

But if the shameless women were assured 

Of what swift Heaven prepares for them, already 
Wide open would they have their mouths to 
howl ; 

For if my foresight here deceive me not, 

They shall be sad ere he has bearded cheeks ui 
Who now is hushed to sleep with lullaby. 

O brother, now no longer hide thee from me ; 
See that not only I, but all these people 
Are gazing there, where thou dost veil the snn*^ 

Whence I to him : ^^ If thou bring back to mind m 
What thou with me hast been and I with thee. 
The present memory will be grievous stilL 

Out of that life he turned me back who goes 
In front of me, two days agone when round 
The sister of him yonder showed herself,'* m 

And to the sim I pointed. ^^ Through the deep 
Night of the truly dead has this one led me. 
With this true flesh, that follows after him. 

Thence his encouragements have led me up, 

Ascending and still circling round the mount » 
That you doth straighten, whom the world made 
crooked. 

He says that he wiU bear me company. 
Till I shall be where Beatrice wiU be ; 
There it behoves me to remain without him. 

This is Virgilius, who thus saith to me,** vm 

And him I pointed at ; ^^ the other is 
That shade for whom just now shook eveiy afepe 

Your realm, that from itself discharges him.*' 

UOl Ikto ii yiigOteA, wlw tkM agrs to «•»** 
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« 

CANTO XXIV. 

Nor speech the going, nor the going that 
Slackened ; but talking we went bravely on. 
Even as a vessel urged by a good wind. 

And shadows, that appeared things doably dead. 
From out the sepulchres of their eyes betrayed 5 
Wonder at me, aware that I was living. 

And I, continuing my colloquy. 

Said : *^ Peradventure he goes up more slowly 
Than he would do, for other people*s sake. 

But tell me, if thou knowest, where is Piccarda ; u 
Tell me if any one of note I see 
Among this folk that gazes at me so.'* 

^ My sister, who, 'twixt beautiful and good, 
I know not which was more, triumphs rejoicing 
Already in her crown on high Olympus." u 

So said he first, and then : ^^ 'T is not forbidden 
To name each other here, so milked away 
Is our resemblance by our dieting. 

This,** pointing with his finger, ^^ is Buonagiunta, 
Buonagiunta of Lucca ; and that face si 

Beyond him there, more peaked than the others, 

Has held the holy Church within his arms ; 
From Tours was he, and purgeth by his fasting 
Bolsena's eels and the Vemaccia wine.'' 

He named me many others one by one ; m 

And all contented seemed at being named. 
So that for this I saw not one dark look. 

I saw for hunger bite the empty air 
Ubaldin dalla Pila, and Boniface, 
Who with his crook had pastured many people, m 

XiatSS. Wram Taan waa b^, and jnuf by Mi 
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I saw Messer Marchese, who had leisure 

Once at Forli for drinking with less dryness, 
And he was one who ne*er felt satisfied. 

But as he does who scans, and then doth priae 
One more than others, did I him of Laoca, m 
Who seemed to take most cognizance of me. 

He mormored, and I know not what Gentooca 
From that place heard I, where he felt the woimd 
Of justice, that doth macerate them so. 

^ O soul,*' I said, ^^ that seemest so desirous m 

To speak with me, do so that I may hear thee. 
And with thy speech appease thyself and me.** 

^ A maid is bom, and wears not yet the veil,*' 
Began he, ^ who to thee shall pleasant make 
My city, howsoever men may blame it. • 

Thou shalt go on thy way with this prevision ; 
If by my murmuring thou hast been deceived. 
True things hereafter will declare it to thee. 

But say if him I here behold, who forth 

Evoked the new-invented rhymes, beginning, m 
Ladies^ that have intelligence of love t ^ 

And I to him : ^ One am I, who, whenever 
Love doth inspire me, note, and in that 
Which he within me dictates, singing go." 

^ O brother, now I see," he said, ^^ the knot 
Which me, the Notary, and Gruittone held 
Short of the sweet new style that now I hear. 

I do perceive full clearly how your pens 
Go closely following after him who dictates. 
Which with our own forsooth came not to 

And he who sets himself to go beyond. 

No difference sees from one style to another 
And as if satisfied, he held his peaoe. 
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Even as the birds, that winter tow'rds the Mile, 
Sometimes into a phalanx form themselves, • 
Then fly in greater haste, and go in file ; 

In such wise all the people who were there. 
Turning their faces, hurried on their steps. 
Both by their leanness and their wishes liirht. 

And as a man, who weaiy ia with trotting. • 

Lets his companions onward go, and walks. 
Until he vents the panting of his ohest ; 

So did Forese let the holy flock 

Pass by, and came with me behind it, saying, n 
^* When will it be that I again shall see thee? " 

^ How long/* I answered, ^* I may live, I know not ; 
Yet my return will not so speedy be. 
But I shall sooner in desire arrive ; 

Because the place where I was set to live 

From day to day of good is more depleted, m 
And unto dismal ruin seems ordained." 

*^ Now go," he said, ^^ for him most guilty of it 
At a beast's tail behold I dragged along 
Towards the valley where is no repentance. 

Faster at every step the beast is going, m 

Increasing evermore until it smites him. 
And leaves the body vilely mutilated. 

Not long those wheels shall turn," and he uplifted 
His eyes to heaven, ^^ ere shall be clear to thee 
That which my speech no farther can declare, it 

Now stay behind ; because the time so precious 
Is in this kingdom, that I lose too much 
By coming onward thus abreast with thee." 

As sometimes issues forth upon a gallop 

A cavalier from out a troop that ride, * 

And seeks the honor of the first enooanter9 
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So he with greater strides departed from us ; 
And on the road remained I with those two, 
Who were such mighty marshals of the world. 

And when before us he had gone so far m 

Mine eyes became to him such pursuivants 
As was my understanding to his words. 

Appeared to me with laden and living bou^is 
Another apple-tree, and not far distant, m 

From having but just then turned thitherward. 

People I saw beneath it lift their hands. 

And cry I know not what towards the leaves, 
Like little children eager and deluded. 

Who pray, and he they pray to doth not answer, 
But, to make very keen their appetite, ui 

Holds their desire aloft, and hides it not 

Then they departed as if undeceived ; 
And now we came unto the mighty tree 
Which prayers and tears so manifold refuses. 

^ Pass farther onward without drawing near ; ui 
The tree of which Eve ate is higher up. 
And out of that one has this tree been raised.** 

Thus said I know not who among the branches ; 
Whereat Virgilius, Statins, and myself 
Went crowding forward on the side that rises. » 

^ Be mindful,'* said he, ^^ of the accursed ones 
Formed of the cloud-rack, who inebriate 
Combated Theseus with their double breasts ; 

And of the Jews who showed them soft in drinking. 
Whence Gideon would not have them for com- 
panions, » 
When he towards Midian the hills descended.** 

Thus, closely pressed to one of the two borderSi 
On passed we, hearing sins of gluttony, 
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Followed forsooth by miserable gains ; 

Then set at large apon the lonely road, m 

A thousand steps and more we onward went. 
In contemplation, each without a word. 

^ What go ye thinking thus, ye three alone ? " 
Said suddenly a voice, whereat I started 
As terrified and timid beasts are wont. m 

I raised my head to see who this might be, 
And never in a furnace was there seen 
Metals or glass so lucent and so red 

As one I saw who said : ^* If it may please yon 
To mount aloft, here it behoves you turn ; m 
This way goes he who goeth after peace." 

His aspect had bereft me of my sight, 

So that I turned me back unto my Teachers, 
Like one who goeth as his hearing (guides him. 

And as, the harbinger of early dawn, ui 

The air of May doth move and breathe out fra- 
grance. 
Impregnate all with herbage and with flowers, 

So did I feel a breeze strike in the midst 
My front, and felt the moving of the plumes 
That breathed around an odor of ambrosia ; im 

And heard it said : ^^ Blessed are they whom grace 
So much illumines, that the love of taste 
Excites not in their breasts too great desire. 

Hungering at all times so far as is just'* 

CANTO XXV. 

Now was it the ascent no hindrance brooked. 
Because the sun had his meridian circle 
To Taurus left, and night to Scorpio ; 
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Wlieref ore as doth a man who tarries not, 

Bat goes his way, whatever to him ap{)ear» • 

If of necessity the sting transfix him. 

In this wise did we enter through the gap, 
Taking the stairway, one before the other. 
Which by its narrowness divides the climbers. 

And as the little stork that lifts its wing u 

With a desire to fly, and doth not venture 
To leave the nest, and lets it downward droop, 

Even such was I, with the desire of asking 

Kindled and quenched, unto the motion coming 
He makes who doth address himself to speak, u 

Not for our pace, though rapid it might be. 
My Father sweet forbore, but said : ^^ Let fly 
The bow of speech thou to the barb hast drawn.*' 

With confidence I opened then my mouth. 

And I began : ^ How can one meagre grow m 
There where the need of nutriment applies not?** 

^ If thou wouldst call to mind how Meleager 
Was wasted by the wasting of a brand, 
This would not,'* said he, ^^ be to thee so sour ; 

And wouldst thou think how at each tremuloiiB 
motion m 

Trembles within a mirror your own image ; 
That which seems hard would mellow seem to 
thee. 

But that thou mayst content thee in thy wish 
Lo Statins here ; and him I call and pray 
He now will be the healer of thy wounds. 

^* If I unfold to him the eternal vengeance. 
Responded Statius, ^^ where thou present art, 
Be my excuse that I can naught deny thee.** 

LfaMlL WIU • dMin to ty, and do«t Ml 
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Then he began : ^ Son, if these words of mine 
Thy mind doth contemplate and doth receive, m 
They 'U be thy light unto the How thou sayest. 

The perfect blood, which never is drunk up 
Into the thirsty veins, and which remaineth 
Like food that from the table thou removest, 

Takes in the heart for all the human members m 
Virtue informative, as being that 
Which to be changed to them goes through the 
veins. 

Again digest, descends it where *t is better 
Silent to be than say ; and then drops thence 
Upon another's blood in natural vase. is 

There one together with the other mingles. 
One to be passive meant, the other active 
By reason of the perfect place it springs from ; 

And being conjoined, begins to operate. 

Coagulating first, then vivifying it 

What for its matter it had made consistent. 

The active virtue, being made a soul 
As of a plant, (in so far di£Ferent, 
This on the way is, that arrived already,) 

Then works so much, that now it moves and feels m 
Like a sea-fungus, and then undertakes 
To organize the powers whose seed it is. 

Now, Son, dilates and now distends itself 
The virtue from the generator's heart. 
Where nature is intent on all the members, it 

But how from animal it man becomes 
Thou dost not see as yet ; this is a point 
Which made a wiser man than thou once err 

So far, that in his doctrine separate 

He made the soul from possible inteUect, • 
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For he no organ saw by this assumed. 

Open thy breast unto the truth that 's coming, 
And know that, just as soon as in the foetus 
The articulation of the brain is perfect, 

The primal Motor turns to it well pleased it 

At so great art of nature, and inspires 
A spirit new with virtue all replete. 

Which what it finds there active doth attract 
Into its substance, and becomes one soul. 
Which lives, and feels, and on itself revolves, n 

And that thou less may wonder at my word. 
Behold the sun's heat, which becometh wine. 
Joined to the juice that from the vine distils. 

Whenever Lachesis hath no more thread. 

It separates from the flesh, and virtually m 

Bears with itself the human and divine ; 

The other faculties are voiceless all ; 

The memory, the intelligence, and the will 
In action far more vigorous than before. 

Without a pause it falleth of itself • 

In marvellous way on one shore or the other ; 
There of its roads it first is cognizant 

Soon as the place there circumscribeth it, 
The virtue informative rays round about, 
As, and as much as, in the living members. it 

And even as the air, when full of rain. 
By alien rays that are therein reflected. 
With divers colors shows itself adorned. 

So there the neighboring air doth shape itself 
Into that form which doth impress upon it m 
Virtually the soul that has stood stilL 

And then in manner of the little flame. 
Which foUoweth the fire where'er it shifts, 
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After the spirit foUoweth its new form. 

Since afterwards it takes from this its semblance, im 
It is called shade ; and thence it organizes 
Thereafter every sense, even to the sight. 

Thence is it that we speak, and thence we laugh ; 
Thence is it that we form the tears and sighs, 
That on the mountain thou mayhap hast 
heard. \m 

According as impress us our desires 

And other affections, so the shade is shaped, 
And this is cause of what thou wonderest at'* 

And now unto the last of all the circles 

Had we arrived, and to the right hand turned, m 
And were attentive to another care. 

There the embankment shoots forth flames of fire. 
And upward doth the cornice breathe a blast 
That drives them back, and from itself se- 
questers. 

Hence we must needs go on the open side, m 

And one by one ; and I did fear the fire 
On this side, and on that the falling down. 

My Leader said : ^^ Along this place one ought 
To keep upon the eyes a tightened rein. 
Seeing that one so easily might err." m 

^ SummcB Deus clemenHcB^^^ in the bosom 
Of the great burning chanted then I heard. 
Which made me no less eager to turn round ; 

And spirits saw I walking through the flame ; 
Wherefore I looked, to my own steps and 
theirs is 

Apportioning my sight from time to time. 

After the close which to that hymn is made. 
Aloud they shouted, " Virum non cognosce " / 
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Then recommenced the hymn with voices low. 
This also ended, cried they : ^^ To the wood m 

Diana ran, and drove forth Helice 

Therefrom, who had of Venus felt the poison.'* 
Then to their song returned they ; then the wives 

They shouted, and the husbands who were chaste. 

As virtue and the marriage vow imposes. m 

And I believe that them this mode sufficeth. 

For all the time the fire is burning them ; 

With such care is it needful, and such food. 
That the last wound of all should be dosed up. 

CANTO XXVI. 

While on the brink thus one before the other 
We went upon our way, oft the good Master 
Said : ^^ Take thou heed ! sufBce it that I warn 
thee." 

On the right shoulder smote me now the sun. 
That, raying out, already the whole west 5 

Changed from its azure aspect into white. 

And with my shadow did I make the flame 
Appear more red ; and even to such a sign 
Shades saw I many, as they went, give heed. 

This was the cause that gave them a beg^inning u 
To speak of me ; and to themselves began they 
To say : ^^ That seems not a factitious body I ** 

Then towards me, as far as they could come. 
Came certain of them, always with regard 
Not to step forth where they would not be 
burned. 10 

** O thou who goest, not from being slower 

LfaMUS. Aad I UaisTv ttet 
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Bat reverent perhaps, behind the others, 
Answer me, who in thirst and fire am burning. 

Nor to me only is thine answer needful ; 

For all of these have greater thirst for it ^ 

Than for cold water Ethiop or Indian. 

Tell us how is it that thou makest thyself 
A wall unto the sun, as if thou hadst not 
Entered as yet into the net of death.'* 

Thus one of them addressed me, and I straight si 
Should have revealed myself, were I not bent 
On other novelty that then appeared. 

For through the middle of the burning road 
There came a people face to face with these. 
Which held me in suspense with gazing at 
them. m 

There see I hastening upon either side 

Each of the shades, and kissing one another 
Without a pause, content with brief salute. 

Thus in the middle of their brown battalions 
Muzzle to muzzle one ant meets another m 

Perchance to spy their journey or their fortune. 

No sooner is the friendly greeting ended. 
Or ever the first footstep passeth onward. 
Each one endeavors to outcry the other ; 

The new-come people : ** Sodom and Gomorrah I " m 
The rest : ^* Into the cow Pasiphae enters. 
So that the bull unto her lust may run I *' 

Then as the cranes, that to Riphsean mountains 
Might fly in part, and part towards the sands. 
These of the frost, those of the sun avoidant, is 

One folk is going, and the other coming. 
And weeping they return to their first songs, 

Itet as. Or •▼« tte flfal i ool a tf pMMi omrard. 
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And to the cry that most befitteth them ; 

And dose to me approached, even as before. 
The very same who had entreated me, m 

Attent to listen in their countenanoe. 

I, who their inclination twice had seen. 
Began : ^^ O sools secure in the possesrion^ 
Whene'er it may be, of a state of peace. 

Neither unripe nor ripened have remained m 

My members upon earth, but here are with me 
With their own blood and their articulations. 

I go up here to be no longer blind ; 
A Lady is above, who wins this grace. 
Whereby the mortal through your world I 
bring. • 

But as your greatest longing satisfied 

May soon become, so that the Heaven may house 

you 
Which full of love is, and most amply spreads, 

Tell me, that I again in books may write it, 

Who are you, and what is that multitude • 

Which goes upon its way behind your backs? " 

Not otherwise with wonder is bewildered 

The mountaineer, and staring round is dumb. 
When rough and rustic to the town he goes. 

Than every shade became in its appearance ; it 
But when they of their stupor were disburdened. 
Which in high hearts is quickly quieted, 

*^ Blessed be thou, who of our border-lands,^ 
He recommenced who first had questioned us, 
*^ Experience freightest for a better life. » 

The folk that comes not with us have offended 
In that for which once CsBsar, triumphing. 
Heard himself called in contumely, ^ Queen.' 
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Therefore they separate, exclaiming, ^ Sodom I ' 
Themselves reproving, even as thou hast heard, m 
And add unto their burning by their shame. 

Our own transgression was hermaphrodite ; 
But because we observed not human law. 
Following like unto beasts our appetite, 

In our opprobrium by us is read, m 

When we part company, the name of her 
Who bestialized herself in bestial wood. 

Now knowest thou our acts, and what our crime 
was ; 
Wouldst thou perchance by name know who we 

are. 
There is not time to tell, nor could I do it. to 

Thy wish to know me shall in sooth be granted ; 
I 'm Gruido Gruinicelli, and now purge me, 
Having repented ere the hour extreme." 

The same that in the sadness of Lycurgus 

Two sons became, their mother re-beholding, ti 
Such I became, but rise not to such height, 

The moment I heard name himself the father 
Of me and of my betters, who had ever 
Practised the sweet and gracious rhymes of love ; 

And without speech and hearing thoughtfully m 
For a long time I went, beholding him. 
Nor for the fire did I approach him nearer. 

When I was fed with looking, utterly 
Myself I offered ready for his service. 
With affirmation that compels belief. in 

And he to me : ^^ Thou leavest footprints such 
In me, from what I hear, and so distinct, 
Lethe cannot efface them, nor make dim. 

But if thy words just now the truth have sworn, m 
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Tell me what is the cause why thou displayest 
In word and look that dear thou holdest me?'* 

And I to him : ^^ Those dulcet lays of yours 
Which, long as shall endure our modem {ashion. 
Shall make forever dear their very ink I '* 

^ O brother/' said he, ** he whom I point out,'' ut 
And here he pointed at a spirit in front, 
^ Was of the mother tongue a better smith. 

Verses of love and proses of romance. 
He mastered all ; and let the foolish talk. 
Who think the Lemosin surpasseth him« m 

To clamor more than truth they turn their faces. 
And in this way establish their opinion. 
Ere art or reason hath by them been heard. 

Thus many ancients with Gruittone did. 

From cry to cry still giving him applause, m 
Until the truth has conquered with most persons. 

Now, if thou hast such ample privilege 
'T is granted thee to go unto the cloister 
Wherein is Christ the abbot of the college, 

To him repeat for me a Paternoster, tm 

So far as needful to us of this world. 
Where power of sinning is no longer ours.** 

Then, to give place perchance to one behind. 
Whom he had near, he vanished in the fire 
As fish in water going to the bottom. vm 

I moved a little towards him pointed out. 
And said that to his name my own desire 
And honorable place was making ready. 

He of his own accord b^an to say : 
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Tan m* abellis vostre cartes deman^ m 

Qutjeu nonC ptiesc ni vueill a voa cobrire ; 

Jeu 8ui Amenity que plor e vai chantan ; 
Consiros vei la pasaada folor^ 
E veijauzen lojom qu^ esper denan. 

Ara VU8 prec per aquella valor. m 

Que vus condua al aom de la acalina, 
Sovenga vus a temprar ma dolor. ^ 

Then hid him in the fire that porifies them* 

CANTO xxvn. 

Ab when he vibrates forth his earliest rays, 
In regions where his Maker shed his blood, 
(The Ebro falling under lofty Libra, 

And waters in the Ganges burnt with noon,) 4 
So stood the Sun ; hence was the day departing, 
When the glad Angel of God appeared to us. 

Outside the flame he stood upon the verge. 
And chanted forth, ^^ Beati mundo corde^^ 
In voice by far more living than our own. 

Then : ^^ No one farther goes, souls sanctified, n 
If first the fire bite not ; within it enter. 
And be not deaf unto the song beyond." 

When we were close beside him thus he said ; 
Wherefore e*en such became I, when I heard 
him, 

* So plMMM me your oomteoot demand, 
I eumot and I will not lude me from yoa. 

I am Amaut, who weep and ainging go ; 
Cxmtrite I see tlie folly of the past. 
And ioyow tee the hoped-for day hef ore ma. 

Tlkeref ore do I implore yon, by that power 

Which gnidee yon to the fummit of the ttain. 
Be mindful to aeraage my ■offering I 
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As he is who is put into the grave. u 

Upon my clasped hands I straightened me. 
Scanning the fire, and vividly recalling 
The human bodies I had once seen burned. 

Towards me turned themselves my good Con- 
ductors, 
And unto me Virgilius sud : *^ My son, » 

Here may indeed be torment, but not death. 

Bemember thee, remember I and if I 
On Geryon have safely guided thee. 
What shall I do now I am nearer God ? 

Believe for certain, shouldst thou stand a full m 
Millennium in the bosom of this flame. 
It could not make thee bald a single hair. 

And if perchance thou think that I deceive thee. 
Draw near to it, and put it to the proof 
With thine own hands upon thy garment's hem. 

Now lay aside, now lay aside all fear, u 

Turn hitherward, and onward come securely " ; 

And I still motionless, and 'gainst my con- 

science ! 
Seeing me stand still motionless and stubborn. 

Somewhat disturbed he said : ^* Now look thou. 

Son, » 

Twixt Beatrice and thee there is this walL" 

As at the name of Thisbe oped his lids 
The dying Pyramus, and gazed upon her. 
What time the mulberry became vermiUon, 

Even thus, my obduracy being softened, m 

I turned to my wise Guide, hearing the name 
That in my memory evermore is welling. 

Whereat he wagged his head, and said: ^^How 
now? 
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Shall we stay on this side ? " then smiled as one 
Doth at a child who 's vanquished by an apple. 

Then into the fire in front of me he entered, m 
Beseeching Statins to come after me. 
Who a long way before divided ns. 

When I was in it, into molten glass 

I would have cast me to refresh myself, m 

So without measure was the burning there ! 

And my sweet Father, to encourage me. 
Discoursing still of Beatrice went on. 
Saying : ** Her eyes I seem to see already I '' 

A voice, that on the other side was singing, » 

Directed us, and we, attent alone 
On that, came forth where the ascent began. 

** VenitCy benedicti Patris mei^^* 

Sounded within a splendor, which was there 
Such it o'ercame me, and I could not look. m 

^^ The sun departs,'' it added, ^* and night oometh ; 
Tarry ye not, but onward urge your steps. 
So long as yet the west becomes not dark." 

Straight forward through the rock the path as- 
cended 
In such a way that I cut off the rays • 

Before me of the sun, that now was low. 

And of few stairs we yet had made assay. 
Ere by the vanished shadow the sun's setting 
Behind us we perceived, I and my Sages. 

And ere in all its parts immeasurable it 

The horizon of one aspect had become. 
And Night her boundless dispensation held. 

Each of us of a stair had made his bed ; 

Because the nature of the mount took from us 
The power of climbing, more than the delight n 
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Eren as in rominating passive grow 

The goats, who have been swift and venturesome 
Upon the mountain-tope ere they were fed. 

Hushed in the shadow, while the sun is hot, 

Watched by the herdsman, who upon his staff m 
Is leaning, and in leaning tendeth them ; 

And as the shepherd, lodging out of doors. 
Passes the night beside his quiet flock. 
Watching that no wild beast may scatter it, 

Such at that hour were we, all three of us, m 

I like the goat, and like the herdsmen they, 
Begirt on this side and on that by rocks. 

Little could there be seen of things without ; 
But through that little I beheld the stars 
More luminous and larger than their wont. to 

Thus ruminating, and beholding these. 

Sleep seized upon me, — sleep, that oftentimes 
Before a deed is done hath tidings of it. 

It was the hour, I think, when from the East 
First on the mountain Citherea beamed, m 

Who with the fire of love seems always burning ; 

Youthful and beautiful in dreams methought 
I saw a lady walking in a meadow. 
Gathering flowers ; and singing she was saying : 

^ Know whosoever may my name demand m 

That I am Leah, and go moving round 
My beauteous hands to make myself a garland. 

To please me at the mirror, here I deck me. 
But never doth my sister Rachel leave 
Her looking-glass, and sitteth all day long. m 

To see her beauteous eyes as eager is she. 
As I am to adorn me with my hands ; 

Umn, B«f on A dMd U doM bM tidily o< U. 
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Her, seeing, and me, doing satisfies.'' 

And now before the antelucan splendors 

That unto pilgrims the more grateful rise, m 
As, home-returning, less remote they lodge, 

The darkness fled away on every side. 
And slumber with it ; whereupon I rose. 
Seeing already the great Masters risen. 

^That apple sweet, which through so many 
branches m 

The care of mortals goeth in pursuit of. 
To-day shall put in peace thy hungerings." 

Speaking to me, Virgilius of such words 

As these made use ; and never were there gifts 
That could in pleasantness compare with these. 

Such longing upon longing came upon me m 

To be above, that at each step thereafter 
For flight I felt in me the pinions growing. 

When underneath us was the stairway all 

Run o'er, and we were on the highest step, m 
Virgilius fastened upon me his eyes. 

And said : ^* The temporal fire and the eternal. 
Son, thou hast seen, and to a place art oome 
Where of myself no farther I discern. 

By intellect and art I here have brought thee ; m 
Take thine own pleasure for thy guide hence- 
forth; 
Beyond the steep ways and the narrow art thou. 

Behold the sun, that shines upon thy forehead ; 
Behold the grass, the flowerets, and the shrubs 
Which of itself alone this land produces. w 

Until rejoicing come the beauteous eyes 

Which weeping caused me to come unto thee, 

Um 119. As tlMM BMfa OM : Mid 
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Thou canst sit down, and thou canst walk among 
them. 

Expect no more or word or sign from me ; 

Free and upright and sound is thy free-will, m 
And error were it not to do its bidding ; 

Thee o*er thyself I therefore crown and mitre I '* 

CANTO xxvm. 

Eager already to search in and round 

The heavenly forest, dense and living-green. 
Which tempered to the eyes the new-bom day, 

Withouten more delay I left the bank. 

Taking the level country slowly, slowly • 

Over the soil that everywhere breathes fragrance. 

A softly-breathing air, that no mutation 
Had in itself upon the forehead smote me 
No heavier blow than of a gentle wind. 

Whereat the branches, lightly tremulous^ n 

Did all of them bow downward toward that side 
Where its first shadow casts the Holy Mountain ; 

Yet not from their upright direction swayed. 
So that the little birds upon their tops 
Should leave the practice of each art of theirs ; u 

But with f uU ravishment the hours of prime. 
Singing, received they in the midst of leavee, 
That ever bore a burden to their rhymes. 

Such as from branch to branch goes gathering on 
Through the pine forest on the shore of Chiaasi, 
When Eolus unlooses the Sirocca n 

Already my slow steps had carried me 
Into the ancient wood so far, that I 
Could not perceive where I had entered it. 
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And lo I my further coarse a stream cut ofE, is 
Which tow*rd the left hand with its little wares 
Bent down the grass that on its margin grew. 

All waters that on earth most limpid are 

Would seem to have within themselves some 

mixture » 

Compared with that which nothing doth conceal. 

Although it moves on with a brown, brown current 
Under the shade perpetual, that never 
Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the moon. 

With feet I stayed, and with ndne eyes I passed 
Beyond the rivulet, to look upon » 

The great variety of the fresh may. 

And there appeared to me (even as appears 
Suddenly something that doth turn aside 
Through very wonder every other thought) 

A lady all alone, who went along m 

Singing and culling floweret after floweret, 
With which her pathway was all painted over. 

^ Ah, beauteous lady, who in rays of love 
Dost warm thyself, if I may trust to looks. 
Which the heart's witnesses are wont to be, is 

May the desire come unto thee to draw 
Near to this river's bank," I said to her, 
^* So much that I may hear what thou art sing- 
ing. 

Thou makest me remember where and what 

Proserpina that moment was when lost m 

Her mother her, and she herself the Spring.'' 

As turns herself, with feet together pressed 
And to the ground, a lady who is dancing. 
And hardly puts one foot before the other, 

Um27. Bnt dowB Um gTMi that oo tte 
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On the YermUion and the yellow flowerets m 

She turned towards me, not in other wise 
Than maiden who her modest eyes casts down ; 

And my entreaties made to be content, 

So near approaching, that the dulcet sound 
Came unto me together with its meaning. • 

As soon as she was where the grasses are 
Bathed by the waters of the beauteous river, 
To lift her eyes she granted me the boon. 

I do not think there shone so great a light 

Under the lids of Venus, when transfixed « 

By her own son, beyond his usual custom I 

Erect upon the other bank she smiled. 
Bearing full many colors in her hands. 
Which that high land produces without seed* 

Apart three paces did the river make us ; it 

But Hellespont, where Xerxes passed across, 
(A curb stiU to all human arrogance,) 

More hatred from Leander did not suffer 
For rolling between Sestos and Abydos, 
Than that from me, because it oped not then. « 

^ Ye are new-comers ; and because I smile,*' 
Began she, ^^ peradventure, in this place 
Elect to human nature for its nest. 

Some apprehension keeps you marvelling ; 

But the psalm Delectasti giveth light m 

Which has the power to uncloud your intellect. 

And thou who foremost art, and didst entreat me. 
Speak, if thou wouldst hear more ; for I came 

ready 
To all thy questionings, as far as needful.'' 

^ The water," said I, '' and the forest's sounds • 
Are combating within me my new faith 
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In something which I heard opposed to this." 

Whence she : ^^ I will relate how from its caose 
Proceedeth that which maketh thee to wonder. 
And purge away the cloud that smites upon 
thee. ft 

The Good Supreme, sole in itself delighting. 
Created man good, and this goodly place 
Gave him as hansel of eternal peace. 

By his default short while he sojourned here ; 
By his default to weeping and to toil « 

He changed his innocent laughter and sweet play. 

That the disturbance which below is made 
By exhalations of the land and water, 
(Which far as may be follow after heat,) 

Might not upon mankind wage any war, im 

This mount ascended tow'rds the heaven so high. 
And is exempt, from there where it is locked. 

Now since the universal atmosphere 

Turns in a circuit with the primal motion 
Unless the circle is broken on some side, m 

Upon this height, that all is disengaged 
In living ether, doth this motion strike 
And make the forest sound, for it is dense ; 

And so much power the stricken plant possesses 
That with its virtue it impregns the air, uf 

And this, revolving, scatters it around ; 

And yonder earth, according as 't is worthy 
In self or in its clime, conceives and bears 
Of diverse qualities the diverse trees ; 

It should not seem a marvel then on earth, m 

This being heard, whenever any plant 
Without seed manifest there taketh root. 

And thou must know, this holy table-land 
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In which thoa art is f uU of every seed^ 

And fruit hath in it never gathered there. m 

The water which thou seest springs not from vein 
Restored by vapor that the cold condenses, 
Like to a stream that gains or loses breath ; 

But issues from a fountain safe and certain, 

Which by the will of God as much regains m 
As it discharges, open on two sides. 

Upon this side with virtue it descends. 
Which takes away all memory of sin ; 
On that, of every good deed done restores it. 

Here Lethe, as upon the other side m 

Eunoc, it is called ; and worketh not 
If first on either side it be not tasted* 

This every other savor doth transcend ; 
And notwithstanding slaked so far may be 
Thy thirst, that I reveal to thee no more, m 

I 'U give thee a corollary still in g^race. 

Nor think my speech will be to thee less dear 
If it spread out beyond my promise to thee. 

Those who in ancient times have feigned in song 
The Age of Gold and its felicity, mi 

Dreamed of this place ])erhaps upon Pamaasos. 

Here was the human race in innocence ; 

Here evermore was Spring, and every fruit ; 
This is the nectar of which each one speaks." 

Then backward did I turn me wholly round in 
Unto my Poets, and saw that with a smile 
They had been listening to these closing words ; 

Then to the beautiful lady turned mine eyes. 

liMiaO. And frnU bM la it B»T«r fUlMTtd 
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CANTO XXIX. 

Singing like unto an enamored lady 

She, with the ending of her words, continued : 
" Beati quorum tecta sunt peccata.^^ 

And even as Nymphs, that wandered all alone 
Among the sylvan shadows, sedulous * 

One to avoid and one to see the sun. 

She then against the stream moved onward, going 
Along the bank, and I abreast of her, 
Iler little steps with little steps attending. 

Between her steps and mine were not a hundred, n 
When equally the margins gave a turn. 
In such a way, that to the East I faced. 

Nor even thus our way continued far 
Before the lady wholly turned herself 
Unto me, saying, *^ Brother, look and listen I '' u 

And lo ! a sudden lustre ran across 

On every side athwart the spacious forest. 
Such that it made me doubt if it were lightning. 

But since the lightning ceases as it comes, it 

And that continuing brightened more and more, 
Within my thought I said, *^What thing is 
this?" 

And a delicious melody there ran 

Along the luminous air, whence holy zeal 
Made me rebuke the hardihood of Eve ; 

For there where earth and heaven obedient were, as 
The woman only, and but just created. 
Could not endure to stay 'neath any veil ; 

Underneath which had she devoutly stayed, 
I sooner should have tasted those delights 
Ineffable, and for a longer time. m 
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WUle 'mid such manifold first-fruits I walked 
Of the eternal pleasure all enrapt, 
And still solicitous of more delights. 

In front of us like an enkindled fire 

Became the air beneath the verdant boughs, » 
And the sweet sound as singing now was heard. 

Virgins sacrosanct I if ever hunger, 
Vigils, or cold for you I have endured. 

The occasion spurs me their reward to claim I 

Now Helicon must needs pour forth for me, m 

And with her choir Urania must assist me. 
To put in verse things difficult to think. 

A little farther on, seven trees of gold 

In semblance the long space still intervening 
Between ourselves and them did counterfeit; « 

But when I had approached so near to them 
The common object, which the sense deoeivee, 
Lost not by distance any of its marks. 

The faculty that lends discourse to reason 

Did apprehend that they were candlesticks, n 
And in the voices of the song ^^ Hosanna I ** 

Above them flamed the harness beautiful, 
Far brighter than the moon in the serene 
Of midnight, at the middle of her month. 

1 turned me round, with admiration filled, • 
To good Virgilius, and he answered me 

With visage no less full of wonderment. 

Then back I turned my face to those high things. 
Which moved themselves towards us so sedately. 
They had been distanced by new-wedded brides. 

The lady chid me : ^^ Why dost thou bum cmly « 
So with affection for the living lights. 
And dost not look at what comes after them?** 
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Then saw I people, as behind their leaders, 

Coming behind them, garmented in white, • 
And such a whiteness never was on earth. 

The water on my left flank was resplendent, 
And back to me reflected my left side, 
£*en as a mirror, if I looked therein. 

When I upon my margin had such post n 

That nothing but the stream divided us, 
Better to see I gave my steps repose ; 

And I beheld the flamelets onward go. 

Leaving behind themselves the air depicted, 
And they of trailing pennons had the semblance. 

So that it overhead remained distinct n 

With sevenfold lists, all of them of the colors 
Whence the sun*s bow is made, and Delia's 
girdle. 

These standards to the rearward longer were 
Than was my sight ; and, as it seemed to me, m 
Ten paces were the outermost apart. 

Under so fair a heaven as I describe 
The four and twenty Elders, two by two. 
Came on incoronate with flower-de-luce. 

They all of them were singing : ^* Blessed thou m 
Among the daughters of Adam art, and blessed 
Forevermore shall be thy loveliness." 

After the flowers and other tender grasses 
In front of me upon the other margin 
Were disencumbered of that race elect, n 

Even as in heaven star foUoweth after star. 
There came close after them four animals, 
Incoronate each one with verdant leaf. 

Plumed with six wings was every one of them. 
The plumage full of eyes ; the eyes of Argus m 
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If they were living would be such as these. 

Reader I to trace their forms no more I waste 
My rhymes ; for other spendings press me so, 
That I in this cannot be prodigaL 

But read Ezekiel, who depicteth them 
As he beheld them from the region cold 
Coming with cloud, with whirlwind, and 
fire ; 

And such as thou shalt find them in his pages, 
Such were they here ; saving that in their plum* 

age 
John is with me, and differeth from him. m 

The interval between these four contained 
A chariot triumphal on two wheels. 
Which by a Griffin's neck came drawn along ; 

And upward he extended both his wings 

Between the middle list and three and three, ui 
So that he injured none by cleaving it 

So high they rose that they were lost to sig^t ; 
His limbs were gold, so far as he was bird. 
And white the others with vermilion mingled. 

Not only Rome with no such splendid car m 

E'er gladdened Africanus, or Augustus, 
But poor to it that of the Sun would be, — 

That of the Sun, which swerving was burnt up 
At the importunate orison of Earth, 
When Jove was so mysteriously just. ai 

Three maidens at the right wheel in a circle 
Came onward dancing ; one so very red 
That in the fire she hardly had been noted. 

The second was as if her fiesh and bones 

Had all been fashioned out of emerald ; ai 

The third appeared as snow but newly faUeo. 
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And now they seemed conducted by the white. 
Now by the red, and from the song of her 
The others took their step, or slow or swift 

Upon the left hand four made holiday m 

Vested in purple, following the measure 
Of one of them with three eyes in her head. 

In rear of all the g^^up here treated of 
Two old men I beheld, unlike in habit, 
But like in gait, each dignified and grave. ij» 

One showed himself as one of the disciples 
Of that supreme Hippocrates, whom nature 
Made for the animals she holds most dear ; 

Contrary care the other manifested, 

With sword so shining and so sharp, it caused m 
Terror to me on this side of the river. 

Thereafter four I saw of humble aspect, 
And behind all an aged man alone 
Walking in sleep with countenance acute. 

And like the foremost company these seven m 
Were habited ; yet of the flower-de-luce 
No garland round about the head they wore. 

But of the rose, and other flowers vermilion ; 
At little distance would the sight have sworn 
That all were in a flame above their brows. im 

And when the car was opposite to me 

Thunder was heartl ; and all that folk august 
Seemed to have further progress interdicted. 

There with the vanward ensigns standing stilL 

CANTO XXX. 

When the Septentrion of the highest heaven 
CWliich never either setting knew or rising. 
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Nor veil of other cloud than that of sin. 

And which made every one therein aware 

Of his own duty, as the lower makes • 

Whoever turns the helm to come to port) 

Motionless halted, the veracious people, 

That came at first between it and the Griffin, 
Turned themselves to the car, as to their peace. 

And one of them, as if by Heaven commissioned, u 
Singing, *'*' Veni^ sponsa^ de Libano " 
Shouted three times, and all the others after. 

Even as the Blessed at the final sunmions 

Shall rise up quickened each one from his cavern. 
Uplifting light the reinvested fiesh, u 

So upon that celestial chariot 

A hundred rose cul vocem tanti senis^ 
Ministers and messengers of life etemaL 

They all were saying, ^' lienedictus qui vetUs^^* 
And, scattering flowers above and round about, m 
** Manihus o date lilia plenisJ** 

Ere now have I beheld, as day began. 

The eastern hemisphere all tinged with rose. 
And the other heaven with fair serene adorned ; 

And the sun's face, uprising, overshadowed m 

So that by tempering influence of vapors 
For a long interval the eye sustained it ; 

Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers 

Which from those hands angelical ascended. 
And downward fell again inside and out, m 

Over her snow-white veil with olive cinct 
Appeared a lady under a green mantle, 
Vested in color of the linng flame. 

And my own spirit, that already now 
So long a time had been, that in her presence m 
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Trembling with awe it had not stood abashed, 

Without more knowledge having by mine eyes. 
Through occult virtue that from her proceeded 
Of ancient love the mighty influence felt. 

As soon as on my vision smote the power # 

Sublime, that had already pierced me through 
Ere from my boyhood I had yet come forth, 

To the left hand I turned with that reliance 
With which the little child runs to his mother, 
When he has fear, or when he is afflicted, « 

To say unto Virgins : ^* Not a drachm 

Of blood remains in me, that doth not tremble ; 
I know the traces of the ancient flame." 

But us Virgilius of himself deprived 

Had left, Virg^us, sweetest of all fathers, m 
Virgilius, to whom I for safety gave me : 

Nor whatsoever lost the ancient mother 
Availed my cheeks now purified from dew, 
That weeping they should not again be darkened^ 

^ Dante, because Virgilius has departed • 

Do not weep yet, do not weep yet awhile ; 
For by another sword thou need'st must weep." 

E*en as an admiral, who on poop and prow 
Comes to behold the people that are working 
In other ships, and cheers them to well-doing, m 

Upon the left-hand border of the car. 

When at the sound I turned of my own name. 
Which of necessity is here recorded, 

I saw the Lady, who erewhile appeared 

Veiled underneath the angelic festival, m 

Direct her eyes to me across the river. 

Although the veil, that from her head descended, 

47. Of Uood rimilni tai bm. tkit 
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Encircled with the foliage of Minerva, 
Did not permit her to appear distinctly, 

In attitude still royally majestic it 

Continued she, like unto one who speaks. 
And keeps his warmest utterance in reserve : 

^ Look at me well ; in sooth I 'm Beatrice I 

How didst thou deign to come unto the Moun- 
tain ? 
Didst thou not know that man is happy 
here ? " n 

Mine eyes fell downward into the clear fountain. 
But, seeing myself therein, I sought the grass. 
So great a shame did weigh my forehead down. 

As to the son the mother seems superb. 

So she appeared to me ; for somewhat bitter m 
Tasteth the savor of severe compassion* 

Silent became she, and the Angels sang 
Suddenly, " In te, Domine^ speravi " .• 
But beyond pedes meos did not pass. 

Even as the snow among the living rafters • 

Upon the back of Italy congeals. 
Blown on and drifted by Sclavonian winds, 

And then, dissolving, trickles through itself 
Whene'er the hmd that loses shadow breathes, 
So that it seems a fire that melts a taper ; m 

E'en thus was I without a tear or sigh. 
Before the song of those who sing forever 
After the music of the eternal spheres. 

But when I heard in their sweet melodies 

Compassion for me, more than had they said^ • 
^Oh wherefore, lady, dost thou thus consume 
him ? " 

«w *'OkwlMffite«,lidj,4oiitiw«ttaii9kffydltet** 
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The ioe, that was about my heart congealed, 
To air and water changed, and in my angaish 
Through mouth and eyes came gushing £rom my 
breast. 

She, on the right-hand border of the car m 

Still firmly standing, to those holy beings 
Thus her discourse directed afterwards : 

^ Ye keep your watch in the eternal day, 

So that nor night nor sleep can steal from yon 
One step the ages make upon their path ; m 

Therefore my answer is with greater care, 
That he may hear me who is weeping yonder. 
So that the sin and dole be of one measure. 

Not only by the work of those great wheels, 

That destine every seed unto some end, ut 

According as the stars are in conjunction, 

But by the largess of celestial graces. 

Which have such lofty vapors for their rain 
That near to them our sight approaches not, 

Such had this man become in his new life m 

Potentially, that every righteous habit 
Would have made admirable proof in him ; 

But so much more malignant and more savage 
Becomes the land untiUed and with bad seed. 
The more good earthly vigor it possesses. m 

Some time did I sustain him with my look ; 
Revealing unto him my youthful eyes, 
I led him with me turned in the right way. 

As soon as ever of my second age 

I was upon the threshold and changed life, m 
Himself from me he took and gave to others. 

When from the flesh to spirit I ascended. 
And beauty and virtue were in me increased. 
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I was to him less dear and less delightful ; 

And into ways untrue he turned his steps, vm 

Pursuing the false images of good. 
That never any promises fulfil ; 

Nor prayer for inspiration me availed. 

By means of which in dreams and otherwise 
I caUed him back, so little did he heed them, vm 

So low he fell, that all appliances 
For his salvation were already short. 
Save showing him the people of perdition. 

For this I visited the gates of death. 

And unto him, who so far up hath led him, m 
My intercessions were with weeping borne. 

God's lofty fiat would be violated. 

If Lethe should be passed, and if such viands 
Should tasted be, withouten any scot 

Of penitence, that gushes forth in tears." m 

CANTO XXXI. 

** O thou who art beyond the sacred river," 
Turning to me the point of her discourse. 
That edgewise even had seemed to me so keen. 

She recommenced, continuing without pause, 
** Say, say if this be true ; to such a charge, i 
Thy own confession needs must be conjoined." 

My faculties were in so great confusion. 

That the voice moved, but sooner was extinct 
Titan by its organs it was set at large. 

Awhile she waited ; then she said : ^* What think- 
est? » 

Answer me ; for the mournful memories 
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In thee not yet are by the waters injured." 

Confusion and dismay together mingled 

Forced such a Yes ! from out my mouth, that 

sight 
Was needful to the understanding of it. u 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when 't is discharged 
Too tensely drawn the bowstring and the bow, 
And with less force the arrow hits the mark, 

So I gave way beneath that heavy burden. 

Outpouring in a torrent tears and sighs, n 

And the voice flagged upon its passage forth. 

Whence she to me : *^ In those desires of mine 
Which led thee to the loving of that good. 
Beyond which there is nothing to aspire to. 

What trenches lying traverse or what chains » 
Didst thou discover, that of passing onward 
Thou shouldst have thus despoiled thee of the 
hope? 

And what allurements or what vantages 
Upon the f oreheatl of the others showed, 
That thou shouldst turn thy footsteps unto 
them ? " m 

After the heaving of a bitter sigh. 

Hardly had I the voice to make response> 
And with fatigue my lips did fashion it. 

Weeping I said : *'*' The things that present were 
With their false pleasure turned aside my steps. 
Soon as your countenance concealed itselL" m 

And she : ^^ Shouldst thou be silent, or deny 
What thou confessesti not less manifest 
Would be thy fault, by such a Judge 't is known. 

But when from one's own cheeks comes bursting 
forth # 
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The accusal of the sin, in our tribunal 
Against the edge the wheel doth turn itself. 

But still, that thou mayst feel a greater shame 
For thy transgression, and another time 
Hearing the Sirens thou mayst be more strong, a 

Cast down the seed of weeping and attend ; 
So shalt thou hear, how in an opposite way 
My buried flesh should have directed thee. 

Never to thee presented art or nature 

Pleasure so great as the fiur limbs wherein m 
I was enclosed, which scattered are in earth. 

And if the highest pleasure thus did faU thee 
By reason of my death, what mortal thing 
Should then have drawn thee into its desire ? 

Thou oughtest verily at the first shaft m 

Of things fallacious to have risen up 
To follow me, who was no longer suclu 

Thou oughtest not to have stooped thy pinions 
downward 
To wait for further blows, or little girl. 
Or other vanity of such brief use. m 

The callow birdlet waits for two or three, 
But to the eyes of those already fledged. 
In vain the net is spread or shaft is shot" 

Even as children silent in their shame 

Stand listening witli their eyes upon the ground. 
And conscious of their fault, and penitent ; m 

So was I standing ; and she said : ^^ If thou 
In hearing suffercst pain, lift up thy beard 
And thou shalt feel a greater pain in seeing." 

With less resistance is a robust holm i» 

Uprooted, either by a native wind 
Or else by that from regions of Iiurbaa, 
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Than I upraised at her command my chin ; 

And when she by the beard the face demanded. 
Well I perceived the venom of her meaning, n 

And as my countenance was lifted up, 

Mine eye perceived those creatures beautiful 
Had rested from the strewing of the flowers ; 

And, still but little reassured, mine eyes 

Saw Beatrice turned round towards the monster, 
That is one person only in two natures. at 

Beneath her veil, beyond the margent green. 
She seemed to me far more her ancient self 
To excel, than others here, when she was here. 

So pricked me then the thorn of penitence, m 

That of all other things the one which turned me 
Most to its love became the most my foe. 

Such self-conviction stung me at the heart 
Overpowered I fell, and what I then became 
She knoweth who had furnished me the cause. » 

Then, when the heart restored my outward sense, 
The lady I had found alone, above me 
I saw, and she was saying, *' Hold me, hold me.'' 

Up to my throat she in the stream had drawn me, 
And, dragging me behind her, she was moving 
Upon the water lightly as a shuttle. m 

When I was near unto the blessed shore, 
" Asperffes me," I heard so sweetly sung. 
Remember it I cannot, much less write it 

The beautiful lady opened wide her arms, m 

Embraced my head, and plunged me underneath. 
Where I was forced to swallow of the water. 

Then forth she drew me, and all dripping brought 
Into the dance of the four beautiful. 
And each one with her arm did cover me. in 
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^ We here are Nymphs, and in the Heaven are 
stars; 
Ere Beatrice descended to the world. 
We as her handmaids were appointed her. 

We 'U lead thee to her eyes ; but for the pleasant 
Light that within them is, shall sharpen thine iw 
The three beyond, who more profoundly look.** 

Thus singing they began ; and afterwards 

Unto the Griffin's breast they led me with them. 
Where Beatrice was standing, turned towards us. 

^See that thou dost not spare thine eyes," they 
said ; us 

*^ Before the emeralds have we stationed thee. 
Whence Love aforetime drew for thee his weap- 
ons. 

A thousand longings, hotter than the flame. 
Fastened mine eyes upon those eyes relucent, 
That still upon the Griffin steadfast stayed, ai 

As in a glass the sun, not otherwise 

Within them was the twofold monster shining. 
Now with the one, now with the other nature. 

Think, Keader, if within myself I marvelled, 
Wlien I beheld the thing itself stand stiU, m 
And in its image it transformed itself. 

While with amazement filled and jubilant. 
My soul was tasting of the food, that while 
It satisfies us makes us hunger for it. 

Themselves revealing of the highest rank vm 

In bearing, did the other three advance. 
Singing to their angelic saraband. 

** Turn, Beatrice, O turn thy holy eyes," 

Such was their song, ^' unto thy faithful one. 
Who has to see thee ta'en so many stepe. i» 
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In g^raoe do as the grace that thou unveil 
Thy face to him, so that he may diaoem 
The second beanty which thou dost conceaL" 

O splendor of the living light eternal I 

Who underneath the shadow of Parnassus im 
Hath grown so pale, or drunk so at its cistern, 

He would not seem to have his mind encumbered 
Striving to paint thee as thou didst appear, 
Where the harmonious heaven o'ershadowed 
thee. 

When in the open air thou didst unveil ? m 
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So steadfast and attentive were mine eyes 
In satisfying their decennial thirst. 
That all my other senses were extinct, 

And upon this side and on that they had 

Walls of indifference, so the holy smile • 

Drew them unto itself with the old net ; 

lf\1ien forcibly my sight was turned away 
Towards my left hand by those goddesses. 
Because I heard from them a ^' Too intently ! " 

And that condition of the sight which is it 

In eyes but lately smitten by the sun 
Bereft me of my vision some short while ; 

But to the less when sight re-shaped itself, 
I say the less in reference to the greater 
Splendor from which perforce I had withdrawn, 

I saw upon its right wing wheeled about it 

The glorious host, returning with the sun 
And with the sevenfold flames upon their faoes. 

As underneath its shields, to save itself. 
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A squadron turns, and with its banner wheels, » 
Before the whole thereof can change its front, 

That soldiery of the celestial kingdom 

Which marched in the advance had wholly 

passed us 
Before the chariot had turned its pole. 

Then to the wheels the maidens turned themselves. 
And the Griffin moved his burden benedight, » 
But so that not a feather of him fluttered. 

The lady fair who drew me through the ford 
Followed with Statins and myself the wheel 
"Which made its orbit with the lesser arc m 

So passing through the lofty forest, vacant 
By fault of her who in the serpent trusted. 
Angelic music made our steps keep time. 

Perchance as great a space had in three flights 
An arrow loosened from the string o'erpassed, m 
As we had moved when Beatrice descended. 

I heard them murmur all together, ^* Adam I " 
Then circled they about a tree despoiled 
Of blooms and other leafage on each bough. 

Its tresses, which so much the more dilate m 

As higher they ascend, had been by Indians 
Among their forests marvelled at for height. 

^ Blessed art thou, O Griffin, who dost not 

Pluck with thy beak these branches sweet to 

taste. 
Since appetite by this was turned to eviL" m 

After this fashion round the tree robust 

The others shouted ; and the twofold creature : 
^ Thus is preserved the seed of all the just.'* 

And turning to the pole which he had dragged. 
He drew it close beneath the widowed bought m 
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And what was of it unto it left bound. 

In the same manner as our trees (when downward 
Falls the great light, with that together mingled 
Which after the celestial Lasca shines) 

Begin to swell, and then renew themselves, m 

Each one with its own color, ere the Son 
Harness his steeds beneath another star : 

Less than of rose and more than violet 
A hue disclosing, was renewed the tree 
That had erewhile its boughs so desolate. m 

I never heard, nor here below is sung. 

The hymn which afterward that people sang, 
Nor did I bear the melody throughout. 

Had I the power to paint how fell asleep 

Those eyes compassionless, of Syrinx hearing, « 
Those eyes to which more watching cost so dear, 

Even as a painter who from model paints 
I would portray how I was lulled asleep ; 
He may, who well can picture drowsihood. 

Therefore I pass to what time I awoke, it 

And say a splendor rent from me the veil 
Of slumber, and a calling: ^^Rise, what dost 
thou ? " 

As to behold the apple-tree in blossom 

Which makes the Angels greedy for its fruit. 
And keeps perpetual bridals in the Heaven, n 

Peter and John and James conducted were. 
And, overcome, recovered at the word 
By which still greater slumbers have been broken. 

And saw their school diminished by the loss 
Not only of Elias, but of Moses, m 

And the apparel of their Master changed ; 

So I revived, and saw that piteous one 
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Above me standing, who had been conductress 
Aforetime of my steps beside the river. 

And aU in doubt I s^d, '' Where's Beatrice? " m 
And she : ^^ Behold her seated underneath 
The leafage new, upon the root of it. 

Behold the company that circles her ; 

The rest behind the Griffin are ascending 
With more melodious song, and more pro* 
found." m 

And if her speech were more diffuse I know not. 
Because already in my sight was she 
Who from the hearing of aught else had shut me. 

Alone she sat upon the very earth. 

Left there as guardian of the chariot m 

Which I had seen the biform monster fasten. 

Encircling her, a cloister made themselves 

The seven Nymphs, with those lights in their 

hands 
Which are secure from Aquilon and Auster. 

^ Short while shalt thou be here a forester, m 

And thou shalt be with me forevermore 
A citizen of that Rome where Christ is Roman. 

Therefore, for that world's good which liveth ill. 
Fix on the car thine eyes, and what thou seett, 
Haring returned to earth, take heed thou 
write." Ml 

Thus Beatrice ; and I, who at the feet 
Of her conmiandments all devoted was. 
My mind and eyes directetl where she willed. 

Never descended with so swift a motion 

Fire from a heavy cloud, when it is raining w 
From out the region which is most remote. 

As I beheld the bird of Jove descend 
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Down through the tree, rending away the bark. 
As well as bloasoms and the foliage new ; 

And he with all his might the chariot smote, m 
Whereat it reeled, like vessel in a tempest 
Tossed by the waves, now starboard and now 
larboard. 

Thereafter saw I leap into the body 
Of the triumphal vehicle a Fox, 
That seemed unfed with any wholesome food, nt 

But for his hideous sins upbraiding him. 
My La<ly put him to as swift a flight 
As such a fleshless skeleton could bear. 

Then by the way that it before had come. 

Into the chariot's chest I saw the FoLgle m 

Descend, and leave it feathered with his plumes. 

And such as issues from a heart that mourns, 
A voice from Heaven there issued, and it said : 
^* My little bark, how badly art thou freighted I ** 

Methought, then, that the earth did yawn between 
Both wheels, and I saw rise from it a Dragon, m 
Who through the chariot upward fixed his tail. 

And as a wasp that draweth back its sting. 
Drawing unto himself his tail malign. 
Drew out the floor, and went his way re- 
joicing, ui 

That which remained behind, even as with grass 
A fertile region, with the feathers, offered 
Perhaps with pure intention and benign, 

Beclothed itself, and with them were reclothed 
The pole and both the wheels so speedily, m 
A sigh doth longer keep the lips apart 

Transfigured thus the holy edifice 

Thrust forward heads upon the parts of it, 
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Three on the pole and one at either comer. 
The first were homed like oxen ; but the four im 

Had but a single horn upon the forehead ; 

A monster such had never yet been seen I 
Firm as a rock upon a mountain high, 

Seated upon it, there appeared to me 

A shameless whore, with eyes swift glancing 
round, m 

And, as if not to have her taken from him. 

Upright beside her I beheld a giant ; 

And ever and anon they kissed each other. 
But because she her wanton, roving eye 

Turned upon me, her angry paramour vm 

Did scourge her from her head unto her feet. 
Then full of jealousy, and fierce with wrath. 

He loosed the monster, and across the forest 

Dragged it so far, he made of that alone 
A shield unto the whore and the strange beast im 

CANTO xxxm. 

** DeuSj venerunt gentes^^^ alternating 

Now three, now four, melodious psalmody 
The maidens in the midst of tears b^;an ; 

And Beatrice, compassionate and sighing. 

Listened to them with such a countenance, t 
That scarce more changed was Mary at the crots. 

But when the other virgins place had given 
For her to speak, uprisen to her feet 
With color as of fire, she made response : 

^ Modicum^ et non videbitU me ; m 

Et iterum^ my sisters predilect. 
Modicum^ et voe videbitis me.*' 
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Then all the seven in front of her she placed ; 
And after her, by beckoning only, moved 
Me and the hidy and the sage who stayed. m 

So she moved onward ; and I do not think 

That her tenth step was placed upon the groond^ 
When with her eyes upon mine eyes she smote, 

And with a tranquil aspect, ^' Come more quickly," 
To me she said, *^ that, if I speak with thee, n 
To listen to me thou mayst be well placed." 

As soon as I was with her as I should be, 

She said to me : ** Why, brother, dost thou not 
Venture to question now, in coming with me ? " 

As unto those who are too reverential, » 

Speaking in presence of superiors. 
Who drag no living utterance to their teeth. 

It me befell, that without perfect sound 
Began I : ** My necessity. Madonna, 
You know, and that which thereunto is good." » 

And she to me : ^^ Of fear and bashfulness 
Henceforward I will have thee strip thyself, 
So that thou speak no more as one who dreams. 

Know that the vessel which the serpent broke 
Was, and is not ; but let him who is guilty » 
Think that God's vengeance does not fear a sop. 

Without an heir shall not forever be 

The Eagle that left his plumes upon the car. 
Whence it became a monster, then a prey ; 

For verily I see, and hence narrate it, # 

The stars already near to bring the time. 
From every hindrance safe, and every bar. 

Within which a Five-himdred, Ten, and Kve, 
One sent from God, shall slay the thievish 
woman 
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And that same giant who is sinning with her. # 

And peradventure my dark utterance. 

Like Themis and Uie Sphinx, may less persuade 

thee, 
Since, in their mode, it clouds the intellect ; 

But soon the facts shall be the Naiades 

Who shall this difficult enigma solve, w 

Without destruction of the flocks and harrests. 

Note thou ; and even as by me are uttered 

These words, so teach them unto those who live 
That life which is a running unto death ; 

And bear in mind, whene'er thou writest them, » 
Not to conceal what thou hast seen the plant, 
That twice already has been pillaged here. 

Whoever pillages or shatters it. 

With blasphemy of deed offendeth Ghxl, 

Who made it holy for his use alone. m 

For biting that, in pain and in desire 

Five thousand years and more the first-bom soul 
Craved Him, who punished in himself the bite. 

Thy genius slumbers, if it deem it not 

For special reason so pre-eminent • 

In height, and so inverted in its summit. 

And if thy vain imaginings had not been 
Water of Elsa round about thy mind. 
And Pyramus to the mulberry, their pleasure 

Thou by so many circumstances only n 

The justice of the interdict of God 
Morally in the tree wouldst recognize. 

But since I see thee in thine intellect 

Converted into stone and stained with sin. 

So that the light of my discourse doth daie theei 

I will too, if not written, at least painted^ n 
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Thon bear it back within thee, for the reason 
That cinct with pahn the pilgrim's staff is borne." 

And I : ** As by a signet is the wax 

Which does not change the figure stamped 
upon it, » 

My brain is now imprinted by yourself. 

But wherefore so beyond my power of sight 
Soars your desirable discourse, that aye 
The more I strive, so much the more I lose it? ^ 

** That thou mayst reoognuee,'' she said, ^ the school 
Which thou hast followed, and mayst see how 
far m 

Its doctrine follows after my discourse. 

And mayst behold your path from the divine 
Distant as far as separated is 
From earth the heaven that highest hastens on." 

Whence her I answered : '* I do not remember 9t 
That ever I estranged myself from you. 
Nor have I conscience of it that reproves me." 

^ And if thou art not able to remember," 

Smiling she answered, '* recollect thee now m 
That thou this very day hast drunk of Lethe ; 

And if from smoke a fire may be inferred. 
Such an oblivion clearly demonstrates 
Some error in thy will elsewhere intent. 

Truly from this time forward shaU my words m 
Be naked, so far as it is befitting 
To lay them open unto thy rude gaze." 

And more coruscant and with slower steps 
The sun was holding the meridian circle. 
Which, with the point of view, shifts here and 
there, ui 

When halted (as he cometh to a halt, 
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Who goes before a squadron as its escort, 
If something new be find upon bis way) 

Tbe maidens seven at a dark sbadow*s edge, 
Socb as, beneatb green leaves and branches 
black, ut 

The Alp upon its frigid border wears. 

In front of them the Tigris and Euphrates 

Methought I saw forth issue from one fountain, 
And slowly part, like friends, from one another. 

^ O light, O glory of the human race ! ui 

What stream is this which here unfolds itself 
From out one source, and from itself with- 
draws ? " 

For such a prayer, 't was said unto me, ^ Pray 
Matilda that she tell thee " ; and here answered. 
As one does who doth free himself froip blame. 

The beautiful lady : ^ This and other things m 
Were told to him by me ; and sure I am 
The water of Lethe has not hid them from him**' 

And Beatrice : ^* Perhaps a greater care. 

Which oftentimes our memory takes away, w 
Ilath made the vision of his mind obscure. 

But Eunoe behold, that yonder riseth ; 

LfCad him to it, and, as thou art accustomed^ 
Revive again the half-dead virtue in him**' 

Like gentle soul, that maketh no excuse, m 

But makes its own wiU of another's will 
As soon as by a sign it is disclosed. 

Even so, when she had taken hold of me. 
The beautiful kdy moved, and unto Statins 
Said, in her womanly manner, ^^ Come with 
him." m 

137 ft«t l«ni IwljciM Ikil 
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If, Reader, I possessed a longer space 
For writing it, I yet would sing in part 
Of the sweet draught that ne*er would satiate 
me; 

But inasmuch as full are all the leaves 
Made ready for this second canticle, m 

The curb of art no farther lets me ga 

From the most holy water I returned 
Regenerate, in the manner of new trees 
That are renewed with a new foliage. 

Pure and disposed to mount unto the stars. mb 




NOTES 



CANTO I. 

1. The Moantain of Purgatory is a Tast oonieal *"^iintmin, 

rising steep and high from the waters of the Southern Ooean^ 

at a point antipodal to Mount Sion in Jerosalem. In Canto 

III. 14, Dante speaks of it as 

Ttebin 
That higbeflt tow*rd« the hmrmk opUfU ttatlf : 

and in Paradiso, XXVI. 139, as 

The mount that rioM Mghiiit o*er Um w»tb. 

Around it ran seven terraces, on which are punished serer- 
allj the Seven Deadly Sins. Rough stairways, out in the 
rock, lead up from terrace to terrace, and on the tnoimit is 
the garden of the Terrestrial Pkradise. 

The Seven Sins punished in the Seven Circles are, — 1. 
Pride ; 2. Envy ; 3. Anger ; 4. Sloth ; 5. Avarice and Prod- 
igality ; 6. Gluttony ; 7. Lust. 

The threefold division of the Purgatorio, marked only by 
more elaborate preludes, or by a natural pause in the action 
of the poem, is, — 1. From Canto I. to Canto IX. ; 2. From 
Canto IX. to Canto XXVIII. ; 3. From Canto XXVIII. to 
the end. The first of these divisions describes the region 
Ijring outside the gate of Purgatory ; the second, the Seven 
Circles of the mountain ; and the third, the Terrestrial Pkrip 
dise on its summit. 

« Traces of belief in a Purgatory," says Mr. Alger, Doo- 
trine of a Puhart Life^ p. 410, ''early appear among the 
Christians. Many of the g^vest Fathers of the first fire 
eenturies naturally conceived and taught, — as is indeed in- 
trinsically reasonable, — that after death some loali will be 
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paniBhed for Uieir siiiB until they are eleansed^ and then will 
be released from pain. The Manidueans imagined that all 
■oola, before returning to their native heaven, most be borne 
first to the moon, where vrith good waters they would be 
washed pore from outward filth, and then to the sun, where 
they would be purged by good fires from every inward stain. 
After these lunar and solar lustrations, they were fit for the 
eternal world of light. But the conception of Purgatory as 
it was held by the early Christians, whether orthodox Fathers 
or heretical sects, was merely the just and necessary resolt 
of applying to the subject of future punishment the two eth- 
ical ideas that punishment should partake of degrees pfo- 
portioned to guilt, and that it should be restorative. . • . 

'*Pope Gregory the Great, in the sixth century, ^-either 
borrowing some of the more objectionable features of the 
Purgatory-doctrine previously held by the heathen, or else 
devising the same things himself from a peroeptioo of the 
striking adaptedness of such notions to secure an enviable 
power to the Church, — constructed, established, and gave 
working efficiency to the dogmatic scheme of Purgatory ever 
since firmly defended by the Papal adherents as an integral 
part of the Roman Catholic system. The doctrine as 
tured and promulgated by Gregory, giving to the 
tives of the Church an almost unlimited power over Pnrgi^ 
tory, rapidly grew into favor with the clergy, and sank with 
general conviction into the hopes and fears of the laity.** 

9. The Muse ** of the beautiful voice," who presided om 
eloquence and heroic verse. 

11. The nine daughters of Pierus, king of Maoedooiai 
called the Pierides. They challenged the Muses to a trial 
of skill in singing, and being vanquished were changed bj 
Apollo into magpies. Ovid, Met. V., Biaynwaiing^s Tr. : — • 

BmmaUi UmIt daDs 
FiMthcn tbi»y fad, and on tb«ir tmommoaAm; 
Thttir bore J baaks aI oooa Mcb oChar aoara, 
Tbalr arma ara ploinad, and on tbair baclEa thij htm 
Plad wiofa, and Sutter la tba flaaCinf air. 
Cbatt'rlnc, tba aoaodal of tba wooda, tbay Ay, 
And tbara cootlnoa atill tbair clam*roaa cry : 
Tba Mma tbair rioqiMDea, aa makia or birda, 
Vow only noiaa, aod aoCblaf tbaa bat 
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15. Tbe higlMti haftfWL 

19. Tba planet Vemii. 

90. Clyuioer, Kmgktm Tak:^ 




Aadftiy 
Ttetantte 

23. The fUn of the Souilieni Cfoas. Figuatifely ike 
lour crdinal Tutneey Jnstiee, F^iidenoe,Fofftitiidey«id Tt 
peranoe. See Canto XXXL 106 : — 

The next line maj be interpreted in the aBine ligni m tif 



Humboldt, Penanal Narratme, IL 81, Wu ^Hlliami^ 
TV. thoB describee hie ilret giimpee of the Sonthem Croai : 

^ The pleasure we felt on diseorering the Sonthem Cro« 
was warmly shared bj snch of the crew aa had liTed in the 
eolonies. In the soUtnde of the seas, we hail a star aa a 
friend from whom we have long been separated. Among 
the Portagoese and the Spaniards peenliar motiTes s e em to 
increase this feeling ; a religioas sentiment attaehes them to 
a eonstellation, the form of wliioh reoaUs the sign of the 
faith planted by their ancestors in the deserts of the New 
World. 

** The two great stars whieh marie the samndt and tba 
foot of the Cross haTing nearly the same right aseensinii, it 
follows henoe, that the eonsteUation is almost perpendiealar 
at the moment when it passes the meridian. This eiroas»- 
stanoe is known to oTery nation that liyes beyond thetropies^ 
or in the Sonthem hemisphere. It has been obeerred at 
what hour of the night, in different seasons, the Cross of the 
Sonth is ereet or inclined. It is a timo-pieee that advaneea 
Tery regularly near four minutes a day, and no other gronp 
of stars exhibits, to the naked eye, an observation of time 
so easily made. How often haTe we heard our guides ex- 
claim in the saTannahs of Venezuela, or in the desert extend- 
ing from Lima to Tnudllo, <Midiiight is past, the Crass 
begins to bend I ' How often those words reminded ns of 
that affecting scene, where Fknl and Viiginia, seated aaar 
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the Bouroe of the riyer of Latanien, oonvened together for 
the last time, and where the old man, at the sight of the 
Soathem Cross, warns them that it is time to separate." 

24. By the ^ primal people " Dante does not mean our 
first parents, but " the early races which inhabited Europe 
and Asia," says Mr. Barlow, Stud}f of DanU^ and quotes in 
confirmation of his yiew the following passage from Hum- 
boldt's Coffiiof, IL : — 

** In consequence of the precession of the equinoxes, the 
starry hearens are continually changing their aspect from 
every portion of the earth's surface. The early races of 
mankind beheld in the far north the glorious consteUataons 
of the southern hemisphere rise before them, which, after 
remaining long invisible, will again appear in those latitu des 
after a lapse of thousands of years. . . . The Southern Cross 
began to become invisible in 52^ W north latitude 2900 
years before our era, since, according to Galle, this constel- 
lation might previously have reached on altitude of more 
than 10^. When it disappeared from the horison of the 
countries of the Baltic, the great Pyramid of Cheops had 
already been erected more than 500 years." 

30. lUad, XVIII. : « The Pleiades, and the Hyadea, and 
the strength of Orion, and the Bear, which likewise they 
call by the appellation of the Wain, which there turns round 
and watches Orion ; and it alone is deprived of the baths of 
Oceanus.*' 

31. Cato of Utica. << Pythagoras escapes, in the fakbnlooa 
hell of Dante,*' says Sir Thomas Browne, Urn Burial^ IV., 
^^ among that swarm of philosophers, wherein, whilst we 
meet with Plato and Socrates, Cato is found in no lower 
place than Purgatory.'* 

In the description of the shield of .Eneas, ^neid, YIII^ 
Cato is represented as presiding over the good in the Tarta- 
rean realms : <' And the good apart, Cato dispensing laws to 
them." This line of Virgil may have suggested to Dante the 
idea of making Cato the warden of Purgatory. 

In the ConvUo, IV. 28, he expresses the greatest revereaea 
for him. Mareia returning to him in her widowhood, he 
says, *'ftymbolizeA the noble soul returning to God in old 
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ftge.** And eontimiet : ** What man on earth was more wor- 
thy to symbolize God than Cato ? Sorely none " ; — ending 
the chapter with these words : ^^ In his name it is beantiful 
to close what I have had to say of the signs of nobility, 
because in him this nobility displays them all through all 
ages. 

Here, on the shores of Purgatory, his countenance is 
adorned with the light of the four stars which are the four 
Tirtucs, Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, and Temperance, and 
it is foretold of him, that his garments will shine brightly 
on the last day. And here he is the symbol of Liberty, 
since, for her sake, to him *' not bitter was death in Utica " ; 
and the meaning of Purgatory is spiritual Liberty, or free- 
dom from sin through purification, ** the glorious liberty of 
the children of God." Therefore in thus selecting the ^ Di- 
Tine Cato " for the guardian of this realm, Dante shows him- 
self to hare greater freedom than the critics, who accuse 
him of '^ a perverse theology in saying the soul of an idolater 
and suicide." 

40. The " blind river " is Lethe, which by sound and not 
by sight had guided them through the winding cavern from 
the centre of the earth to the surface. Inf. XXXIV. 130. 

42. His beard. Ford, Lady'i Trial : 

Now the down 
Of softDMi is fiTchanfcd for phmiM of Sfa 

Dante uses the same expression, Inf, XX. 45, and P^ 
trarca, who became g^y at an early period, says : 

In auch A tMielmmi and iuutow cag« 

Were we ahat np, and the aoctwtoiDad pliiiim 

I changed betimea, and mj fbat 



52. Upon this speech of Virgil to Cato, Mr. Barlow, Shady 
of Dante ^ remarks : ** The eighth book of the Tesoro of Bru- 
netto Latini is headed. Qui comincia la Rettoriea che <? imegna 
a ben parlare, e di ffovemare citth e popolL In this art Dante 
was duly instructed by his loving master, and became the 
most able orator of his era in Italy. Giov. Villani speaks 
of him as retorico perfetto tanto in diitare e vtrtifieare come m 
aringhiera parlare. But without this record and vrithout ac- 
quaintance with the poet's political history, knowing nothing 
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of hit influence in debates and coonoilfl, nor of hit ciedii at 
foreign conita, we might, from the occasional speeches in the 
Divina Commedia, be folly assured of the tmth of what 
Villani has said, and that Dante's words and manner were 
always skilfully adapted to the purpose he had in Tiew, and 
to the persons whom he addressed. 

'^ Virgil's speech to the venerable Cato is a perfect speei- 
men of persoasiye eloquence. The sense of personal dignity 
is here combined vrith extreme courtesy and respect, and tlia 
most flattering appeals to the old man's well-known senti- 
ments, his lore of liberty, his love of rectitude, and his de- 
Toted attachment to Marcia, are interwoTen vrith irresistible 
art ; but though the resentment of Cato at the approach ol 
the strangers is thus appeased, and he is persuaded to regard 
them vrith as much favor as the seventy of his character per> 
mits, yet he will not have them think that his consent to their 
proceeding has been obtained by adulation, but simply bj the 
assertion of power vouchsafed to them from on high, — 

Hm m donna dal CM ti mooTB • rtgg*. 
Come tu di\ ooo c* h oMrtter Inalngn : 
BMkiU ban, cbe per lei ml lidMgg*. 

In this also the consistency of Cato's character is maintaiaad ; 
he is sensible of the flattery, but disowns its inflnenoe.** 

77. See Inf. V. 4. 

78. See /n/. IV. 128. Also ConvHo, IV. 28 : <'This tlia 
great poet Lucan shadows forth in the second book of his 
Pharsalia, when he says that Marcia returned to Cato^ and 
besought him and entreated him to take her back in his old 
age. And by this Marcia is understood the noble sooL** 

Lucan, Phart. II., Rowe's Tr.: — 

WImb lo ! thm KNmdliif doom m heard to torn, 
Cbeete lUitie eomee from dend Borteoiiiie* 



Forth from the mooomeot the moomfal 
With beetaa brmeU end locks dlahereUed o«m ; 
Then with e pele, deJMted, raef ul look, 
llmi pleeelng to her f ormCT lord she epokn. 

** At length e berrm wedlock let me prove. 
Give me the neme without the foy of tot* ; 



Bo mora to be ehendooed let me come, 
Ihet Ceto*a wife may live upon my tomh.* 
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06. A symbol of hninilitjr. Rnskiii, Mod. Pmnten^ HL. 
232, lajs : ^ There is a still deeper significanoe in the pai- 
•age quoted, a little while ago, from Homer, desoribing 
Ulysses casting himself down on the ruake* and the oom- 
giring land at the river shore, — the rushes and com being 
to him only good for rest and sustenance, — when we com- 
pare it with that in which Dante tells us he was ordered to 
descend to the shore of the lake aa be entered Forgatorj, 
to gather a rtMA, and gird himself vrith it, it being to him Iha 
emblem not only of rest, but of humility under fthtstite 
ment, the rush (or reed) being the only plant iHiich caa 
grow there ; — * no plant which bears leares, or hardens its 
bark, can lire on that shore, because it does not yield to tlie 
chastisement of its wayes/ It cannot but strike the reader 
singularly how deep and harmonioos a significance mns 
through all these words of Dante, — how every syllable of 
them, the more we penetrate it, becomes a seed of farther 
thought ! For follow up this image of the girding with the 
reed, under trial, and see to whose feet it will lead us. As 
the grass of the earth, thought of as the herb yielding seed* 
leads us to the place where our Lord commanded the multi- 
tude to sit down by companies upon the green grass ; so tha 
grass of the waters, thought of as sustaining itself among 
the waters of afiBiotion, leads us to the place where a stem of 
it was put into our Lord's hand for his sceptre ; and in the 
crown of thorns, and the rod of reed, was foreshown the 
ererlasting truth of the Christian ages, — that all glory wm 
to be begun in suffering, and all power in hunulity.** 

115. Ruskin, Mod, Painten, III. 248: << There is only 
one more point to be noticed in the Dantesque landscape ; 
namely, the feeling entertained by the poet towards the 
sky. And the Iotc of mountains is so closely connected 
with the love of clouds, the sublimity of both depending 
much on their association, that, having found Dante regard* 
less of the Carrara mountains as seen from San Miniato, we 
may well expect to find him equally regardless of the clonda 
in which the sun sank behind them. Accordingly, we find 
that his only pleasure in the sky depends on its * white elear- 
* — that turning into bianco aspetto di cdeMtro^ 
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•o peeoliarlj oharaeteristic of fine cUys in Italj. His pieeat 
of pure pale light are always exquisite. In the dawn on the 
purgatorial mountain, first, in its pale white, he sees the 
tremolar delta marina^ — trembling of the sea ; then it be> 
eomes vermilion ; and at last, near sunrise, orange. These 
are precisely the changes of a calm and perfect dawn. Ue 
scenery of Paradise begins with ' day added to day,' the light 
of the sun so flooding the heavens, that ' never rain nor river 
made lake so wide ' ; and throughout the Paradise all the 
beauty depends on spheres of light, or stars, never on eloods. 
But the pit of the Inferno is at first sight obscure, deep, and 
so doudy that at its bottom nothing could be seen. When 
Dante and Virgil reach the marsh in which the souls ol 
those who have been angry and sad in their lives are fore 
plunged, they find it covered with thick fog ; and the 
demned souls say to them, 




Weoooe 
In the «iM0f air, made gUadtowie 6y the 
Now in thme mnrky Mttlinft v w smL 

Even the angel crossing the marsh to help them is aonqyed 
by this bitter marsh smoke, /ummo acerho, and eootiBiially 
sweeps it with his hand from before his face." 

123. Some commentators interpret (he adortxza^ by ** where 
the wind blows." But the blowing of the wind would pcp- 
duce an efTect exactly opposite to that here described. 

135. jEneidy VI. : « When the first is torn off, a 
of gold succeeds ; and a twig shoots forth leaves of the 
metal." 

CANTO II. 

1. It was sunset at Jerusalem, night on the Gangea» aad 
morning at the Mountain of Purgatory. 

The sun being in Aries, the night would ** come forth with 
the scales," or the sign of Libra, which is opposite Arias. 
These scales fall from the hand of night, or are not abov« 
the horixon by night, when the night exceeds, or is 
than the day. 

7. Boccaccio, Dtcameronet Prologue to the Third Day, ii 
itates this passage : ** The Aurora, as the sun drew nigh, 
already beginning to change from vermilion to orange.' 



n 
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31. Argament ased in the Bense of means, or appliances, 
as in Inf. XXXI. 55. 

44. Cervantes says in Don Quixote^ Pt I. eh. 12, that the 
student Cmostomo " had a face like a benediction.'' 

57. Sackyille, in his Induction to the Mirror for MagU- 
trateSf says : 

WhilM Scorpio drMdinff 8K<tUuiiM* dart 

WboM bow prMt bnt in fight the ftriag bid aUpptd, 

Down lUd into the ooenn flood npnrt. 



80. Odyssey, XI., Buckley's Tr. : ** But I, meditating in 
mj mind, wished to lay hold of the soul of my departed 
mother. Thrice indeed I essayed it, and my mind urged ma 
to lay hold of it, but thrice it flew from my hands, like unto 
a shadow, or even to a dream." 

And jEneid, VI., Davidson's Tr. : ** There thrioe he at- 
tempted to throw his arms around his neck ; thrice the phan- 
tom, grasped in vain, escaped his hold, like the fleet gales, or 
resembling most a fugitive dream." 

91. Casella was a Florentine musician and friend of 
Dante, who hero speaks to him with so much tenderness 
and affection as to make us regret that nothing more is 
known of him. Milton alludes to him in his Sonnet to Mr. 
H. Lawes : — 

I>«nt« ahAll fire Fame lenTe to Mt thoe hif bar 
Than hit Cawlla, whom he woo*d to dag 
Met in the milder ehadee of Pttifatory. 

98. The first three months of the year of Jubilee, 1300. 
Milman, Hut. Latin Christ., VI. 285, thus describes it : «« All 
Europe was in a frenzy of religious seaL Throughout the 
year the roads in the remotest parts of Germany, Hungary, 
Britain, were crowded with pilg^ms of all ages, of both sexes. 
A Savoyard above one hundred years old determined to see 
the tombs of the Apostles before he died. There were at 
times two hundred thousand strangers at Rome. During 
the year (no doubt the calculations were loose and vague) 
the city was visited by millions of pilgrims. At one time, 
so vast was the press both within and without the walls, that 
openings were broken for ingress and egress. Many people 
were trampled down, and perished by suffocation. . . . Lodg- 
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ings were exorbitantl j dear, forage scaroe ; Imt the ordinary 
food of man, bread, meat, wine, and fish, waf sold in great 
plentj and at moderate prices. The oblations were bejood 
calculation. It is reported bjr an eyewitness that two priests 
stood with rakes in their hands sweeping the onconnted gold 
and silver from the altars. Nor was this tribute, like offer- 
ings or subsidies for Crusades, to be devoted to special uses, 
the accoutrements, provisions, freight of armies. It wasen* 
tirelj at the free and irresponsible disposal of the Pope. 
Christendom of its own accord was heaping at the Pope's feet 
this extraordinary custom ; and receiving back the gift ol 
pardon and everlasting life." 

See also Inf, XVIIL, Note 29. 

100. The searshore of Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, 
where the souls of those who were saved assembled, and 
were received by the Celestial Pilot, who transported them 
to the island of Purgatory. Minutius Felix, a Roman law- 
yer of the third century, makes it the scene of his Odamm^ 
and draws this pleasant picture of the sands and the sea. 
Reeves's Tr., p. 37 : — 

** It was vacation-time, and that gave me aloose from mj 
business at the bar ; for it was the season after the sommer^ 
heat, when autumn promised fair, and put on the faoe ol 
temperate. We set out, therefore, in the morning early, and 
as we were walking upon the sesrshore, and a kindly breeas 
fanned and refreshed our limbs, and the yielding sand softly 
submitted to our feet and made it delicious travelling, Caoi- 
lius on a sudden espied the statue of Serapis, and, aeoordtng 
to the vulgar mode of superstition, raised his hand to bk 
mouth, and paid his adoration in kisses. Upon whieh Oeli^ 
vius, addressing himself to me, said : ' It is not well doa% 
my brother Marcus, thus to leave your inseparable eompan- 
ion in the depth of vulgar darkness, and to sufTer him, in to 
clear a day, to stumble upon stones ; stones, indeed, of fignrOt 
and anointed with oil, and crowned ; but stones, howev e r , 
still they are ; — for you cannot but be sensible that yovr 
permitting so foul an error in your friend redounds no lam 
to your disgrace than his.* This discourse of his held m 
through half the city ; and now wo began to find oiumIvw 
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apon the £rae and open aliora. Tliere the gentlj waahing 
wares had spread the extremest sands into the order of an 
artificial walk ; and as the sea always expresses some rough- 
ness in his looks, even when the winds are still, althoo^ he 
did not roll in foam and angry surges to the shore, yet were 
we much delighted, as we walked upon the edges of the 
water, to see the crisping, frizzly waves glide in snaky folds, 
one while playing against oar feet, and then again retiring 
and lost in the devooring ocean. Softly, then, and oalndy 
as the sea about us, we traTelled on, and kept npon the 
brim of the gently declining shore, beguiling the way with 
our stories." 

107. Compare Milton's *' amorous deseant" Par, Lott^ 
!▼. 603. 

112. This is the first line of the second canzone of the 
Convito, 

CANTO IIL 

15. So in Paradiso, XXYI. 139 : — 

The moaiit that Hms bigbMt o*«r lbs wwif» 

27. Hie tomb of Virgil is on the promontory of Paosil- 

lippo, oyerlooking the Bay of Naples. The inscriptioD apon 

tt IS : — 

Mantaa me femiH : Celebri twpatan : teoet bobo 
Puihenope : oednl peectii, num, dnoee. 

<«The epitaph," says Eustace, Clastical Tavr^ L 499^ 
"which, though not genuine, is yet ancient, was inseiibed 
by order of the Duke of Pescolangiano, then proprietor of 
the place, on a marble slab placed in the side of the rock op- 
posite the entrance of the tomb, where it still remains." 

Forsyth, Italy, p. 378, says : ** VirgiTs tomb is so called, I 
beUeve, on the single authority of Donatus. Donatus places 
tt at the right distance from Naples, but on the wrong side 
of the city ; and eyen there he omits the grotto of Pocilipo, 
which nol being so deep in his time as the two last ezoava- 
turns have left it, must have opened precisely at his tomb. 
Donatus, too, gives, for Virgil's own composition, an eptaph 
on the cliff now rejected as a forgery. And who is this Do- 
■atos ? — an obscure grammarian, or rather his ooonterfeit. 
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The straetnre itself resembles a mined pigeon-houte, wliertt 
the numeroas cclumbctria would indicate a familj-sepolchre : 
bat who should repose in the tomb of Virgil, but Virgil 
alone ? Visitors of ererj nation, kings and prinoes, haTe 
scratched their names on the stucco of this apocryphal roia, 
bat the poet's awful name seems to hare deterred them fron 
Tersifying here." 

37. Be satisfied with knowing that a thing is, witboot 
asking why it is. These were distinguished in scbolastie 
language as the DemanstnUio quia, and the Demantiraiio 
propter quid. 

47. Lerici is on the Riviera di Levante, near Spesia ; 
Turbia on the Riviera di Ponente, near Nice. Of this regioBp 
Mr. Ruskin, Mod. Painters, lit. 243, says : — 

** The similes by which he illustrates the steepness of that 
ascent are all taken from the Riviera of Genoa, now trav* 
ersed by a good carriage road under the name of the Cor- 
nice ; bat as this road did not exist in Dante's time, and tba 
steep precipices and promontories were then probably traT* 
ersed by foot-paths, which, as they necessarily passed ia 
many places orer crumbling and slippery limestone, were 
doubtless not a little dangerous, and as in the manner they 
oonmianded the bays of sea below, and lay exposed to tba 
full blaze of the southeastern sun, they corresponded pcp- 
cisely to the situation of the path by which he ascends abof* 
the purgatorial sea, the image could not possibly haTe bees 
taken from a better source for the fully conveying his idea 
to the reader : nor, by the way, is there reason to diseiedit» 
in this place, his powers of climbing ; for, with his osoal a»> 
curacy, he has taken the angle of the path for us, saying tl 
was considerable more than forty-five. Now a contiaiMMU 
mountain slope of forty-five degrees is already quite onaafa 
either for ascent or descent, except by zigxag paths ; and a 
greater slope than this could not be climbed, straightfof^ 
ward, but by help of crevices or jags in the rock, and gr ea t 
physical exertion besides.'* 

Mr. Norton, Travel and Stud^, p. 1, thus describes the 
Riviera : ** The Var forms the geographical boandary be- 
tween France and Italy ; but it is not till Nice is left behiad. 
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and the first hei^^t of the Riyiera is sumumiited, that the 
real Italy begins. Here the hills close round at th« north, 
and suddenly, as the road turns at the top of a long ascent, 
the Mediterranean appears far below, washing the feet of 
the mountains that form the coast, and stretching away to 
the Southern horizon. The line of the shore is of extraor- 
dinary beauty. Here an abrupt cliff rises from the sea ; 
here bold and broken masses of rock jut out into it ; here 
the hills, their gray sides terraced for vineyards, slope 
gently down to the water's edge ; hare they stretch into 
little promontories coyered with orange and olive trees. 

*' One of the first of these promontories is that of Capo 
Sant' Ospizio. A close grove of olives half conceals the old 
caAtle on its extreme point. With the afternoon son fall 
upon it, the trees palely glimmering as their leaves move in 
the light air, the sea so blue and smooth as to be like a 
darker 8ky, and not even a ripple upon the beach, it seems 
as if this were the very home of summer and of repose. It 
is remote and secluded from the stir and noise of the world. 
No road is seen leading to it, and one looks down npon the 
solitary csstle and wonders what stories of enchantment 
romance belong to a ruin that appears as if made for 
dwelling-place. It is a scene out of that Italy which is the 
home of the imagination, and which becomes the Italy of 
memory. 

** As the road winds down to the sea, it passes under % 
high isolated peak, on which stands _£n, bnilt as a eity of 
refnge against pirates and Moors. A little farther on, 

lu RomMi ilwptth Torbfafc abowtd 
In miiiA by the moantain road, — > 

not only recalling the ancient times, when it was the boa»- 
dary city of Italy and Gaul, and when Angnstos erected his 
triumphal arch within it, but associated also with Dante and 
the steep of Purgatory. Beneath lies Monsco, glowing ' like 
a gem ' on its oval rock, the sea sparkling aroond it, and tha 
long western rays of the sinking son lingering on its little 
palace, clinging to its church belfry and its gray wall, as if 
loath to leave them.'* 
In the Casa Magni, on the sea-shore near Leriot, SlieDaj 
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onoe liYed. He wma retnming thitlier from Legbon, wimi 
ha periflbed in a sadden storm at sea. 

67. After thej had gone a mile, thej were still a lioiie'B 
throw distant. 

82. See CanvUo, 1. 10. 

112. Manfredi, king of Apolia and Sidlj, was a natiml 
son of the Emperor Frederidc the Second. He was slain at 
the battle of Benevento, in 1265 ; one of the great and de- 
cisive battles of the Gaelpbs and Gbibellinee, the Ghielph or 
Papal forces being commanded bj Charles of Anjou, and 
the Ghibellines or Imperialists bjr ManfredL 

Malispini, StoriOj ch. 187, thus describes his death and 
borial : " Manfredi, being left with few followers, behaved 
like a valiant gentleman who preferred to die in battle 
rather than to escape with shame. And patting on his hel- 
met, which had on it a silver eagle for a crest, this eagle foil 
on the saddle-bow before him ; and seeing this he waa 
greatly distorbed, and said in Latin to the barons who weva 
near lum, ' Hoc e$t tignum Dei ; for this crest I foatened om 
with m J own hands in such a waj that it coald not folL* 
But he was not discouraged, and took heart, and went into 
battle like any other baron, without the royal insignia, im 
order not to be recognized. But short while it lasted, for 
his forces were already in flight ; and they were rooted aad 
Manfredi slain in the middle of the enemy ; and they were 
driven into the town by the soldiers of King Charlet, for it 
was now night, and they lost the city of Benevento. Aad 
many of Manfredi's barons were nuide prisooen, smn^ 
whom were the Count Giordano, Messer Piero Aaino degla 
Uberti, and many others, whom King Charies sent oaptiva 
into Provence, and there had them put to death in priaoa ; 
and he imprisoned many other Germans in different paits of 
the kingdom. And a few days afterwards the wife of Ma»- 
fredi and his children and his sister, who were in Nooera da* 
Sardini in Apulia, were taken prisoners by Charles ; thesa 
died in prison. And for more than three days they 
search after Manfredi ; for he could not be found, nor 
it known if he were dead« or a prisoner, or had eseaped ; 
because he had not worn his royal robes in the battle. Aad 
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afterwmrdt ha wma recogniied b j one of bis own oamp-f ol- 
lowen, from certain marks upon his person, in the yn%AA\ ^ 
of the battle-field ; and ha threw him across an ass, and oame 
shooting, < Who will baj Manfredi ? ' for which a baron of 
the king beat him with a cane. And the bodj of Manfredi 
being brought to King Charles, ha assembled all the barooa 
who were prisoners, and asked each one if that was Man- 
fredi ; and timid Ij they answered jes. Connt Giordano 
smote himself in the face with his hands, weeping and cry- 
ing, * O my lord I ' whereupon ha was mnch commended bj 
the French, and certain Bretons besoaght that ha mi^ 
have honorable burial. Answered the king and said, 'I 
would do it willingly, if he were not excommunicated ' ; and 
on that account he would not haTO him laid in oonsearatad 
ground, but he was buried at the foot of the bridge of Bena- 
Tento, and each one of the army threw a stone upon his 
grare, so that a great pile was made. But afterwaids, it is 
said, by command of the Pope, the Bishop of Cosenza took 
him from that graye, and sent him out of the kingdom, be- 
cause it was Church land. And he was buried by the riTer 
Verde, at the confines of the kingdom and the Campagna. 
This battle was on a Friday, the last day of Febmarj, in 
the year one thousand two hundred and sizty-fiTc.^ 

Villani, who in his account of the battle copies Malispini 
almost literally, gives in another chapter, YI. 46, the follow- 
ing portrait of Manfredi ; but it must be remambared that 
Yillani was a Guelph, and Manfredi a Ghibelline. 

** King Manfredi had for his mother a beautiful lady of 
the family of the Marquises of Lancia in Lombardy, with 
whom the Emperor had an intrigue, and was beautiful in 
parson, and like his father and more than his father was 
giren to dissipation of all kinds. He was a musician and 
singer, delighted in the company of buffoons and courtian 
and beautiful concubines, and was always clad in green ; ha 
was generous and courteous, and of good demeanor, so that 
ha was much belored and gracious ; but his life was whoUy 
apienrean, hardly caring for God or the saints, but for tha 
delights of the body. He was an enemy of holy QraFeb, 
aad of priests and monks, confiscating chnrehat as bis fiUher 
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hMd done ; and a wealthy gentleman waa ha, both from the 
treasure which he inherited from the Emperor^ and from 
King Conrad, his brother, and from hia own kingdom, whiek 
waa ample and fniitfol, and which, so long as ha lired, not> 
withstanding all the wars he had with the Chureh, he kepi 
in good condition, so that it roae greatlj in wealth and 
power, both bj sea and by land." 

113. Constance, wife of the Emperor Henry the Sixth. 

115. His daughter Constance, who was married to Peter 
of Aragon, and was the mother of Frederic of Sicily and of 
James of Aragon. 

124. The Bishop of Cosenza and Pope Clamant the 
Fourth. 

131. The name of the river Verde reminds one of tha old 
Spanish ballad, particularly when one recalls tha faet thai 
Manfredi had in his army a band of Saracens : — 

Bio Verd«, Rio Verdo, 

Many a corpM li batbad in tliM, 
Both of Moon and oke of Cbrtatiaafl, 

BUin with twonla moat cruaUy. 

132. Those who died " in contumely of holy Chordi,** or 
under excommunication, were buried with eztinguiahad aad 
inyerted torches. 

CANTO IV. 

6. Plato's doctrine of three souls : the VegetatiTa in tha 
liver ; the Sensitive in the heart ; and the Intelleetnal in tha 
brain. See Convito, IV. 7. 

15. See Cmvito, II. 14, quoted Par. XFV. Note 86. 

25. Sanleo, a fortress on a mountain in the dochy of Ui^ 
bino ; Noli, a town in the Genoese territory, by the snasida ; 
Bismantova, a mountain in the duchy of Modena. 

36. Like Christian going up the hill Difficulty in Bnayaap 
PUgrim'i Progrtu : ** I looked then after Christian to aaa 
him go up the hill, where I perceived he fell from 
to going, and from going to clambering upon his hands 
knees, because of the steepness of the place.** 

43. More than forty-five degrees. 

61. If the sun were in Gemini, or if we were in tha 
of May, you would see the ton still farther to the north. 
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64. Rubeeehio is generallj rendered red or mddj. But 
Jacopo dalla Lana says : " Rubeeehio in the Tuscan tongue 
signifies an indented mill-wheel.'' This interpretatioo cer- 
tainly renders the image more distinct. The seTeral signs 
of the Zodiac are so many cogs in the great wheel ; and the 
wheel is an image which Dante more than once implies to 
the celestial bodies. 

71. The EcUptic. See Inf. XVII. Note 107. 

73. This, the Mountain of Purgatory ; and that, Mount 
Zion. 

83. The Seyen Stars of Ursa Major, the North Star. 

109. Compare Thomson's description of the ** pleasing land 
of drowsy-head," in the Castle of Indolence : — 



And thero a tnttm a t u MU JmM aad Mi^, 

HiOf pnuikt with spriiiff, with titiiinMr hftlf imbrowiMd, 

A listleM climate nuKie, wh«re, tooth to ay, 

No liring wight ooald work, im oatmI ertn for ptey. 

123. ** He loved also in life," says Arriyabene, Commento 
Storicot 584, '* a certain Belacqua, an excellent maker of 
musical instruments." 

Benvennto da Imola says of him : ** He was a Florentine 
who made guitars and other musical instruments. He oarred 
and ornamented the necks and heads of the guitars with 
great care, and sometimes also played. Hence Dante, who 
delighted in music, knew him intimately." Tliis seems to 
be all that is known of BelacquiL 

133. Measure for Measure^ 11. 2 : — 



Thftt ahAD b« op at haaim, and cntar thara 
Ere nuuriae ; prayara from praaarrad aoola, 
From faating maids, whoM minda ara dadkata 
To Dothiof tamporaL 



CANTO V. 

1. There is an air of reality about this passage, like some 
personal reminiscence of street gossip, which gives periiapa 
a little credibility to the otherwise incredible anecdotes of 
Dante told by Sacchetti and others ; — such as those of the 
aas-driTer whom he beat, and the blacksmith whose toob he 
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threw into the street for singing his Terses Amiss, and tbs 
woman who pointed him oat to her companions as the maa 
who had heen in Hell and bronght back tidings of it. 

38. Some editions read in this line mexza nottt^ midnighli 
irift^*^ of prima noUe, earl j nightf alL 

Of meteors Branetto Latini, Trttor, I. pt 3» ah. lOT, 
writes : ** Likewise it often comes to pass that a dry Tapor, 
when it has moonted so high that it takes fire from the heal 
which is above, falls, when thus kindled, towards the earth, 
nntil it is spent and extinguished, whence soma people thiak 
it is a dragon or a star which falls." 

Milton, Parad. Lott, IV. 566, describing the ffigkt of 
Uriel, says : — 



Bwtft M A ■hOOtfBf 

In ▲atmim tfawarto the night, whan Tapon ftrtS 
ImpriiM the air, aad ahow the 
From whet point of hie oompeea to 



66. Shakespeare's '<war 'twizt wiU and will not," 
** letting I dare not wait apon I woold.** 

67. This is Jacopo del Cassero of Fano, in the fagioa 
between Romagna and the kingdom of Naples, then mled 
by Charles de Valois (Charles Lackland). He was waylaid 
and murdered at Oriago, between Venice and Fitdaat by Aa- 
sone the Third of Este. 

74. Leviticus xrii. 2 : ''The life of the flesh is in the 
blood." 

75. Among the Paduans, who are called Antenori, bssanas 
their city was founded by Antenor of Troy. Bmnetto La- 
tini, Truor^ I. ch. 39, says : ^ Then Antenor and Priam da* 
parted thence, with a great company of people, and went to 
the Marca Trerisana, not far from Venice, and there tbaj 
built another city which is called Padua, where lies the bo^ 
of Antenor, and his sepulchre is still there." 

79. La Mira is on the Brenta, or one of its eaaals, in tha 
fen-lands between Padua and Venice. 

88. Buooconte was a son of Guido di Montefeltro, aad loai 
his life in the battle of Campaldino in the Val d' Arao. Hit 
body was never found ; Dante imagines its fate. 

Rnskin, Mod. PaUUen^ III. 252, remarks : — 
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<^Ob0eiTey Buoneonie, as ha dies, crcMiet bis arms over 
his breast, pressing them together, partlj in bis pain, partly 
in prayer. His body thus lies by the river shore, as on a 
sepulchral monument, the arms folded into a cross. The 
rage of the river, under the influence of the eril demon, tin- 
loosfs this cross t dashing the body supinely away, and rolling 
it over and over by bank and bottom. Nothing can be 
truer to the action of a stream in fury than these lines. And 
how (IcAolate is it all I The lonely flight, — the grisly woond, 
' pierced in the throat,' — the death, without help or pity, 
— only the name of Mary on the lips, — and the croii 
folded over the heart Then the rage of the demon and the 
river, — the noteless grave, — and, at last, eren she who had 
been most trusted forgetting him, — 

Okyrmiina nor non* tikm hart cart for m*. 
There is, I feel assured, nothing else like it in all the range 
of poetry ; a faint and harsh echo of it, only, exists in one 
Scottish ballad, < The Twa Corbies.' " 

89. The wife of Buonconte. 

92. Ampere, Voyage DatUesque, p. 241, thus speaks of the 
battle of Campaldino : '* In this plain of Campaldino, now 
so pleasant and covered with vineyards, took place, on the 
11th of June, 1289, a rude combat between the Guelphs of 
Florence and the /uorusciti Ghibellines, aided by the Are- 
tines. Dante fought in the front rank of the Florentine 
cavalry ; for it must needs be that this man, whose life was 
so complete, should have been a soldier, before being a the- 
ologian, diplomatist, and poet. He was then twenty-foor 
years of agp. He himself described this battle in a letter, 
of which only a few lines remain. ' At the battle of Cam- 
paldino/ he says, ' the Ghibelline party was routed and al- 
most wholly slain. I was there, a novice in arms ; I had 
great fear, and at last great joy, on account of the divers 
chances of the fight' One must not see in this phrase the 
confession of cowardice, which could have no place in a loal 
tempered like that of Alighieri. The only fear he had was 
lest the battle should be lost. In fact, the Florentines at 
first seemed beaten ; their infantry fell back before the 
Aretine cavalry ; but this first advantage of the enemy was 
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its dettmctioii, bj dmding its forces. These were the Ticb- 
sitades of the battle to which Dmnte alladeSy and which at 
first excited his fears, and then caused his joy." 

96. The Convent of Camaldoli, thus described by Forsyth, 
Italy, p. 117 : — 

** We now crossed the beautiful vale of Prato Vecchio, rode 
round the modest arcades of the town, and arrived at the 
lower convent of Camaldoli, just at shutting of the gates. 
The sun was set and every object sinking into repose, except 
the stream which roared among the rocks, and the convent- 
bells which were then ringing the Angelui. 

" This monastery is secluded from the approach of woman 
in a deep, narrow, woody dell. Its circuit of dead walls, 
built on the conventual pUn, gives it an aspect of confine- 
ment and defence ; yet this is considered as a privileged re- 
treat, where the rule of the order relaxes its rigor, and no 
monks can reside but the sick or the superannuated, the 
dignitary or the steward, the apothecary or the bead-turner. 
Here we passed the night, and next morning rode up by th« 
steep traverses to the Santo Eremo, where Saint Romnaklo 
lived and established 

d*' Uooiti oeoobiti U ooro, 
L* arcaiM pwiitwim, ed i difliini 
AlCanuddoU aoa 

" The Eremo is a city of hermits, walled round, and di- 
vided into streets of low, detached cells. Each cell consists 
of two or three naked rooms, built exactly on the plan of tha 
Saint's own tenement, which remains just as Romualdo left 
it eight hundred years ago ; now too sacred and too damp 
for a mortal tenant. 

^The unfeeling Saint has here established a rule which 
anticipates the pains of Purgatory. No stranger can heboid 
without emotion a number of noble, interesting yoong men 
bound to stand erect chanting at choir for eight hours a day ; 
their faces pale, their heads shaven, their beards shaggy, 
their backs raw, their legs swollen, and their feet bare. 
With this horrible institute the climate conspires in severity» 
and selects from society the best constitutions. The siekly 
novice is cut ofT in one or two winters, the rest are mbjeei 
to dropsy, and few arrive at old age."* 
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97. Where the Aiehiano loses its name hj flowing into 
the Aruo. 

1(M. EpisUe of Jude, 9 : <' Yet Michael the archangel* 
when contending with the devil he disputed about the bodj 
of Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accusation, 
but said. The Lord rebuke thee.*' 

And Jeremy Taylor, speaking of the pardon of sin, says : 
**And while it is disputed between Christ and Christ's 
enemy who shall be Lord, the pardon fluctuates like th« 
wave, striving to climb the rock, and is washed off like its 
own retinue, and it gets possession by time and uneertatntj, 
by difficulty and the degrees of a hard progression.*' 

109. Brunetto Latini, Tre$ar, I. ch. 107 : « Then arise va- 
pors like unto smoke, and mount aloft in air, where little by 
little they gather and grow, until they become dark and 
dense, so that they take away the sight of the sun ; and 
these arc the clouds ; but they never are so dark as to take 
away the light of day ; for the sun shines through them, 
IS if it were a candle in a lantern, which shines outwardly, 
though it cannot itself be seen. And when the cloud has 
waxed great, so that it can no longer support the abundance 
of water, which is there as vapor, it must needs fall to earth, 
and that is the rain." 

112. In Ephesians ii. 2, the evil spirit is called ''the prinoe 
of the power of the air." 

Compare also In/, XXIII. 16, 

II anger b« on ctQ will encnftad, 

and Inf. XXXI. 55, 

For where Um arfomeat of IntoUact 

la added unto eTil wiU and power. 

No rampart can the people make agafaiit tt. 

116. This Pratomagno is the same as the Prato Veochio 
mentioned in Note 06. The " great yoke " is the ridge of 
the Apennines. 

Dr. Barlow, Studif of The Divine Comedy, p. 199, has this 
note on the passage : — 

" When rain falls from the upper region of the air, we ob- 
serve at a considerable altitude a thin light veil, or a hasj 
torbidness ; as this increases, the lower eloods become dif- 
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fused in it, and form a onif orm sheet Saoh is tlie ttraim 
cloud described by Dante (v. 115) as covering tlie TaUej 
from Pratomagno to the ridge on the opposite side above 
CamaldolL This cloud is a widely extended horizontal sheet 
of vapor, increasing from below, and lying on or near the 
earth's surface. It is properly the cloud of night, and flnt 
appears about sunset, usually in autumn ; it comprehends 
creeping mists and fogs which asc e nd from the bottom of 
valleys, and from the surface of lakes and rivers, in eonee 
quence of air colder than that of the surface descending and 
mingling with it, and from the air over the adjacent land 
cooling down more rapidly than that over the waler^ from 
which increased evaporation is taking place." 
118. Milton, Parad. Loit, IV. 500 : — 

A«Jiiptt«r 
On Judo anllM, whan he tsBpragu Um dondi 
lluit brinf lliO^-llotrarm. 

120. His arms crossed upon his breast. 

134. Amp^ Voyage Dantesque, 255 : <^ Who was this im- 
hi4>py and perhaps guilty woman ? The commentators 9kj 
that she was of the family of Tolomei, illustrious at SieuL 
Among the different versions of her story there is one truly 
terrible. The outraged husband led his wife to an itnlated 
castle in the Maremma of Siena, and there shut tiim«<>lf op 
with his victim, waiting his vengeance from the poisoned at- 
mosphere of this solitude. Breathing with her the air whiek 
was killing her, he saw her slowly perish. Tins funeral tHa- 
^-tdte found him always impassive, until, according to the 
expression of Dante, the Maremma had unmade what h^ 
had once loved. This melancholy story might well have bo 
other foundation than the enigma of Dante's lines, and the 
terror with which this enigma may have struck the imagim^ 
tions of his contemporaries. 

" However this may be, one cannot prevent an invofani- 
tary shudder, when, showing you a pretty little brick pahwia 
[at Siena], they »ay, * That is the house of the Fla.' " 

Benvenuto da Imola gives a different version of the ttotj, 
and says that by command of the husband she was thiowm 
from the window of her palace into the street, and diad of 
thefalL 
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Bandello, the lUlian Novelist, Pt L Nor. 12, aaji that 
the narratiye is true, and gives minutelj the story of the 
lovers, with such embellishments as his imagination sug- 
gested. 

Ugo Foscolo, Edinb, Review, XXIX. 458, speaks thus : — 
*< Shakespeare unfolds the character of his persons, and 
presentM them under all the variety of forms which they can 
naturally assume. lie surrounds them with all the splendor 
of his imagination, and bestows on them that full and minute 
reality which his creative genius could alone confer. Of all 
tragic poets, he most amply develops character. On the 
other hand, Dante, if compared not only to Virgil, the most 
sober of poets, but even to Tacitus, will be found never to 
employ mure than a stroke or two of his pencil, which he 
aims at imprinting almost insensibly on the hearts of his 
readers. Virgil has related the story of Eurydice in two 
hundred verses ; Dante, in sixty verses, has finished his mas- 
terpiece, — the tale of Francesca da RiminL The history of 
Desdemona has a parallel in the following passage of Dante. 
Nello del la Pietra had espoused a lady of noble family at 
Sienna, named Madonna Pia. Her beauty was the admira- 
tion of TuHoany, and excited in the heart of her husband a 
jealouAy, which, exasperated by false reports and groundless 
suspicions, at length drove him to the desperate resolution 
of Othello. It is difficult to decide whether the lady was 
quite innocent ; but so Dante represents her. Her husband 
brought her into the Maremma, which, then as now, was a 
district destructive to health. He never told his unfortunate 
wife the reason of her banishment to so dangerous a country. 
He did not deign to utter complaint or accusation. He lived 
with her alone, in cold silence, without answering her ques- 
tions, or listening to her remonstrances. He patiently waited 
till the pestilential air should destroy the health of this 
young lady. In a few months she died. Some chroniclers, 
indeed, tell uh, that Nello used the dagger to hasten her 
death. It is certain that he survived her, plunged in sad- 
ness ami perpetual silence. Dante had, in this incident, all 
the materials of an ample and very poetical narratiTe. fiat 
he bestows on it only four verses.** 
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For a description of the Maremma, see Inf, xiii. Note 9. 
AIbo Rogers, ludy^ near the end : — 

Where the path 
le kMt in rank loznrienoe, and to brioatlM 
Im to inhale diatemper, if not death ; 
Where the wi]d4>oar retreata, when hnntan flbtdm^ 
And, when the day-atar llamea, the boiZalo-herd 
Afllirted plunge into the atafnant pod. 
Nothing diicerned amid the water-lesrea, 
8aTe here and there the tikeneai of a head, 
SaTage, oncoath ; where none in human ahapa 
Come, aare the herdaman, leTeUing hia length 
Of lance with many a cry, or Ikrtar-Uka 
Urging hia eteed along the diatant hOl, 
Aa from a danger. 



CANTO VI. 

1. Zara was a game of chance, played with three dioe. 

13. Messer Benincasa of Arezzo, who, while Vicario del 
Podestl^ or Judge, in Siena, sentenced to death a brother 
and a nephew of Ghino di Tacco for highway robbery. He 
was afterwards an Auditor of the Ruota in Rome, where^ 
says Benvenuto, "^ one day as he sat in the tribtmal, in the 
midst of a thousand people, Ghino di Tacoo appeared like 
Sc«Tola, terrible and nothing daunted ; and having seiMd 
Benincasa, he plunged his dagger into his heart, leaped from 
the balcony, and disappeared in the midst of the crowd 
stupefied with terror." 

14. This terrible Ghino di Taoco was a nobleman of Afiwa 
Innga in the territory of Siena ; one of those splendid leU 
lows, who, from some real or imaginary wrong done tbea^ 
take to the mountains and highways to avenge themaelves 
on society. He is the true type of the traditionary stag* 
bandit, the magnanimous melodramatic hero, who ottos 
such noble sentiments and commits such atrocious deeds. 

Benvenuto is evidently dazzled and fascinated by his, 
and has to throw two Romans into the scale to do htm j«s» 
tice. HLh account is as follows : — 

'* Reader, I would have thee know that Ghino was not, ss 
some write, so infamous as to be a great issassin and bigb* 
way robber. For this Ghino di Tacco was a wonderfiil 
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tiJl, muenlary black4iaind, and ftrong ; m agile m SoiVTolay 
•■ pradent and liberal aa Papiriiia Cozaor. He waa of the 
Boblea of La FratU, in the ooimty of Siena ; wlio^ being 
foreibly baniahed bj the Counti of Santaftore, held the 
noble caatle of Radinofani againat the Pope. With hia 
marauder! he made many and great priieay ao that no one 
oould go safely to Rome or eliewheie through thoae regiona. 
Yet hardly any one fell into hia handa, who did not go away 
contented, and loTe and praiae him. • • • If a meiehaaft 
were taken priaonery Ghino aaked him kindly how mneh he 
was able to gire him ; and if he aaid ihre hundred pieeea of 
guldf he kept three hnndred for himael^ and ga?e baek two 
handled, saying, * I wiah yon to go on with your boaineai 
and to thriTe.' If it were a rich and fat prieat, he kept hia 
handsome mole, and gaTe him a wretched hone. And if it 
were a poor scholar, going to study, he ga^e him aome 
money, and exhorted him to good conduct and profleieney in 
learning." 

Boccaccio, DfooTRcrofM, X. 2, relatea the following adTen- 
tare of Ghino di Tacco and the Abbot of CliguL 

« Ghino di Tacco waa a man famous for hia bold and inat^ 
lent robberies, who being banished from Siena, and at utter 
enmity with the Counts di Santa Fiore, eauaed the town of 
Badicofani to rebel againat the Church, and lired there 
whilst his gang robbed all who paased that way. Now when 
Boniface the Eighth was Pope, there came to court the Ab- 
bot of Cligni, reputed to be one of the richeat prelatea in the 
world, and having debauched hia stomach with high liTing, 
he waa advised by hia physicians to go to the hatha of Siena, 
aa a certain cure. And, haTing leaTC from the Pope, he aet 
out with a goodly train of coachea, carriagea, horses, and 
aenrants, paying no respect to the rumors oonoeming thia 
robber. Ghino waa apprised of his coming, and took hia 
measures accordingly ; when, without the loaa of a man, he 
encloaed the Abbot and hia whole retinue in a narrow defile^ 
where it was impossible for them to escape. Thia being 
done, he sent one of his principal fellows to the Abbot with 
his senrice, requesting the faror of him to alijj^t and fiait 
him at his castle. Upon which the Abbot replied, with a 
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great deal of paasion, that he had nothing to do with 
bat that his resolation was to go on, and he would lee who 
dared to stop him. < Mj Lord/ qooth the man, with » great 
deal of homilityy < you are now in a place where aU exoom- 
monications are kicked out of doors ; then please to oblige 
my master in this thing ; it will be your best way.' Whilst 
tlM9y were talking together, the place was surrounded with 
highwaymen, and the Abbot, seeing himself a prisoner, went 
with a great deal of ill-will with the fellow to the oastU, 
followed by his whole retinue, where he dismounted, and 
was lodged, by Ghino's appointment, in a poor, dark littW 
room, whilst every other person was well aooommodated a^ 
cording to his respectiye station, and the carriages and all 
the horses taken exact care of. This being done, Ghino 
went to the Abbot, and said, < My Lord, Ghino, whose gneat 
you are, requests the favor of you to let him know whither 
you are going, and upon what account ? ' The Abbot was 
wise enough to lay all his haughtiness aside for the presenty 
and satisfied him with regard to both. Ghino went away at 
hearing this, and, resolving to cure him without a bath, he 
ordered a great fire to be kept constantly in his room, com- 
ing to him no more till next morning, when he brought him 
two slices of toasted bread, in a fine napkin, and a large 
glass of his own rich white wine, saying to him, * My Loid, 
when Ghino was young, he studied physic, and he deelam 
that the very best medicine for a pain in the stomach is what 
he has now provided for you, of which these things are to 
be the beginning. Then take them, and have a good heart* 
The Abbot, whose hunger was much greater than was Ui 
will to joke, ate the bread, though with a great deal of is- 
dignation, and drank the glass of wine ; after which he began 
to talk a little arrogantly, asking many questions, and dfr> 
manding more particularly to see this Ghino. But GhiBO 
passed over part of what he said as vain, and the rest he 
answered very courteously, declaring that Ghino meant to 
make him a visit very soon, and then left him. He saw him 
no more till next morning, when he brought him as mo^ 
bread and wine as before, and in the same manner. Aad 
thus he continued during many days, till he found the Abbot 
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had eaten some dried beans, which he had left porposelj in 
the chamber, when he inquired of him, as from Ghino, how 
he foond his stomach ? The Abbot replied, * I should be well 
enough were I out of this man's dutches. There is nothing 
I want now so much as to eat, for his medicines have had 
such an effect upon me, that I am fit to die with hunger.' 
Ghino, then, having furnished a room with the Abbot's own 
goods, and prorided an elegant entertainment, to which 
many people of the town were iuTited, as well as the AIh 
bot's own domestics, went the next morning to him, and said, 
< My Lord, now you find yourself reooyered, it is time for 
you to quit this infirmary.' So he took him by the hand, 
and led him into the chamber, learing him there with his 
own people ; and as he went out to gire orders about the 
feast, the Abbot was giving an account how he had led his 
life in that place, whilst they declared that they had been 
used by Ghino with all possible respect. When the time 
came, they sat down and were nobly entertained, but still 
without Ghino*8 making himself known. But after the AIh 
hot had continued some days in that manner, Ghino had all 
the goods and furniture brought into a large room, and the 
horses were like wise led into the court-yard which was under 
it, when he inquired how his Lordship now found himself, or 
whether he was yet able to ride. The Abbot made answer 
that he was strong enough, and his stomach perfectly well, 
and that he only wanted to quit this man« Ghino then 
brought him into the room where all his goods were, show- 
ing him also to the window, that he might take a riew of 
his horses, when he said, ' My Lord, you must understand it 
was no evil disposition, but his being driven a poor exile 
from his own house, and persecuted with many enemies, that 
forced Ghinu di Taoco, whom I am, to be a robber upon the 
highways, and an enemy to the court of Rome. You seem, 
however, to be a person of honor ; as, therefore, I have cured 
you of your pain in your stomach, I do not mean to treat 
you as I would do another person that should fall into my 
hands, that is, to take what I please, but I would have yon 
consider my necessity, and then give me what you will your- 
self. Here is all that belongs to you ; the horses you may 
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see oot of the window : take either part or the whole, jaA 
as you are disposed, and go or sta j, as is most a g ree a Me to 
jou.' The Abbot was surprised to hear a highwayman talk 
in so coorteons a manner, which did not a little please him ; 
so, taming all his former passion and resentment into kind- 
ness and good- will, he ran with a heart fall of friendship to 
embrace him : < I protest solenmly, that to procure the 
friendship of snch an one as I take yoo to be, I would 
undergo more than what you have already made me suffer. 
Cursed be that evil fortune which has thrown you into this 
way of life I ' So, taking only a few of his most neeeeeaiy 
things, and also of his horses, and leaying all the reat» he 
came back to Rome. The Pope had heard of the Abbot's 
being a prisoner, and though he was much concerned at it| 
yet, upon seeing him, he inquired what benefit he had re- 
oeived from the baths ? The Abbot replied, with a smile, 
* Holy Father, I found a physician much nearer, who has 
cured me excellently well ' ; and he told him the manner of 
it, which made the Pope laugh heartily, when, going on with 
his story, and moved with a truly generous spirit, he re- 
quested of his Holiness one favor. The Pope, imagining he 
would ask something else, freely consented to grant ii. 
Then said the Abbot, * Holy Father, what I mean to reqnirt 
is, that you would bestow a free pardon on Ghino di TaeeiH 
my doctor, because, of all people of worth that I erer 
with, he certainly is most to be esteemed, and the 
he does is more the fault of fortune than himself. Chang* 
but his condition, and give him something to live upon, ai^ 
cording to his rank and station, and I dare say you will hav« 
the same opinion of him that I have/ The Pope, being cf 
a noble spirit, and a great encourager of merit, promised to 
do so, if he was such a person as he reported, and, in the 
mean time, gave letters of safe-conduct for his 
thither. Upon that assurance, Ghino came to court, 
the Pope was soon convinced of his worth, and reconciled to 
him, giving him the priory of an hospital, and creating him 
a knight. And there he continued as a friend and loyml ser- 
vant to the Holy Church, and to the Abbot of Cligni, as kaf 
as he lived." 
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15. Cione de' Tarlati of PietrammlA, who, •ocording to 
the OuimOf after the fight at Bibbiena, being panoed bj the 
eoemj, endeayored to ford the Amo, and was drowned. 
Othen interpret the line differently, making him the por- 
floing party. But as he was an Aretine, and the Aretinea 
were routed in this battle, the other rendering is doabtlesi 
the true one. 

17. Federigo Novello, son of Ser Goido Norello of Cas- 
entino, slain by one of the BostolL '' A good youth," says 
Benvonuto, *' and therefore Dante makes mention of him." 

The Pisan who gave occasion to Marzncoo to show his for- 
titude was Marzucco's own son, Farinata degli ScoringianL 
He was slain by Beccio da Caproni, or, as BenTenuto as- 
serts, declaring that Boccaccio told him so, by Count Ugo- 
lino. His father, Marzucco, who had become a Franciscan 
friar, showed no resentment at the murder, but went with 
the other friars to his son's funeral, and in humility kissed 
the hand of the murderer, extorting from him the excla- 
mation, " Thy patience overcomes my obduracy.'* This was 
an example of Christian forgiveness which even that vin- 
dictive age applauded. 

19. Count Orso was a son of Napoleone d' Acerbaja, and 
was slain by his brother-in-law (or uncle) Alberto. 

22. Pierre de la Brosse was the secretary of Philip la 
Bel of France, and suffered at his hands a fate similar to 
that which befell Her dclla Vigna at the court of Frederick 
the Second. See Inf, XIII. Note 58. Being accused by 
Marie de Brabant, the wife of Philip, of having written 
love-letters to her, he was condenmed to death by the king 
in 1276. Benvenuto thinks that during his residence in 
Paris Dante learned the truth of the innocence of Pierre 
de la Brosse. 

30. In ^Eneifi, VI. : ** Cease to hope that the decrees of 
the gods art? to be changed by prayers." 

37. The apex Juris, or top of judgment ; the supreme 
decree of God. Measure far Measure, II. 2 : — 

How coald joo b». 
If Hr who b the top of jtidfBMBt abovld 
But jodge you m yoa ar« T 
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51. yirgil'8 Bucolics, Eclogue I. : ** And now the high tops 
of the villages smoke afar, and larger shadows fall from the 
loftj mountains." 

74. This has generally heen supposed to he Sordello the 

Trouhadonr. But is it he ? Is it Sordello the Troohadour, 

or Sordello the Podesth of Verona ? or are they one and the 

same person ? After much research, it is not easy to daeide 

the question, and to 

aingleoat 
BonleUo, i oiim— «il moridly ftbool 
With rmTBfe of aiz long md bimdrad ymn, 

Tet as ^ as it is possible to learn it from Tariooa <*''"*^*m4- 
ing authorities. 

Who wfll may hev BordeOo't ■tory told. 

Dante, in his treatise De Volgari Eloqmo, I. 15, speaks ol 
Sordello of Mantua as '^ a man so choice in his language, that 
not only in his poems, but in whatever way he spoke, ha 
abandoned the dialect of his proyince." But here tbero is 
no question of the Proyen9al in which Sordello the Troiiha- 
dour wrote, but only of Italian dialects in comparison with 
the uniTcrsal and cultivated Italian, which Dante says "ha- 
longs to all the Italian cities, and seems to belong ezolusiTely 
to none." In the same treatise, II. 13, he mentions a eertaia 
Gotto of Mantua as the author of many good songs ; and 
this Gotto is supposed to be Sordello, as Sordello was bora 
at Goito in the province of Mantua. But would Dante in 
the same treatise allude to the same person under different 
names ? Is not this rather the Sordel de Goi, mentioned hj 
Raynouard, Poesies des Troub,, V. 445 ? 

In the old Proven9al manuscript quoted by Raynonaid, 
Poesies des Traub^ V. 444, Sordello*s biography is that 
given : — 

** Sordello was a Mantuan of Sirier, son of a poor knighl» 
whose name was Sir El Cort. And he delighted in learning 
songs and in making them, and rivalled the good men of the 
court as far as passible, and wrote love-eongs and satirea. 
And he came to the court of the Count of Saint Bonifaoe^ 
and the Count honored him greatly, and by way of pastime 
{a forma de Bolatz) he fell in love with the wife of the CoaBt» 
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and ilie with him. And it happened that the Ccmnt qoaiv 
relied with her brothers, and became estranged from her. 
And her brothers, Sir leellis and Sir Albrics, persoaded Sir 
Sordello to run awaj with her ; and he came to live with 
them in great content. And afterwards he went into Pro- 
Tence, and rtHreived great honor from all good men, and 
from the Count and Countess, who gave him a good castle 
and a gentlewoman for his wife." 

Citing this passage, Millot, HImL LiU. des Traub^ II. 80, 
goes on to say : — 

** This is all that our manuscripts tell us of Sordello. Ac- 
cording to Agnelli and Platina, historians of Mantua, he was 
of the house of the Visconti of that city ; valiant in deeds 
of amis, famous in jousts and toomaments, he won the love 
of Beatrice, daughter of Ezzelin da Romano, Lord of the 
Marca Trevigiana, and married her ; he governed Mantua 
as Fodesti^ and Captain-General ; and though son-in-law of 
the tyrant Kzzelin, he always opposed him, being a great 
lover of justice. 

'* We flud these facts cited by Crescimbeni, who says that 
Sordello ^'as the lord of Goito ; but as they are not applici^ 
ble to our poet, we presume they refer to a warrior of the 
same name, and (terhaps of a different family. 

'* Among the pieces of Sordello, thirty-four in number, 
there are some fifteen songs of gallantry, though Nostro- 
damus says that all his pieces turn only upon philosophic 
subjects." 

Nostrodamus's account, as given by Crescimbeni, Vol^r 
PoesiOf n. 105, is as follows : — 

" Sordello wns a Mantuan poet, who surpassed in Proven- 
qd song Calvo, Folchetto of Marseilles, Lanfranco Cicala, 
Perctval Doria, and all the other Genoese and Tuscan poets, 
who took far greater delight in our Provencal tongue, on ac- 
count of its sweetness, than in their own maternal language. 
This poet was very studious, and exceeding eager to know 
all things, and as much as any one of his nation excellent in 
learning as well as in understanding and in prudence. He 
wr«He several l)eautiful songs, not indeed of love, for not one 
of that kind is found among his works, but on philosophic 
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subjects. Raymond Belingfaieri, the last Count of P roTeaei 
of that name, in the last days of his life, (the poet being thea 
but fifteen years of age,) on aoooont of the ezoellenee of has 
poetxy and the rare invention shown in his prodnetionsy took 
him into his service, as Pietro di CastelnuoTO, himself a ¥i^ 
Ten9al poet, informs us. He also wrote varioas satires in the 
same language, and among others one in which he repr of ts 
all the Christian princes ; and it is composed in the form ol 
a funeral song on the death of Blancasso." 

In the HUt. LiU. de la France, XIX 452, Em^rio David, 
after discussing the subject at length, says : — 

^ Who then is this Sordello, haughty and superb, like a 
lion in repose, — this Sordello, who, in embracing Virgil, 
gives rise to this sudden explosion of the patriotic sentimfn ts 
of Dante ? Is it a singer of love and gallantry ? Impos- 
sible. This Sordello is the old Podestk of Mantua, as de- 
cided a Ghibelliue as Dante himself ; and Dante utters befovs 
him sentiments which he well knows the zealous GhibelliM 
will share. And what still more confirms our judgment ts^ 
that Sordello embraces the knees of Virgfl, exclaiming, * O 
glory of the Latians,' &c. In this admiration, in this love of 
the LAtin tongue, we still see the Podestk, the writer of Latin ; 
we do not see the Troubadour." 

Ben Venn to calls Sordello a " noble and prudent knight,* 
and '' a man of singular virtue in the world, though of impe»> 
itent life," and tells a story he has heard of him and Coniaa, 
but does not voach for it. " Ezzclino," he says, ^bad a ■■• 
ter greatly addicted to the pleasures of love, #>n«i^g »wi g 
whom much is said in the ninth Canto of Pkovdiso. 8he^ 
being enamored of Sordello, had cautiously oootrived that 
he should visit her at night by a back door near the kitekea 
of her palace at Verona. And as there was in the street a 
dirty slough in which the swine wallowed, and poddies of 
filthy water, so that the place would seem in no way wm^ 
picious, he caused himself to be carried by her servant to 
the door where Cunizza stood ready to receive him. 
lino having heard of this, one evening, disguised aa a 
vant, carried Sordello, and brought him back. Wbiok 
done, he discovered himself to Sordello, and said, ' Eaosgh ; 
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abstain in fniore from doing so fool a deed in so fool a 
place.' Sordello, terrified, humblj besought pardon ; prom- 
ising never more to return to his sister. Bat the aeenrsed 
Conixza again entioed him into his former error. Where- 
fore, fearing Ezzelino, the most formidable man of his time, 
he left the city. But Ezxelino, as some saj, afterwards had 
him put to death." 

He sayH, mureover, that Dante places Sordello alone and 
separate from the others, like Saladin in Inf. TV, 129, on ao- 
eount of his superiority, or because he wrote a book entitled 
'*The Treasure of Treasures" ; and that Sordello was a 
Mantuan of the village of Goito, — « beautiful of person, 
valiant of spirit, gentle of manner." 

Finally, Quadrio, Stana (f ogni Poetia^ TL 130, easily cuts 
the knot which no one can untie ; but unfortunately he does 
not give his authorities. He writes : — 

^ Sordello, native of Goito, (Sordel de Goi,) a village in 
the Mantuan territory, was bom in 1184, and was the son of 
a poor knight named £1 Cort." He then repeats the story of 
Count Saint Boniface, and of Sordello's reception by Count 
Raymond in Provence, and adds : " Having afterwards re- 
turned to Italy, ho governed Mantua with the title of Re- 
gent and Captain-General ; and was opposed to the tyrant 
Exzelino, being a great lover of justice, as Agnelli writes. 
Finally he died, very old and full of honor, about 1280. 
He wrote not only in Proven9al, but also in our own com- 
mon Italian tongue ; and he was one of those poets who 
avoided the dialect of his own province, and used the good, 
choice language, as Dante affirms in his book of Volgar Eh- 
quema" 

If the reader is not already sufficiently confused, he can 
easily become so by turning to Tiraboschi, Stcria delta Lett, 
Ital,, IV. 360, where he will find the matter thoroughly dis- 
cussed, in sixteen solid pages, by the patient librarian of 
Modena, who finally gives up in despair and calls on the 
Royal Academy for help ; 

But that w«re OTcrbold ; — 
Who would hM iMttrd Bofdallo*t itorj told. 

76. Before Dante's time Fra Guittone had said, in his fa- 
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moos Letter to the Florentines : ** O queen of cities, oooit of 
justice, school of wisdom, mirror of life, and mould of man- 
ners, whose sons were kings, reigning in eyery land, or were 
aboTe all others, who art no longer queen but serrant, op- 
pressed and subject to tribute ! no longer court of justice, 
but caTC of robbers, and school of all f oil j and msdnei, 
mirror of death and mould of felony, whose great strength 
is stripped and broken, whose beautiful fuce is corered with 
foulness and shame ; whose sons are no longer kings but rile 
and wretched serrants, held, whereyer they go, in oppro- 
brium and derision by others." 

See also Petrarca, Ctmzone XVI., Lady Daere's Tr., be- 
ginning : — 

O my own Italy ! tboo^ worcU are Tain 

The mortal woonda to doaa, 

Unnamberad, that thy beaoteooa boaom itain, 

Tet may It aootha my pain 

To iifh for the Tlber*a woea. 

And Amo*s wrooga, aa oo Po*b laddeDed abort 

Borrowing I wander and my nombera poor. 

And Filicaja*8 sonnet : — 

Italy I Italy I thoa who *rt doomed to waar 

The fatal gift of beauty, and poaaeai 

The dower faneet of infinite wretcbedBeaa, 

Written upon thy forehead by deapair ; 
Ah ! would that thou wert atrooger, or leaa fair, 

That they might fear thee more, or krre tbae iMi, 

Who in the apleodor of thy loveUneaa 

Seem waating, yet to mortal combat dare ! 
Then from the Alpa I ahould not aee deecewUnff 

Such torrenta of armed men, nor OalUo horde 

Drinking the ware of Po, dl^fained with gore. 
Nor ahould I aee thee girded with a aword 

Mot thine, and with the atrai^er'a arm oooteadtaf, 

Victor or Tanquiahed, alaTt tonrmrmon, 

89. Gibbon, Dedine and Fall, Ch. XLIV., says : — 
<* The Tain titles of the victories of Justinian are eramblad 
into dust ; but the name of the legislator is inscribed on a 
fair and everlasting monument. Under his reign, and by his 
care, the civil jurisprudence was digested in the immortal 
works of the Codk, the Pandkcts, and the Ixgrmms ; thm 
public reason of the Romans has been silently or studtooalj 
transfused into the domestic institutions of Europe, and tka 
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city» their triumph, their rsTenge, their sole adminiitraticn 
of public affairs, the nobler Ghibellinism of Dante f orenw 
the establishment of a great unirersal monarchj neceasaij 
to the peace and civilization of mankind. The ideal sor- 
ereign of Dante's famous treatise on Monarchy was Henry 
of Luxembourg. Neither Dante nor his time can be under- 
stood but through this treatise. The attempt of the Pope 
to raise himself to a great pontifical monarchy had mani- 
festly ignominiously failed : the Ghibelline is neither amaiied 
nor distressed at this event. It is now the turn of the Im- 
perialist to unfold his noble vision. 'An universal mon- 
archy is absolutely necessary for the welfare of the world ' ; 
and this is part of his singular reasoning : < Peace/ (says the 
weary exile, the man worn out in cruel strife, the wanderer 
from city to city, each of those cities more fiercely torn by 
faction than the last,) ' universal Peace b the first blessing 
of mankind. The angels sang, not riches or pleasures, but 
peace on earth : peace the Lord bequeathed to his disciples. 
For peace One must rule. Mankind is most like God when 
at unity, for God is One ; therefore under a monarchy. 
Where there is parity there must be strife ; where strife, 
judgment ; the judge must be a third party intervening with 
supreme authority.' Without monarchy can be no justice* 
nor even liberty ; for Dante's monarch is no arbitrary 
despot, but a constitutional sovereign ; he is the Roman law 
impersonated in the Emperor ; a monarch who should lenve 
all the nations, all the free Italian cities, in possession ol 
their rights and old municipal institutions." 

106. The two noble families of Verona, the Montagnes 
and Capulets, whose quarrels have been made familiar to 
the English-speaking world by Rtfmeo and J%diH : <— 

Threv ciTil brmwb, bred of aa airy word. 

By Um#, old CftpQiet and MoaUfue, 

Hat* thrk* dirturbed Um quiet of oar itrMU, 

And made Verooa** ancient rltiaeaa 

Caat by tbeir fraTe baaeemlnff ornaments, 

To wUed old partiauus in handa aa old, 

Cankervd with peace, to part jronr cankered hate. 

107. Families of Or^-ieto. 

111. Santafiore is in the neighborhood of Siena, and mneh 
infested with banditti. 
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112. The ftate of Rome in Dante's time is thiu deseribed 
hj Mr. Norton* Travel and Studjf, pp. 246-248 : — 

** On the slope of the Quirinal Hill, in the qniet enclosnre 
of the convent of St. Catherine of Siena, stands a square, 
brick tower, seven stories high. It is a conspicuous object 
in any general view of Rome ; for there are few other tow- 
ers so tall, and there is not a single spire or steeple in the 
city. It is the Torre delle Milizie. It was begun bj Pope 
Gregory the Ninth, and finished near the end of the thiz^ 
teenth century by his rigorous and warlike successor, Boiu- 
face the Eighth. Many such towers were built for the pur- 
poses of private warfare, in those times when the streets of 
Rome were the fighting-places of its noble families ; but this 
is, perhaps, the only one that now remains undiminished in 
height and unaltered in appearance. It was a new building 
when Dante visited Rome ; and it is one of the very few 
edifices that still preserve the aspect they then presented. 
The older ruins have been greatly changed in appearanoe, 
and most of the structures of the Middle Ages have dis- 
appeared, in the vicissitudes of the last few centuries. The 
Forum was then filled with a confused mass of ruins and 
miserable dwellings, with no street running through their 
intricacies. The Capitol was surrounded with uneven battle ■ 
mented walls, and bore the character and look of an irregu- 
lar citadel. St. Peter's was a low basilica ; the Colosseum 
had suffered little from the attacks of Popes or princes, 
neither the Venetian nor the Famese palace having as yet 
been built with stones from its walls ; and centuries were 
still to pass before Michel Angelo, Bernini, and Borromini 
were to stamp its present character upon the face of the 
modem city. The siege and burning of Rome by Robert 
Guiscard, in 1084, may be taken as the dividing^line between 
the city of the Emperors and the city of the Popes, between 
ancient and modem Rome. . . . Rome was in a state of 
too deep depression, its people were too turbulent and unset- 
tled, to have either the spirit or the opportunity for great 
works. There was no established and recognised authority, 
no reg^ular course of justice. There was not even any strong 
force, rarely any overwhelming violence, which for a time at 
least could subdue oppositioD, and organise a steady, and 
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oonseqnentlj a beneficent tyranny. The city was oontiiiiially 
distracted by petty personal quarrels, and by bitter fiunily 
feuds. Its obscure annals are full of bloody civil Tict o ri ea 
and defeats, — victories which brought no gain to those who 
won them, defeats which taught no lesson to those who lost 
them. The breath of liberty never inspired with life the 
dead clay of Rome ; and though for a time it might seem to 
kindle some vital heat, the glow soon grew cold, and speedily 
disappeared. The records of Florence, Siena, Bologna^ and 
Perugia are as full of fighting and bloodshed as those of 
Rome ; but their fights were not mere brawls, nor were their 
triumphs always barren. Even the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, which were like the coming of the spring after a 
long winter, making the earth to blossom, and gladdening 
the hearts of men, — the centuries which elsewhere in Italy, 
and over the rest of Europe, gave birth to the noblest medi- 
aval Art, when every great city was adorning itself with 
the beautiful works of the new architecture, scnlptore, and 
painting, — even these centuries left scarcely any token of 
their passage over Rome. The sun, breaking through the 
clouds that had long hidden it, shone everywhere but here. 
While Florence was building her Cathedral and her Cam- 
panile, and Orvieto her matchless Duomo, — while Pisa was 
showing her piety and her wealth in her Cathedral, her Cam- 
posanto, her Baptistery, and her Tower, — while Siena was 
beginning a church greater and more magnificent in denga 
than her shifting fortune would permit her to complete, — 
Rome was building neither cathedral nor campanile, but waa 
■elling the marbles of her ancient temples and tombs to the 

boilders of other cities, or quarrying them for her own meaa 
OSes.*' 

118. This recalls Pope's Unicenal Pra^,— 

WtMhmai all! in orvfy af*, 

Ib emy cUmr, tdkirwl. 
By mksAj by mrf, ud by ng*, 
Jvbormh, Jore, or Lord ! 

125. Not the great Roman general who took S y rae — , 
after Archimedes had defended it so long with his enginea 
and burning-glasses, but a descendant of his, who in the 
civil wars took part with Pompey and was baniahed by 
CMar. Pope's Essay on ^faf^ Ep. IV. 257 : ~ 
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And mora tnM joj MaroaDm «zfl«l ImIi, 
Umb Cmw with A MDito aft bto bads. 



127. Of the ftate of Florence, Napier writes, Flor. HiiL^ 
1. 122 : — 

''It was not the simple moyement of one g^reat bodj 
against another ; not the force of a goTemment in opposi- 
tion to the people ; not the struggle of pririlege and democ- 
racy, of poverty and riches, or starvation and repletion ; bat 
one universal burst of unmitigated anarchy. In the streets, 
lancSf and squares, in the courts of palaces and hnmbler 
dwellings, were heard the clang of arms, the screams of vio- 
tims, and the gush of blood : the bow of the bridegroom 
launched its arrows into the very chambers of his young 
bride's parents and relations, and the bleeding son, the 
murdered brother, or the dying husband were the evening 
visitors of Florentine maids and matrons, and aged citizens. 
Every art was practised to seduce and deceive, and none 
felt secure even of their nearest and dearest relatives. In 
the morning a son left his paternal roof with undiminished 
love, and returned at evening a corpse, or the most bitter 
enemy I Terror and death were triumphant ; there was no 
relaxation, no peace by day or night : the crash of the stone, 
the twang of the bow, the whizzing shaft, the jar of the 
trembling mangonel from tower and turret, were the dismal 
music of Florence, not only for hours and days, but months 
and 3rear8. Doors, ¥rindows, the jutting galleries and roo&, 
were all defended, and yet all unsafe : no spot was sacred, 
no tenement secure : in the dead of night, the most secret 
chambers, the very hangings, even the nuptial bed itself, 
were often known to conceal an enemy. 

" Florence in those days was studded with lofty towers ; 
most of the noble families possessed one or more, at least 
two himdred feet in height, and many of them far above 
that altitude. These were their pride, their family citadels ; 
and jealously guarded ; glittering with arms and men, and 
instruments of war. Every connecting balcony was alive 
with soldiers ; the battle raged above and below, within and 
without ; stones rained in showers, arrows flew thiek and 
fast on every side ; the $eraglj\ or barricades, were attacked 
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and defended by choeen bands armed with lancea and boal^• 
gpean ; foes were in ambiuh at every comer, watching the 
bold or heedless enemy ; confusion was eyerywhere triumph- 
ant, a demon seemed to possess the community, and the pub- 
lic mind, reeling with hatred, was steady only in the poxiutt 
of blood. Yet so accustomed did they at last become to 
this fiendish life, that one day they fought, the next caroused 
together in drunken gambols, foe with foe, boasting of their 
mutual prowess ; nor was it until after nearly fiTe years ol 
reciprocal destruction, that, from mere lassitude, they finally 
ceased thus to mangle each other, and, as it were for relaxa- 
tion, turned their fury on the neighboring states." 

147. Upon this subject Napier, Fhr. Hitt^ IL 026, re- 
marks : — 

^ A characteristic, and, if discreetly handled, a wise regu- 
lation of the Florentines, notwithstanding Dante's saroasmti 
was the periodical revision of their statutes and ordinanoeSi 
a weeding out, as it were, of the obsolete and oontradiototy, 
and a substitution of those which were better adapted to ex- 
isting circumstances and the forward movement of man. 
There are certain fundamental laws necessarily permanent 
and admitted by all communities, as there are certain moral 
and theological truths acknowledged by all religions ; but 
these broad frames or outlines are commonly filled up with 
a thick network of subordinate regulations, that cover theoi 
like cobwebs, and often impede the march of improvement. 
The Florentines were early aware of this, and th er e fo r e 
revised their laws and institutions more or less frequently 
and sometimes factiously, according to the turbulent or 
tranquil condition of the times ; but in 1394, after forty 
years' omission, an officer was nominated for that poipow, 
but whether permanently or not is doubtfuL" 



CANTO VII. 

6. See Canto III. Note 7. 

28. Limbo, In/, IV. 25, the " foremost circle that 
loonds the abyss." 

Hmto, in to ter m I bad p<m«r to baar , 

iMMoUtioiM DOD«, b«i only tiftm. 
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And thii WM caoaed by aorrow withoiit tonoMit 
Which Um crowds bad, that many wara and graat, 
Of inlanU and of woBBan and of 



34. The three Theological Virtues of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

36. The four Cardinal Virtues, Prudenee, Justice, Forti- 
tude, and Temperance. 

44. John xii. 35 : '^ Then Jesus said unto them, Tet a lit- 
tle while is the light with you. Walk while je have the 
light, lest darkness come upon jou : for he that walketh in 
darkness knoweth not whither he goeth." 

70. In the Middle Ages the longing for rest and escape 
from danger, which found its expression in cloisters, is ex- 
pressed in poetry by descriptions of flowery, secluded mead- 
ows, suggesting the classic meadows of asphodel. Dante 
has given one already in the Inferno, and gires another 
here. 

Compare with these the following from 7^ MiradeM of 
cur Lady, by Gonzalo de Berc^, a monk of Calahorra, who 
lived in the thirteenth century, and is the oldest of the 
Castilian poets whose name has come down to us : — 

I, Ooosalo d« Bere^ in the gentla aomniaMlda, 
Wending apoo a pUfiimafa, came to a maadow'a aide ; 
All freen was It and beaatifnl, with flowers far and wida, 
A plwaaant apot, I -ween, wherein the traveller mlf bt ablda. 

Flower* with the eweeteat odora flUed all the aonnjr air, 
And not alone ref reahed the aenae, bat etole the mind froaa cava ; 
On erery aide a fountain foahed, whoee watera pure and fair 
Ice-cold beneath the atiramer nm, bat warm in winter 

There on the thick and ehadowy treea, amid the foliage 
Were the fig and the pooiefranatef the pear and apple 
And other fruita of rarioaa kinda, the tufted leavea b e t w een ; 
None were unpleaaant to the taate and none decayed, I wean. 

The Terdure of the m eadow green, the odor of the flowara, 
The grateful ahadowa of the treea, tempered with fragrant 
Refreahed me in the baming heat of the aultry noontide boora ; 
Oh, one might lire upon the balm and fragrance of thoaa 

Ne'er had I found on earth a spot that had anch power to 
Buch ahadowa from the aummer aun, aoch odora on the 
I threw my mantle on tha ground, that I migM raat aft eaaa, 
And atretcbed upon the greenaward lay in the ahadow of tba 

There, aoft reclining in the ahade, all carea bealda ma flnnf , 
I heard the aoft and mellow notea that through tha woodland 
Car nerer liatened to a atrain, from inatnoaant or 
BomaUow and bannonkraa aa tba aonia abova ma 
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See also Bnmetto Latini, Tesoretto, XIX. ; the Futon of 
Pier$ Ploughman; Grower's Con/essio Amantis, VIII^ See. 

73. Of tluB description Riiskiii» Modem Painten^ UL 228| 
remarks : — 

** Now, almost in the opening of the Purgatorj, as there 
at the entrance of the Inferno, we find a company of great 
ones resting in a grassy place. But the idea of the grass 
now is very different. The word now osed is not * enamel,' 
hat ' herb,' and instead of being merely green, it is eorered 
with flowers of many colors. With the usual medijeral ac- 
curacy, Dante insists on telling us precisely what these 
oolors were, and how bright ; which he does by naming the 
actual pigments used in illumination, — 'Gold, and fine 
silver, and cochineal, and white lead, and Indian wood, 
serene and lucid, and fresh emerald, just broken, would 
have been eioelled, as less is by greater, by the flowers and 
grass of the place.' It is evident that the * emerald ' here 
means the emerald green of the illuminators ; for a fresh 
emerald is no brighter than one which is not fresh, aad 
Dante was not one to throw away his words thus. Observe, 
then, we have here the idea of the growth, life, and variega- 
tion of the * green herb,' as opposed to the smalto of the In- 
ferno ; but the colors of the variegation are illustrated and 
defined by the reference to actual pigments ; and, obsore, 
because the other colors are rather bright, the bloe ground 
(Indian wood, indigo ?) is sober ; lucid, but serene ; and 
presently two angels enter, who are dressed in the green 
drapery, but of a paler green than the grass, which Dante 
marks, by telling us that it was * the green of leaves just 
budded.' 

'^ In all this, I wish the reader to observe two things: 
first, the general carefulness of the poet in defining eolor, 
distinguishing it precisely as a painter would (opposed to 
the Crreek carelessness about it) ; and, secondly, his regard- 
ing the grass for its greenness and variegation, rather than, 
as a Ctreek would have done, for its depth and freshaesa. 
This greenness or brightness, and variegation, are taken vp 
by later and modem poets, as the things intended to be 
chiefly expressed by the word * enamelled ' ; and, gradaaUy, 
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the term is taken to indicate any kind of briglit and inter- 
changeable coloring ; there being always this much of pro- 
priety aboat it, when used of greensward, that such sward 
is indeed, like enamel, a coat of bright odor on a compar- 
atiTcly dark ground ; and is thus a sort of natural jewelry 
and painter's work, different from loose and large Teget»- 
tion. The word is often awkwardly and falsely used, by the 
later poets, of all kinds of growth and color ; as by Milton 
of the flowers of Paradise showing themselTCS over its wall ; 
but it retains, neyertheless, through all its jaded inanity, 
some half-nnconscious vestige of the old sense, cTen to the 
present day." 

80. Dryden, EUonora^ 144 : — 

*T la IDu Um Milky Way, all orar briglit. 

Bat town ao thick with atara, *t ia nndiadngniahM lifkl 



Aa in peifamea compoa'd with art and coat, 
*T ia hard to aay what acent ia up p ann oat ; 
Nor thia part moak or ciTet can we oaU, 
Or amber, but a rich raaolt of all. 

Shelley, Epipsychidiofi, 92 : — 

Awannahada 
Of nnantanf lad intermiztora, mada 
By Lore, of light and motioo. 

82. The old church hymn attributed to Arminios or Her- 
mann, Count of Vehringen, in the eleventh oentnry, begin- 
ning : — 

8*lTe Rafina, matar miaarioordlA, 
Vita, doloedo at apaa noatrm, aalre. 

94. Rudolph of Hapsburg, first Emperor of the house of 
Austria, was crowned at Aix-Ia4I!hapelle in 1273. ** It is re- 
Uted,'* says Voltaire, Anrudes de V Empire, I. 303, "that, as 
the imperial sword, which they pretended was that of Charie- 
magne, could not be found, several lords made this defect in 
the formalities a pretext for not taking the oath of alle- 
giance. He seized a crucifix ; This is my 9cepU^, he said, and 
all paid homage to him. This single act of finnness made 
him respectable, and the rest of his conduct showed him to 
be worthy of the Eimpire." 

He would not go to Rome to be crowned, and took so little 
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interest in Italian afbdn, that Italy became almoet indepen* 
dent of the Empire, which seems greatlj to disturb the 
mind of Dante. He died in 1291. 

100. Ottocar the Second, king of Bohemia, who is said to 
have refused the imperial crown. He likewise refosed to 
pay homage to Rudolph, whom he osed to call his inaftrv 
d^hdtelf declaring he had paid his wages and owed 
nothing. Whereupon Rudolph attacked and subdoed 
According to Voltaire, Annales de VEmpvre^ 1. 906, ** he 
sented to pay homage to the Emperor as his lieg»4ofd, in 
the island of Kamberg in the middle of the Danube, nndar 
a tent whose curtains should be closed to spare him pnblie 
mortification. Ottocar presented himself covered with gold 
and jewels ; Rudolph, by way of superior pomp, reoeiTed 
him in his simplest dress ; and in the middle of the oef»- 
mony the curtains of the tent fell, and revealed to the eyes 
of the people and of the armies, that lined the Danube, the 
proud Ottocar on his knees, with his hands clasped in the 
hands of his conqueror, whom he had often called his wmitrt 
d* hotel, and whose Grand-Seneschal he now became. This 
story is accredited, and it is of little importance whether it 
be true or not." 

But the wife was not quiet under this humiliation, and ex* 
cited him to revolt against Rudolph. He was again oife^ 
come, and kille<l in battle in 1278. 

Carlyle's account (Frederick the Great, 1. 132) of Ottoeai^s 
paying homage to Rudolph is as follows : — 

** Ottocar quitted Prag with a resplendent retinne, to coma 
into the Danube country, and do homage to * my domeetie * 
that once was. He bargained that the sad ceremony shoold 
be at least private ; on an Island in the Danube, between the 
two retinues or armies ; and in a tent, so that only oflkial 
select persons might see it The Island is called Camhof 
(near Vienna, I conclude), in the middle of the Pom 
River : there Ottocar accordingly knelt ; he in great pomp 
of tailorage, Rudolf in mere buff jerkin, practieal laalher 
and iron ; — hide it, charitable canvas, from all but a few 1 
Alas, precisely at this moment, the treacherous canvas 
down, — hung so on purpose, thinks Ottocar ; aad it is a 
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but a tent witlumt walls ; and all the world Met me 
in this scandalous plight." 

101. This Winoeslaos, says the Ottmo, was " most beanti- 
fol among all men ; hat was not a man of arms ; he 
a meek and homble eocl^iastie, and did not live long. 
Why Dante accuses him of living in luzurj and ease doei 
not appear. 

103. PhiUp the Third of France, sumamed the Bold 
(1270^1285). Having iniraded Catalonia, in a war 
Peter the Third of Aragon, both by land and sea, he 
driven back, and died at Perpignan during the retreat. 

101. He with the benign aspect, who rests his cheek upon 
his hand, is Henry of Navarre, sumamed the Fat, and 
brother of "Good King Thibaut," Inf. XXII, 62. An old 
French chronicle quoted by Philalethes says, that, ** though 
it is a general opinion that fat men are of a gentle and be- 
nign nature, nevertheless this one was very harsh.** 

109. Philip the Fourth of France, sumamed the Fair, soo 
of I^lip the Third, and son-in-law of Henry of Navarre 
(1286-1314). 

112. Peter the Third of Aragon (1276-1286), the enemy 
of Charles of Anjou and competitor with him for the king- 
dom of Sicily. He is counted among the Troubadours, and 
when Philip the Bold invaded his kingdom, Peter launehed 
a song against him, complaining that the ** flower-de-lnoe 
kept him sorrowing in his house," and calling on the Grasooiis 
for aid. 

113. Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily and Naples (1266). 
Villani, VII. 1, thus describes him : ** This Charles was wise 
and prudent, and valiant in arms, and rough, and mueh 
feared and redoubted by all the kings of the world ; mag- 
nanimous and of a high spirit ; steadfast in canying on every 
great enterprise, firm in every adversity, and true to every 
promise, speaking little and doing much. He laughed but 
little ; was chaste as a monk, catholic, harsh in judgment, 
and of a fierce countenance ; large and muscular in person, 
with an olive complexion and a large nose, and looked the 
king more than any other lord. He sat up late at night, and 
slept little, and was in the habit of saying that a great deal of 
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time WM lost in sleeping. He was generons to hb kmglitSv 
bat eager to acquire land, lordship, and monej whererer he 
oonld, to famish means for his enterprises and wars. In 
ooortiers, minstrels, and players he never took delight." 

Yet this is the monarch whose tyranny in Sicily brought 
aboat the bloody revenge of the Sicilian Vespers ; which in 
tarn so ronsed the wrath of Charles, that he swore that, " if 
he coold live a thousand years, he would go on rasing the 
cities, burning the lands, torturing the rebellious slaves. 
He would leave Sicily a blasted, barren, uninhabited rock, 
as a warning to the present age, an example to the future.^ 

A pleasant story is told by Boccaccio of Charles d' Anjoo 
and the daughters of Messer Neri degli Uberti, "Ginevra la 
bella " and '< GotU U bionda." See Decamertme^ Giora. X. 
Nov. 6. 

116. Philip the Third of Aragon left four sons, Alfooio, 
James, Frederick, and Peter. Whether the stripling hare 
spoken of is Alonzo or Peter does not appear. 

121. Chancer, Wi/of Bathes TaU: — 

Wal otto Um wIm po«t of Floreocs, 

That hichte Dant, apekea of this notaoM t 

Lo, in iwiclM nuuMT rime la Dantaa tala. 

Fol aelde op riaeth bj hia bcanchaa 
ProweaM of man, for Ood of bla i 
Wol that we daimo of him our 
For of oor elder* may we nothing daime 
Bat temporal thing, that man may hot and 



124. It must be remembered that these two who are 
ing together in this Valley of Princes were deadly foea ob 
earth ; and one had challenged the other to determine thair 
quarrel by single combat 

'< The wager of battle between the kings,*' says MibuB. 
Latin Christianity, VI. 168, « which m^int^n^ hs aolemn 
dignity up almost to the appointed time, ended in a pitifnl 
comedy, in which Charles of Anjon had the ignominy of 
practising base and disloyal designs against his advenary ; 
Peter, that of eluding the contest by craft, justifiable only as 
his mistrust of his adversary was well or ill grounded, bst 
much too cunning for a frank and generons knight. He bad 
embarked with his knights for the South of Fraaoe ; he was 
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CMt back bj tempests on the shores of Spain. He set off 
with some of his armed companions, crossed the Pyrenees 
ondisooTered, appeared before the gates of Bordeaux, and 
sommoned the English Seneschal. To him he proclaimed 
himself to be the king of Aragon, demanded to see the lists, 
rode down them in slow state, obtained an attestation that 
he had made his appearance within the covenanted time, and 
affixed his solemn protest against the palpable premeditated 
treachery of his rival, which made it unsafe for him to re- 
main longer at Bordeaux. Charles, on his part, was fnrioiia 
that Peter had thus broken through the spider's web of his 
policy. lie was in Bordeaux when Peter appeared under 
the walls, and had challenged him in vain. Charles pre- 
sented himself in full armor on the appointed day, sum- 
moned Peter to appear, proclaimed him a recreant and a 
dastardly craven, unworthy of the name of knight.'* 

Charles of Anjou, Peter the Third of Aragon, and Philip 
the Third of France, all died in the same year, 1285. 

126. These kingdoms being badly governed by his son and 
successor, Charles the Second, called the Lame. 

128. Daughters of Raymond Berenger the Fifth, Count of 
Provence ; the first married to St. Louis of France, and the 
second to his brother, Charles of Anjou. 

129. Constance, daughter of Man^edi of Apulia, and wife 
of Peter the Third of Aragon. 

131. Henry the Third (1216-1272), of whom Hume says : 
** This prince was noted for his piety and devotion, and his 
regular attendance on public worship ; and a saying of his 
on that head is much celebrated by ancient writers. He 
was engaged in a dispute with Louis the Ninth of France, 
concerning the preference between sermons and misses ; he 
maintained the superiority of the latter, and affirmed that 
he would rather have one hour's conversation with a friend, 
than hear twenty of the most elaborate discourses pronounoed 
in his praise." 

Dickens, Child* s History of England, Ch. XV., says of 
him : '* He was as much of a king in death as he had ever 
been in life. He was the mere pale shadow of a king at all 
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His «< better iMae "^ wu Edward the First, ealled, on ao- 
oount of his amendment and establishment of the laws, the 
English Justinian, and less respectfully Longshanks, on ao- 
ooont of the length of his legs. ^ His legs had need to 
be strong,^ sajs the anthoritj just quoted, '< howeyer loog^ 
and this thej were ; for thej had to support him through 
many difficulties on the fiery sands of Syria, where his 
small force of soldiers fainted, died, deserted, and s e em ed^ 
to melt away. But his prowess made light of it, and he 
said, * I will go on, if I go on with no other follower thaa 
my groom.' " 

134. The Marquis of Monferrato, a Ghibelline, was takaa 
prisoner by the people of Alessandria in Piedmont, in 1290| 
and, being shut up in a wooden cage, was exhibited to the 
public like a wild beast This he endured for eighteen 
months, till death released him. A bloody war was the eon- 
sequence, between Alessandria and the Marquis's proriaees 
of Monferrato and Canavese. 

135. The city of Alessandria is in Piedmont, between the 
Tanaro and the Bormida, and not &r from their jnnetion. 
It was built by the Lombard League, to protect the ooontry 
against the Emperor Frederick, and named in honor of Pope 
Alexander the Third, a protector of the Guelphs. It is said 
to have been built in a single year, and was called in derision, 
by the Ghibellines, Alessandria della Fkglia (of the Straw) ; 
either from the straw used in the bricks, or more prohahfy 
from the supposed insecurity of a city built in so shoct 
a space of time. 

CANTO vni. 

1. ApoUonius Rhodius, Argcnatitioa^ III. 902 : — 

It WM tiM boor when •rerjr tr»Tdl«r 
AiMl«T«f7 watrhman «t the gate of towaa 
Befina to loi^ for alee|s umI drowrinaw 
la fallinf ersD on the mothar^a ajaa 
Wboae chad b dead. 

Also Byron, Don Juan, III. 108 : — 

Soft boor ! which wakaa the wiah aod malta tka 
Of thoaa who mil the Maa, on the flrat <^ 
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When Umj from thdr iwMt frtaods ■!• torn iVMt ; 

Or ftUa with lor* tto pOfrfan on bis waj. 
At Um ter baU of irwp«r BukM him ■tart, 

flowninc to wwp Um dyinff day** doonj. 
Is this a taaej which our rmaon Morm t 
Ah I •orvlynotiifakf di«tbiitMmethii«BMwnMl 

4. The word ** pilgrim " U here uaed by Dante in a gen- 
eral scDBe, meaning any traTeller. 
6. Gray, EUffy : — 

Tb« curfaw loOa the kBdl of pmtlflit dsj. 

13. An evening hymn of the Chnzch, tang at Complinei^ 
or the latest Mrvice of the day : — 



Telodaanto 
Remm criator, 
Ut pro ten clOTMotiA 
BiaprMol adcMtodiam. 



Procol reoedaot 
Kt Doziiuii phantaamata, 
Hoatemqoa noatrum oompria*, 
Ne poUnantnr corpora. 



Patriqoa oompar Uoica, 
Com Bpirita Fteacttto 
Bagnana par 



This hymn would seem to have no great applicabilitj 
to disembodied spirits ; and perhaps may have the same 
reference as the last petition in the Lord's Prayer, Canto 
XI. 19 : — 

Oar Tirtue, which it aaaQjr o*erooma, 
Pat not to proof with tha old Adwnmrj, 
But thou from him who tpan H aO| daUw. 

Thia laat patitioo vvrUy, dear Lord, 
Not (or ooraalvea b made, who need It not. 
But for their mke who hara remafawd hahlnd na. 

21. Dante thinks the meaning of what follows very easy 
to penetrate. The conmientators have found it uncommonly 
difficult. 

2G. Genesis iii. 24 : ** And he placed at the east of the gar- 
den of Eden cherubims, and a flaming sword which tomed 
every way, to keep the way of the tree of life.** 

27. Justice tempered with mercy, say the commentatots. 
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28. Green, the eolor of hope, which is the <ii«titignUliifi|> 
Tirtiie of Purgatory. On the sjmboliBm of colors, Mrs. 
Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art^ IrUrod^ sajs : — 

^ In yery early Art we find colors nsed in a symbolical or 
mystic sense, and, until the ancient principles and traditioiia 
were wholly worn out of memory or set aside by the later 
painters, certain colors were appropriated to certain sabjects 
and personages, and could not arbitrarily be applied or mis- 
applied. In the old specimens of stained glass we find these 
significations scrupulously attended to. Thus : — 

** White, represented by the diamond or silTer, was the 
emblem of light, religious purity, innocence, virginity, faith, 
joy, and life. Our Saviour wears white after his r esurr ee* 
tion. In the judge it indicated integrity ; in the rich maaip 
humility ; in the woman, chastity. It was the color ooose- 
crated to the Virgin, who, however, never wears white exoepi 
in pictures of the Assumption. 

** Red, the ruby, signified fire, divine love, the Holy Spiiili 
heat, or the creative power, and royalty. White and red 
roses expressed love and innocence, or love and wisdom, as 
in the garland with which the angel crowns St. Cecilia. In 
a bad sense, red signified blood, war, hatred, and ponish- 
ment. Red and black combined were the colors of Pnigatoty 
and the Devil. 

** Blue, or the sapphire, expressed heaven, the ftrmameni, 
truth, constancy, fidelity. Christ and the Virgin wear the 
red tunic and the blue mantle, as signifying heavenly lot* 
and heavenly truth. ^ The same colors were given to St. 
John the Evangelist, with this difference, — that he won 
the blue tunic and the red mantle ; in later jnctiuea the 
colors are sometimes red and green. 

** Yellow, or gold, was the symbol of the son ; of the 

goodness of God ; initiation, or marriage ; faith, or fmiifol- 

ness. St Joseph, the husband of the Virgin, wears yellow. 

In pictures of the Apostles, St. Peter wears a yellow maaila 

over a blue tunic. In a bad sense, yellow signifies inoon- 

stancy, jealousy, deceit ; in this sense it is given to tlM 

traitor Judas, who is generally habited in dirty yellow. 

' In th« SpMiiah ■cImoU Um ooior of oar 8aTioar*i wtntto !• 
do«p rich TlolaC 
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"Greex, the emenU, is tbe color of fpni^; of 
partkaUrlv hope in imBkortalitr ; and of rktovr, at tW 
color of the palm and tW laareL 

" ViOLiTT, the amethjBty signified lore and Ira^ ; or. pM> 
sioo and suffering. Henee it is the color oftcrn won br tW 
martyrs. In some instances our Sarioiir, after kis njmM» » 
tioOf is habited in a riolet, instead of a bloe ^^^^ TW 
Virgin also wears violet after the cradfixioa. Ifarj Mag^ 
dalency who as patron saint wears the red robe, as 
wears violet and bloe, the colon of aorrow and of 
In the devotional representation of her br Tuaocco deOa 
Vite, she wears red and green, the colon of lore and fcoyt, 

*' Gray, the color of ashes, signified mooming, knmilitT, 
and innocence accused ; henee adopted as the drees of the 
Franciscans (the Grav Friars) ; hot it has sinee been changed 
for a dark rustj brown. 

** Black expressed the earth, darkneas» mooming, wicked- 
ness, negation, death ; and was appropriate to the Prince of 
Darkness. In some old illuminated MSS^ Jesos, in the 
Temptation, wears a black robe. White and black together 
signified purity of life, and mourning or humiliation ; henee 
adopted by the Dominicans and the Carmelites.'* 

50. It was not so dark that on a near approach he eonld 
not distinguish objects indistinctly visible at a greater dis- 
tance. 

53. Nino de' Visconti of Pisa, nephew of Connt Ugolino^ 
and Judge of Gallura in Sardinia. Dante had known him 
at the siege of Caprona, in 1290, where he saw the fri^it- 
ened garrison march out under safeguard. Inf. XXI. 96. 
It was this " gentle Judge,** who hanged Friar Gomita for 
pecnUtion. In/, XXII. 82. 

71. HLs daughter, still young and innocent. 

?«*>. His widow married Galeazzo de* Msconti of Milan, 
** and much discomfort did this woman suffer with her hus- 
band," says the Ottimo^ *' so that many a time she wished 
herself a widow.** 

79. HanUtt, IV. 5 : — 

Hit obarart fimcnl. 
No trophy, •word, or hitrhiwit o*«r hk grsfs. 
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80. Tlie YiMoiiti of Milaii had for theb eoiit of mn^ • 
Tiper; and being on the banner, it led the MiliiMiie tn 
battle. 

81. The arms of Grallnra. ** Aeeording to Fara, a writei 
of the sixteenth eentorj,^ aajs Valery, Voyage en Cctm «« 
en Sardaignef TL 37, " the elegant but somewhat ehimerieal 
historian of Sardinia, Grallora is a Grallic colonj ; its anm 
are a ooek ; and one might find some analogy between the 
natoral viTacitj of its inhabitants and that id the Freneh." 
Nino thinks it woold look better on a tombstone than s 
Tiper. 

89. These three stars are the Alpha of Eoridamis, of te 
Ship, and of the Golden Fish ; allegoricallj, if anj allegot^ 
be wanted, the three Theological Virtnes, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. The foor morning stars, the Cardinal Virtoes oi 
active life, are already set. These Minnwiu^ Uie ereaiBg 
and the life oontemplatiTe. 

IOOl Compare this with Milton's description of the 
pent, Parad. Loit, IX. 434, 496 : — 



Vmtwr hm draw. Mid idmij a walk tr» y<f w d 
Of gliftUtit oowt, oedar, pins, or palm ; 
TlMB Tohibto and bold, now hid, BOW iMB, 
Afluof thlek-womi arbonta, and flowara 
labordarad on each bank. 
• . . . • * 

Hot wHh iadoatad wa^ra, 
Prooa oa tba fitmad, aa dnoo ; bat oa bia laar, 
Circvlar baaa of riiisff f oUa, that towarad 
Fold abora fold, a anrtioff maaa I bia ba^d 
Craatad aloft, and oarboaela bia ajM i 
WItb barebhad nack of vardant gold, araot 
▲midat bia circlinc ipiraa, that oa tba fTMa 
Floatad radandaot : plaaatng waa bia ibapa 
Andloiraljri natar dnoa of nrpant-ldDd 
LoraUar, not tboaa tbat fai Qlyria e^Mgad 
Barmioaa aad Cadima, or tba god 
Ib Kptdaimia ; aor to which traoif ormad 
AflUDoaiaD Jova or Capttolioa waaaMB,^ 
Ha wttb OlympkM, thk wttb bw who bora 
fldpio. tba baight of Room. With tract oUiqaa 
At flrat, aa ooa who aooght aooaaa, hot faaiad 
To faitarrapt, lAdeloBg be worka bia waj. 

Aa whaa a ahip, bj akilf nl m mihh wio i^M 

High riTar't OMmth or fordaad, wbara tba wind 
Taara oft, aa oft ao rtaan, aad abifta bw aafl ; 
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aurora of the smi ; bat this cannot be, if we elotel j <>^*"««*»^ 
the text" This point is elaborately discassed by the com- 
mentaton. I agree with those who inteq>ret the passage as 
referring to a lunar aurora. It is still erening ; and the 
hour is indicated a few lines lower down. 

To Tlthonus was given the gift of immortality, but not of 
perpetual youth. As Tennyson makes him say : — 

The wtMds dfloij, tbe wtMds dfloij and fUl, 

The Tspon wMp their bortlMn to tbe frooad, 

Mao oomes and tola the field nd lies bMMSth, 

And after manj a iinnmer dies the swaa. 

MeoDtycrud immortality 

Cooeomea : I wither alovly in thine arma, 

Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white>haired ahadow roaminf like a draaa 

The erer aOant apaoea of tbe Eaet, 

Far-folded niata, and ^eaminf halla of 



2. DanQmxoU,l.2: '< Scarcely had mddy Phcebos spread 
the golden tresses of hb beauteous hair orer the face of the 
wide and spacious earth, and scarcely had the painted little 
birds, with the sweet and mellifluous harmony of their ser- 
rated tongues, saluted the approach of rosy Aurora, when, 
quitting the soft couch of her jealous husband, she disclosed 
herself to mortals through the gates and balconies of the 
Manchegan horizon." 

5. As the sun was in Aries, and it was now the fourth day 
after the full moon, the Scorpion would be rising in the dawn 
which precedes the moon. 

Of the scorpiou Ovid says : — 

Dam loquor, elate metoandoa amw i n a caada 
Bcoriiioa io Tiridea pradpitatur aqna^ 

FaMoniw^ Vh. IT. lO. 

8. This indicates the time to be two hours and a half after 
sunset, or half past eight oVlock. Two hours of the ascend- 
ing night arc passed, and thv third is half over. 

This circumstantial way of measuring the flight of time is 
Homeric. Jliadf X. 250 : " Let us be going, then, for tbe 
night declines fast, and the morning is near. And the stars 
have already far ad^'aoced, and the greater portion of tbe 
night, by two part«, has gone by, but the third porticai atiU 
remains." 
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la Kamel J, hii bodj. 

12. l^rgil, Bordello^ Daiit^ IHiio^ and Coand. Aadhtra 
Duite fmllt upon the graia and sleeps till dawn. Thmt% it a 
long paue of rest and sleep b et we en this line and the neity 
which makes the whole passage dooU j beantifaL The aai^ 
ratire recommenoes like the twitter of earij bixds just be- 
ginning to stir in the woods. 

14. For the tragie story of Teteos, ehanged to a lapwings 
Philomela to a nightingale, and Pkoene to a fwaUow, see 
Grid, Mdamorpk^ VL :^ 



WhOM Bimbto ImI ■prliW wak ao MTlfl ft te«t 
▲eroM tk« iridi, ttej MMi to wliV tMr ( 



And itow tteir aby OffM by dUtowl wiys ; 
Om to tk« wood]iBd*s aiuidj oovwt Um, 
Arooid tiM Hwky roof tk« cdhMr Siat ; 
WhOM ftofthan jil tk« marki o< nmrdar 
Whara atoapad opoa bar taraaat tka 
Taraoa, Unooffh griaf indbaatotoba 
Bharaa tka Uka fata, and to ft bM la 
riMd on hto haftd tka craatod phoM 
Lo^ li hto baak, and abarpanad Uka ft 
Tkoa annad, hla looka kia inwavd Mtod diaplqr, 
And, to a lapvlnf tw ad, ha tana kia way. 



See also Gower, Ccnfu. AwnanLt Y. : — 



And of bay asatav nv^a I : 

How ika waa tonad 001 o< klada 

Into ft awalwa awtfl id 

WklekakalBwiafearlitk 

Tbara aa ika BMj no tkfaif ba 

And wbantka world li 

And oonan la tka aooaar ttda, 

Tkan flaalk ika fofftk and flMartk to oyda 

And okitaf atk owt in fcar 

WkaS fakkada to in 

AndtoOatkina 

Of 



18. Pope, TtmpU of Fame, 7 : ^ 



Wkfla pwiar Jiu nbic a UM and tkatr I 

22. Moont Ida. 

aa To the regioQ of fire. Bmnetto Latiai, 7Wsor» Ck 
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CXin., says : ** After the enTironment of the air is seated 
the fourth element ; this is an orb of fire, which extends to 
the moon and snrroonds this atmosphere in which we are. 
And know that above the fire is in the first place the mooo, 
and the other stars, which are all of the natore of fire.** 

37. To preyent Achilles from going to the siege of Tmjf 
his mother Thetis took him from Chiron, the Centanr, and 
concealed him in female attire in the court of Lycomades, 
king of Scyros. 

63. As Richter says : ** The hoar when sleep is nigh onto 
the soul." 

55. Lucia, the Enlightening Grace of hearen. In/, II. 
97. 

58. Nino and ConnuL 

63. Ovid uses a like expression : — 



Sleep and the god lofetber w«afc aiwaj. 

94. The first stair is Confession ; the second, Cootntioo ; 
and the third. Penance. 

97. Purple and black. See Inf. Y. Note 89. 

105. The gate of Paradise is thus described by MDtoiH 
Parad. Lott, III. 501 : — 

Fw dMant iM deecrita, 
AjcetwHnt by flagf ue mfnttceafc 
Up to the wftll of beeTea, a l UucUu e blgli{ 
At top whereof, but far more rich, eppeied 
The work m of a kiafly palace gate. 
With frontiqdece of diamood nd goU 
Imbelliahed ; thick with T^>^i»«»g oriMfc g«M 
The portal ahoiie, inlmltahle on eeith 
By model or by ahadfaig penefl drawn. 
The •tairt were ouch ae whereoo Jaeob mw 
Angela aeogi>dhig and deeoanding, banda 
Of goardiaoa bright, when be froaa Imo fled 
To Padan-Aram fai the field of Laa, 
Dreaming by night under the open aky, 
And waking cried, 'Thiab the gate of heaven.* 
Each itair myeCerlooaly waa meant, nor alood 
There alwigrs, but drawn up to heeren eomellnMa 
TIewleet ; and nndemeath a bright aaa flowed 
Of jaaper, or of Uqnid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from eerth aaillng arrired, 
Wafted by angela ; or flew o'er the lake, 
Ba|« fai a chariot drawn by flerj 
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112. Tlie Seren 8iiif» wbieh mn pnniilied in the Mrea dr- 
dw of Pnigmlory; Pride, £iit7» Aiifer, Slotht ATirioe, 
(Hatton J, Loit 

118. The golden key it the Mthoritj of the eonleiMr ; the 
nlTer, bis knowledge. 

132. Luke iz. 82 : << Ko men haTing pot hii hand to the 
plough, and looking back, li fit for the kingdom of God.'* 
And zriL 32 : *< Remember Lot'i wife."* 

Boetbina, Com. PhU^ Ub. m. MA 12 : — 



▼Idit, pttdidit. 



Hmvd 



PwiUtf dma vldft isitm. 
136. Milton, Ponuf. Xoff, XL 879 : — 



Ob ft MiMiM ofMO ij 

With IfllpitMOM IMOO and jARlBff 

TiM iateml doon, Md OB tMr 



138. When C»ear robbed the Roman trearaiy on the Tu^ 
peian bill, the tribnne Metelloa ttrore to defend it ; bat 
C«8ar, drawing hie sword, said to him, **It if endar to do 
this than to say it" 

Looan, Phan^f III. : — 



TiM tffbBBt witk mrffllBg iiipt wIlMnfv, 
Who* ImpiOB* Wadt tk« nid* 
TtebraMBfOMwitk 
Aad the ItepdMinOHitelB rli^ 
At kBfth tk« aertd ilonkoiiM, opM laid, 

TiM iMMurdad wMlth o< ^|M pMt dlapl^M ; 
Hmm miflit iM MM tk« niM ptOBd 
Hot loaf faBpcodiBf ndB to 
TWrvlMond the MMSodoaloB 



PUMp and kk taylMi OOB. 
loj, wtat tjl^ Pyrrlnw loot, tlM |Qld 
Booraad by tko pBtfiot*o iMMMifej o< old : 



WbBi tribBlwy fifli fkk VjrrlB fBfo { 
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The hmidred Cretan dtiee* am|ile ipoO ; 
What Ceto gathered fron the Gyprien leto. 
Rkhee (tf oepthre Idiifs bj Pompey borne, 
In happier daya, hla triumph to adorn. 
From otmoet India and the riiinf mora ; 
Wealth infinite, in one n^iacioaa d^y, 
Became Um needy eoldiera* lawlees prey : 
And wretched Rome, by robbery laid low, 
Waa poorer than the bankmpt Caear now. 

140. The hymn of St Ambrose, uniyenallj known in the 

ehurches as the Te Deum. 

144. Thomson, Hymn : — 

In fwarminff dtlee Taat 
Aaeembled men to Um deep organ Join 
The long-reeoanding Tofoe, oft iMiakhig dear 
At aolemn paoaea throu^ the eweUinf baae, 
And, aa each mingling flame increaaee each. 
In one onited ardor riae to heai 



CANTO X. 

1. In this canto is described the First Circle of Pnrgalorj, 
where the sin of Pride is punished. 

14. It being now Easter Monday, and the foarth day af* 
ter the full moon, the hour here indicated would be foor 
hours after sunrise. And as the sun was more than two boon 
high when Dante found himself at the gate of Porgmtorj 
(Canto IX. 44), he was an hour and a half in this needle's 
eye. 

90. Which was so steep as to allow of no ascent ; dfiiio di 
ioiUa being used in the sense of right of way. 

32. Polycletus, the celebrated Grecian sculptor, amon^ 
whose works one, representing the body-guard of the king 
of Persia, acquired such fame for excellence as to be called 
** the Rule." 

33. With this description of the sculptures on the wrnO of 
Purgatory compare that of the shield which Vuloan made 
for Achilles, Iliofi, XVIII. 4M, Buckley's Tr. : — 

" On it he wrought the earth, and the heaven, and the sen» 
the unwearied sun, and the full moon. On it also he xepre- 
sent<>d all the constdlations with which the heaven is crowned» 
the Pleiades, the llyades, and the strength of Orion, and the 
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Bmut, whieh they aIbo emll by the appellation of the Wain, 
wUeh there revolyee, and watches Orion ; bat it alone is free 
from the baths of the oeean. 

" In it likewise he wrought two fair cities of articulate 
•peaking men. In the one, indeed, there were marriages 
and feasts ; and they were conducting the brides from their 
chambers through the city with brilliant torches, and many a 
bridal song was raised. The youthful dancers were wheeling 
round, and among them pipes and lyres uttered a sound ; 
and the women standing, each at her portals, admired. And 
people were crowded together in an assembly, and there a 
contest had arisen ; for two men contended for the ransom- 
money of a slain man : the one affirmed that he had paid all, 
appealing to the people ; but the other denied, averring that 
he had received naught : and both wished to find an end of 
the dispute before a judge. The people were applauding 
both, supporters of either party, and the heralds were keep> 
ing back the people ; but the elders sat upon polished stones, 
in a sacred circle, and the pleaders held in their hands the 
stares of the clear-roiced heralds ; with these then they 
arose, and alternately pleaded their cause. Moreorer, in 
the midst lay two talents of gold, to give to him who should 
best establish his claim among them. But round the other 
city sat two armies of people glittering in arms ; and one of 
two plans was agreeable to them, either to waste it, or to 
divide all things into two parts, — the wealth, whatever the 
pleasant city contained within it. They, however, had not 
yet complied, but were secretly arming themselves for an 
ambuscade. Meanwhile, their beloved wives and young 
children kept watch, standing above, and among them the 
men whom old age possessed. But they (the younger men) 
advanced ; but Mars was their leader, and Pallas Minerva, 
both golden, and clad in golden dresses, beautiful and large, 
along with their armor, radiant [all round, and indeed like 
gods ; but the people were of humbler size. But when they 
now had reached a place where it appeared fit to lay an am- 
buscade, by a river, where there was a watering-place for all 
•oris of cattle, there then they settled, elad in shining steeL 
There, apart from the people, sat two spies, watching when 
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they might pereeire the sheep and orooked-homed Ofxem. 
These, howerer, soon adyanced, and two shepherds aooom- 
panied them, amusing themselves with their pipes, for they 
had not yet perceived the stratagem. Then they, diseem* 
ing them, ran in upon them, and immediately slanghtered 
on all sides the herds of oxen, and the beautiful flocks of 
snow-white sheep ; and slew the shepherds besides. Bat 
they, when they heard the great tumult among the om, 
previously sitting in front of the assembly, mounting their 
nimble - footed steeds, pursued ; and soon came up with 
them. Then, having marshalled themselves, they fonghi a 
battle on the banks of the river, and wounded one another 
with their brazen spears. Among them mingled Diaoord 
and Tumult, and destructive Fate, holding one alive recently 
wounded, another unwounded, but a third, slain, she drew 
by the feet through the battle ; and had the garment aronnd 
her shoulders crimsoned with the gore of men. But they 
turned about, like living mortals, and fought, and drew awaj 
the slanghtered bodies of each other. 

" On it he also placed a soft fallow field, rich glebe, wide^ 
thrice-ploughed ; and in it many ploughmen drove hither 
and thither, turning round their teams. But when, retnim* 
ing, they reached the end of the field, then a man, advan- 
cing, gave into their hands a cup of very sweet wine ; b«t 
they turned themselves in series, eager to reach the other 
end of the deep fallow. But it was all black behind, similar 
to ploughed land, which indeed was a marvel beyond wSk 
others. 

" (>n it likewise he placed a field of deep com, 
reapers were cutting, having sharp sickles in their 
Some handfuls fell one after the other upon the 
along the furrow, and the binders of sheaves tied others with 
bauds. Three binders followed the reapers, while behiad 
them boys gathering the handfuls, and bearing them in their 
arms, continually supplied them ; and among them the ma** 
ter Htood by the hwath in Kilem*e, holding a sceptre, delighted 
in heart. But apart, Iwneath an oak, servants were prepar* 
ing a banquet, and, Kocrifioing a huge oz, they ministered ; 
while women sprinkled much white barley on the 
supper for the reapers. 
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'^ On it likewiM he placed a Tinejardf heaTily laden with 
grapes, beautiful, golden ; but the clnsten througfaoat were 
blaek ; and it was supported throughout by silrer poles. 
Round it he drew an asure trench, and about it a hedge of 
tin ; but there was only one path to it, by which the gatherers 
went when they collected tiie yintage. Young yirgins and 
youths, of tender minds, bore the luscious fruit in woren 
baskets, in the midst of whom a boy played sweetly on a 
shrill harp ; and with tender yoioe sang gracefully to the 
chord ; while they, beating the ground in unison with da»- 
eing and shouts, followed, skipping with their feet. 

" In it he also wrought a herd of oxen with horns erect 
But the kine were made of gold and of tin, and rushed out 
with a lowing from the stall to the pasture, beside a mur- 
moring stream, along the breeze-waving reeds. Four golden 
herdsmen accompanied the oxen, and nine dogs, swift of 
foot, followed. But two terrible lions detained the bull, 
roaring among the foremost oxen, and he was dragged away, 
loudly bellowing, and the dogs and youths followed for a 
rescue. They indeed, baring torn off the skin of the great 
ox, lapped up his entrails and black blood ; and the shepherds 
Tainly pressed upon them, urging on their fleet dogs. These 
however refused to bite the lions, but, standing very neary 
barked, and shunned them. 

" On it illustrious Vulcan also formed a pasture in a beau- 
tiful grove full of white sheep, and folds, and c o v er ed hnts 
and cottages. 

*< niustrious Vulcan likewise adorned it with a danoe, like 
unto that which, in wide Gnossns, Dsdalus contrived for fair- 
haired Ariadne. There danced youths and alluring virgins, 
holding each other's hands at the wrist These wore fine 
linen robes, but those were dressed in well-woven tunica, 
shining as with oil ; these also had beautiful garlands, and 
those wore golden swords, hanging from silver belts. Some- 
times, with skilful feet, they nimbly bounded round ; as when 
a potter, sitting, shall make trial of a wheel fitted to his 
hands, whether it will run : and at other times again they 
ran back to their places through one another. But a great 
crowd surrounded the pleasing dance, amnsing themaelvee ; 
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and mmoog them two tumblers, beguming their loiigB, ^Mm 
laand through the midst. 

^ Bat in it he also formed the rast strength of the riTer 
Oceanns, near the last border of the well-formed shield." 

See also Virgil's description of the Shield of fflnras^ 
jEneid, VIII., and of the representations on the walls of the 
Temple of Juno at Carthage, ^neid, I. Also the descrip- 
tion of the Temple of Man, in Statins, Tkebaid, VU^ and 
that of the tomb of the Persian queen in the AUaBondreiM of 
PhUip Gualtier, noticed in Mr. Sumner's article, Ailantie 
Monthly, XVI. 7&I. And finaUy ** the noble kernng and 
the portreitures ** of the Temples of Venus, Mars, and Diaaa^ 
in Chaucer's Knigktes TaU : — 

Why ■halde I not m wd •!» toO ytm all 
The portrettnre that wm apoa tbe wall 
Witiiin Um temiOe of miglity Man the Btter 



Pfnt OB Um wftll WM pointed a foreet, 
la which th«r woDoeUi nejrtlitr mui ne heit ; 
With knotty, knury, benvin treee old. 
Of ftabbee ■hAn»f ■»! hidoue to behold ; 
In which ther ran e ramble end e ewowgh, 
Ae thoofh e itonne ahuld b r ee t en emy boofh. 
And, doonwanl from en hOlf under e bent, 
llier itood the temple of Men Annlpotent, 
Wrought eU of borned itele ; of which th* 
Wee looffe end itreite, md geetly for to eee ; 
And theroat ceme e rage end ewlehe e Hte, 
Thet it mede ell the getee for to rfee. 
The northern light in et the dore ebone ; 
For window, un the well, ne wee ther none, 
Tburgh which men mighten eny light dieoem*. 
The dore wee ell of ethement eteme ; 
Trlmched, orerthwmrt end endeloog. 
With yren tough. And, for to meke it 
Erery piler the temple to euet en e 
Wee toone-grrt, of yren bright md 

Ther Mw I, flrat, Um derke imeglntng 
Of f elonle, end elle the cnmpeertng ; 
The crael in*, ml ee eny glede ; 
The pikepurH : end eke the pele drede ; 
The imiler, with the knif under the cloke ; 
The ehppen bmmii«, with the bleke anoke ; 
The treeun of the mordring in the bedde ; 
The open wenv, with wuundee ell bebledde ; 
ConUke, with blody knif lod eherp 



^ 
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An fun of ehlrldBc wM that MM7 plaeaw 
The alacr of htnw>lf, jot, mw I tharo, 
His borto-blood hotb bothod aU his bora, 
The noOo jrdifron in tho abode any^t, 
Tbe ooldo doth, with otolith gapinf n^ilf tat. 

40. Luke i. 28 : *^ And the angel came in onto her and 
•aid. Hail, thou that art highly fayored, the Lord it with 
thee." 

44. Luke i. 38 : *" And Mary said, Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord." 

57. 2 Samuel vi. 6, 7 : '' And when they eame to Naehon'i 
threshing-floor, Uxzah pat forth his hand to the ark of God, 
and took hold of it ; for the oxen shook it And the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Uxzah, and God tmote him 
there for his error ; and there he died hy the ark of God.** 

65. 2 Samuel yi. 14 : " And David danced before the 
Lord with all his might ; and David was girded with a linen 
ephod." 

65. 2 S€nnuel vi. 16 : *^ And as the ark of the Lord came 
into the city of David, Michal, Saul's danghter, looked 
through a window and saw King David leaping and daneing 
before the Lord ; and she despised him in her heart.** 

73. This story of Trajan is told in nearly the same wordi^ 
though in proee, in the Fiore di FUotofi, a work attrihoted to 
Brunetto Latini. See Nannuooi, Manuale dtUa Letteratura 
del Primo Secolo, III. 291. It may be found also in the Ze- 
ffenda Aurea, in the Cento Novelle Andckef Nov. 67, and in 
the Life of St. Gregory , by Paulus Diaconns. 

As told by Ser Brunetto the story runs thus : ** Trajan 
was a very just Emperor, and one day, having mounted his 
horse to go into batUe with his cavalry, a woman came and 
seized him by the foot, and, weeping bitterly, asked him and 
besought him to do justice upon thoee who had without caose 
put to death her son, who was an upright young man. And 
he answered and said, ' I will give thee satisfaction when I 
return.* And she said, * And if thou dost not return ? ' And 
he answered, * If I do not return, my successor will give thee 
satisfaction.' And she said, * How do I know that? and 
suppose he do it, what is it to thee if another do good ? Thoa 
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art my debtor, and aoooiding to thy deeds shalt thou ba 
judged ; it is a fraud for a man not to pay what he owes ; 
the justice of another will not liberate thee, and it will be 
well for thy snocessor if he shall liberate himself/ Mored 
by these words the Emperor alighted, and did justice, and 
consoled the widow, and then mounted his horse, and went 
to battle, and routed his enemies. A long time afterwmfds 
St Gregory, hearing of this justice, saw his statue, and had 
him disinterred, and found that he was all turned to dnst, 
except his bones and his tongue, which was like that of a 
living man. And by this St. Gregory knew his justaoe, for 
this tongue had always spoken it ; so that then he wept wmtj 
piteously through compassion, praying God that he woald 
take this soul out of Hell, knowing that he had been a Fafaa. 
Then God, because of these prayers, drew that soul frooi 
pain, and put it into glory. And thereupon the angel spoka 
to St. Gregory, and told him never to make such a prajw 
again, and God laid upon him as a penance either to be two 
days in Purgatory, or to be always ill with fcTer and 
ache. St. Gregory as the lesser punishment chose the ft 
and side-ache {male di Jianco)** 

75. Gregory's *< great Tictory " was saving the soul of TW> 
jan by prayer. 

124. Jeremy Taylor says : '^ As the silk-worm eateth H^ 
self out of a seed to become a little worm ; and there fsod 
ing on the leaves of mulberries, it grows till its coat be dll 
and then works itself into a house of silk ; then, rairting ili 
pearly seeds for the young to breed, it leaveth its silk te 
man, and dieth all white and winged in the shi^ of a l^jv^ 
creature : so is the progress of souls." 

127. Gower, Confa, Amant,, I. : — 

TlMprtmd* Tioeof Tvfa^loiTO 
Bw a wnbro t h noaf ht of poxfalolr*. 

And Shakespeare, King Henry the EighA^ HL 2 : — 

LOm litd* wanton boyi UmI sviai OB WmMiri, 
Tbis many anmiBon in a Mn of glory. 
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CANTO XI. 

3. The angeU, the first creation or eifects of the diyiiie 
power. 

6. Wisdom of Solomon^ Tii. 25 : '' For she is the hreath of 
the power of God, and a pure mflnenoe flowing from the 
glory of the Almighty/' In the Vnlgate : Vapor e$t enim 
virtiUis Dei. 

45. See In/, XII. Note 2. 

58. Or Italian. The speaker is Omherto Aldobrandeschi, 
Count of Santaflore, in the Maremma of Siena. ''The 
Counts of Santafiore were, and are, and almost always will 
be at war with the Sienese/' says the Ottimo. In one of these 
wars Omberto was slain, at the village of Campagnatico. 
''The author means," continues the same commentator, 
* that he who cannot carry his head hig^ should bow it down 
like a bulrush." 

79. Vasari, Lives of the Painters, Mrs. Foster's Tr., I. 103, 
says : — 

" At this time there lived in Rome — to omit nothing rela- 
tive to art that may be worthy of commemoration — a cexw 
tain Oderigi of Agobbio, an excellent miniature-painter of 
those times, with whom Giotto lived on terms of close friend- 
ship ; and who was therefore invited by the Pope to illumi- 
nate many books for the library of the palace : hot these 
books have in great part perished in the lapse of time. In 
my book of ancient drawings I have some few remains from 
the hand of this artist, who was certainly a clever man, al- 
though much surpassed by Franco of Bologna, who executed 
many admirable works in the same manner, for the same 
Pontiff, (and which were also destined for the library of the 
palace,) at the same time with those of Oderigi. From 
the hand of Franco also, I have designs, both in painting 
and illuminating, which may be seen in my book above 
eited ; among others are an eagle, perfectly well done, and 
a lion tearing up a tree, which is most beautiful." 

81. The art of illuminating manuscripts, which was called 
in Paris aUuminare, was in Italy called mmiare. Henoa 
Oderigi is called by Vasari a miniatartt or miniature-painter. 
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83. Frmoeo Bologneae was a pupil of Oderigi, who perlH^ 
alludes to this fact in daiming a part of tho honor paid to 
the younger artist. 

94. Of Cimabae, Vasari, Liot$ of the PamUn, Mn. Fo». 
tar's Tr., I. 35, says : — 

** The orerwhelming flood of erils by which onhappy Italy 
had been submerged and deyastated had not only destroyed 
whatever conld properly be called buildings, but, a still mora 
deplorable consequence, had totally exterminated the aitasts 
themselves, when, by the will of God, in the year 1240^ 
Giovanni Cimabue, of the noble family of that name, waa 
bom, in the city of Florence, to give the first light to the 
art of painting. This youth, as he grew up, being considered 
by his father and others to give proof of an acute jndgmeat 
and a clear understanding, was sent to Santa Maria NorellA 
to study letters under a relation, who was then master ia 
grammar to the novices of that convent. But Cimaboey i»- 
atead of devoting himself to letters, consumed the whole day 
in drawing men, horses, houses, and other varioos finriei, 
on his books and diif erent papers, — an occupation to whiek 
he felt himself impelled by nature ; and this natural inrlinn 
tion was favored by fortune, for the governors of the eity 
had invited certain Greek painters to Florence, for the par- 
poee of restoring the art of painting, which had not merely 
degenerated, but was altogether lost. These artists, 
other works, began to paint the Chapel of the Goodi» 
next the principal chapel, in Santa Maria Novella, the roof 
and walls of which are now almost entirely destroyed bj 
time, — and Cimabue, often esci^ing from the school, and 
having already made a commencement in the art he was •• 
fond of, would stand watching those masters at their wovk, 
the day through. Judging from these circumstanoea, hit 
&ther, as well as the artists themselves, concluded him to 
be well endowed for painting, and thought that much mighi 
be hoped from his future efTorts, if he were devoted to 
art. Gio\*anni was accordingly, to his no small 
placed with those masters. From thb time he labored in- 
cessantly, and was so far aided by his natural powers thaihn 
•oon greatly surpassed his teachers both in design 
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mg. For these iDMlen, earing Utile for the pfOgNM of arty 
hid eieeo t ed their woA%m we now eee them, not in the 
eaeeDant manner of the aneient Greeki, bot in the rndomod* 
em ttyle of their own daj. Wherefore, though Giaabae 
imitated his Greek inetraetQiBp he mj mndi improved the 
art, relioTing it greatly from their nneonth manner, and do- 
ing honor to hie eoantrj by the name ha aoqaired, and bj 
the works which he performed. Of thie we haTe eridenea 
in Florenoe from the pietnree whieh he painted thera ; ae, 
for example, the front of the altar of Santa Ceeilla, and a 
picture of the Virgin, in Santa Croee, whieh wai, and k ftiU, 
attached to one of the pilasten on the ri|^ of the ehoir.'* 
05. Shakespeare, TroiL md Om^ UL 3 :^ 



igwpntestlMi 
ThMi MVPtl DOt, tkM gre 
Art aU tk« Ofwks btgia to wonMp A|»s ; 
Ubm tki^i IB flMtlQo MOMT esiek tlM ff« 
TbiB what aol illn. Tteery w«afc oaMOBthss} 
And atiU it mIgM, Mid Jit it Mij Vfya, 
If tbott wookUt not Mtoab tlijMU allf^ 
Aad <!•■• thf fipotitloB la tly 



Cimaboe died in 1300. His epitaph is : ~ 



CradkUt at CtaMbM pifltoni 
8k tMuit tHwm, Mtto tiMtMtn polL 



Vaaari, Lioe$ of the Pamien^ I. 93 : — 

**The gratitude which the masteit in painting owe to N»» 
tare, — who is erer the truest model of him who^ pneseariif 
the power to select the brightest parts from her beat and 
loreliest features, employs himself nnweariedlj in the re- 
production of these beauties, ^Uus gratitude, I saj, is dne» 
in my judgment, to the Florentine painter Giotto, seeing 
that he alone, ^although born amidst incj^iable artists, and 
at a time when all good methods in art had long been en- 
tombed beneath the ruins of war, — yet, by the favor of 
HeaTen, he, I say, alone suooeeded in resuscitating Art, and 
restoring her to a path that may be called the true one. 
And it was in truth a great marrel, that from so mde and 
hmpt an age Giotto should haTe had strength to elieit so 
mneh, that the art of design, of which the men of thoae days 
had little, if any knowledge, was by hk means eflbelMlly 
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reealled into life. The birth of this great nuui took pkee 
in the hamlet of Vespignano, fourteen miles from the eitjof 
Florence, in the year 1276. His father's name was Bon- 
done, a simple husbandman, who reared the child, to whom 
he had giren the name of Giotto, with snch decency as hit 
condition permitted. The boy was early remarked for ex- 
treme Tivacity in all his childish proceedings, and for ex- 
traordinary promptitude of intelligence ; so that he became 
endeared, not only to his father, but to all who knew him in 
the village and around it. When he was about ten yeaia 
old, Bondone gare him a few sheep to watch, and with theae 
he wandered about the vicinity, — now here and now there. 
But, induced by Nature herself to the arts of design, he 
was perpetually drawing on the stones, the earth, or the 
■and, some natural object that came before him, or sotiia 
fantasy that presented itself to his thoughts. It i*haneed 
one day that the affairs of Cimabue took him from Floreaoe 
to Vespignano, when he perceived the young Giotto^ who» 
while his sheep fed around him, was occupied in drawing 
one of them from the life, with a stone slightly pointedt 
upon a smooth, clean piece of rock, — and that without anj 
teaching whatever but such as Nature herself had imparted. 
Halting in astonishment, Cimabue inquired of the boy if be 
would accompany him to his home, and the child replied, be 
would go willingly, if his father were content to permit it. 
Cimabue therefore requesting the consent of Boodone, the 
latter granted it readily, and suffered the artist to eoodoei 
his son to Florence, where, in a short time, instmeted hj 
Cimabue and aided by Nature, the boy not only equalled 
his master in his own manner, but became so good an imi- 
tator of Nature that he totally banished the rude Greek 
manner, restoring art to the better path adhered to in mod- 
em times, and introducing the custom of accurately drawia|^ 
living persons from nature, which had not been used for 
more than two hundred years. Or, if some had attempted 
it, as said above, it was not by any means with the 
of Giotto. Among the portraits by this artist, and 
still remain, is one of his contemporary and intimate 
Dante Alighieri, who was no 1ms famous m a poai 
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Giotto as a punter, And whom Metier Giofaani B oeeaecio 
kes landed so hi^ j in the introdnetion to hie floty ef 
Mever Fofeee da Bahatta, and of Giotto the painter him- 
•elf . This portrait ia in the ehi^l of the palaoe ef the 
Podettl^ in Floienee ; and in the fame chapel are the por- 
traits of 8er Bmnetto Latiniy maeter of Dante, and of 
Cono Dooati, an iUnatriooa eitiaen of that daj.** 

Pope Benedict the Ninth, hearin|r ^ 6iotto*a fime, 
one of his courtiers to Toscaaj, to p ropose to him eertahi 



f» 



paintings for the Chnroh of St Fster. * The insiiewgsr/ 
cootinoes Vasari, ** when oo Us waj to visit Giotto^ and to 
inquire what other good m ast e r s there were in Floienee^ 
spoke first with manj artists in Siena,— > then, haTing !•• 
oeired designs from them, he proceeded to Flofenee^ and 
repaired one morning to the workshop where Giotto was oe- 
ea|Med with his labors. He declared the porpose ef the 
Pope, and the manner in which that Pontiff desired to aTail 
himself of his assistance ; and, flnallj, reqnested to haTe a 
drawing, that be might send it to his Holiness. Giotto^ 
who was Tcrj ooorteoos, took a sheet of paper and a psnsfl 
dipped in a red color, then, resting his elbow oo his side^ lo 
form a sort of compass, with one turn of the hand he drew 
a drele, so perfect and exact that it was a manrel to behold. 
This done, be turned smiling to the ooutier, sayings * Here 
is your drawing.' * Am I to haTe nothing more than this f * 
inquired the latter, cooceiTing himself to he jested with. 
* That is enoogb and to spare,' retnmed Giotto ; ' send it 
with the rest, and yon will see if it wiU be reeognised.' The 
messenger, onable to obtain anything more, went away Toy 
in satisfied, and fearing that he had been fooled. Nersr* 
theless, haTing despatched the other drawings to the Popep 
with the names of those who had done them, he sent that of 
Giotto also, reUting the mode in which he had made Ins 
circle, withoat moring his arm and withoot e o m pass e s ; from 
which the Pope, and soch of the eonrtiezs as were wdD 
▼ersed in the subject, pcroeiTed how far Giotto lui passed all 
the other painters of his time. This UMidenty beeo mi ng 
known, gare rise to the prorerb, still used in lelalimi to 
people of dnU wits, — TW m pSk Umdo d^ T O ^ Okm; 
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the significsnce of which consists in the double meaning of 
the word * tondo/ which is nsed in the Tuscan for slowness 
of intellect and heaviness of comprehension, as well as for 
an exact circle. The prorerb has besides an interest from 
the circumstance which gave it birth. . . . 

^^ It is said that Giotto, when he was still a boj, and study- 
ing with Cimabue, once painted a fly on the nose of a figure 
on which Cimabue himself was employed, and this so natu- 
rally, that, when the master returned to continue his work, 
he belieyed it to be real, and lifted his hand more than 
once to drire it away before he should go on with the paint- 
mg. 

Boccaccio, Decamerane, VI. 5, tells this tale of Giotto : — 
** As it often happens that fortune hides under the mean- 
est trades in life the greatest rirtues, which has been prored 
by Fiampinea ; so are the greatest geniuses found frequently 
lodged by Nature in the most deformed and misshapen 
bodies, which was yerified in two of our own citizens, as I 
am now going to relate. For the one, who was called Foreee 
da Rabatta, being a little deformed mortal, with a flat Dutch 
face, worse than any of the family of the Baronci, yet was he 
esteemed by most men a repository of the civil law. And 
the other, whose name was Giotto, had such a prodigious 
fancy, that there was nothing in Nature, the parent of all 
things, but he could imitate it with his pencil so well, and 
draw it so like, as to deceive our very senses, itnayning thai 
to be the very thing itself which was only his painting ; 
therefore, having brought that art again to light, whieh had 
lain buried for many ages under the errors of such as aimed 
more to captivate the eyes of the ignorant, than to pleaae 
the understandings of those who were really judges, he may 
be deservedly called one of the lights and glories of our 
city, and the rather as being master of his art, notwith- 
standing his modesty would never suffer himself to be to 
esteemed ; which honor, though rejected by him, displayed 
itself in him with the greater lustre, as it was so eagerly 
usurped by others less knowing than himself, and by many 
also who had all their knowledge from him. But though his 
ezoellenoe in his profession was so wonderful, yet as to his 
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person and aspect be had no way the adrantage of Signor 
Forese. To come then to my story. These two worthies 
had each his country-seat at Mugello, and Forese being gone 
thither in the yacation-time, and riding upon an unsightly 
steed, chanced to meet there with Giotto, who was no better 
equipped tlian himself, when they returned together to Fh>r- 
ence. Travelling slowly along, as they were able to go no 
faster, they were oTertaken by a great shower of rain, and 
forced to take shelter in a poor man's house, who was well 
known to them both ; and, ai there was no appearance of 
the weather's clearing up, and each being desirous of getting 
home that night, they borrowed two old, rusty eloaks, and 
two rusty hats, and they proceeded on their joumej. After 
they had gotten a good part of their way, thoroughly wet, 
and covered with dirt and mire, which their two shuffling 
steeds had thrown upon them, and which by no means im- 
proved their looks, it began to clear up at last, and they, 
who had hitherto said but little to each other, now turned to 
discourse together ; whilst Forese, riding along and listening 
to Giotto, who was excellent at telling a story, began at last 
to view him attentively from head to foot, and, seeing him in 
that wretched, dirty pickle, without having any regard to 
himself he fell a laughing, and said, ' Do you suppose, Giotto, 
if a stranger were to meet with you now, who had never seen 
you before, that he would imagine you to be the best painter 
in the world, as yon really are?' Giotto readily replied, 
' Yes, sir, I believe he might think so, if, looking at you at 
the same time, he would ever conclude that you had learned 
your A, B, C At this Forese was sensible of his mistake, 
finding himself well paid in his own coin." 

Another story of Giotto may be found in Sacchetti, Nov. 
75. 

97. Probably Dante's friend. Guide Cavalcanti, Inf, X. 

Note 63 ; aud Guide Guinicelli, Purg, XXVI. Note 92, 

whom he calls 

TV father 
Of ro« and of mjr bettor*, who had erer 
Practised the eweet and frackwa rhjinw of lov*. 

99. Some commentators suppose that Dante here refers to 
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He more piobabl j ii speaking onlj in general 
terms, withoot particoUr reference to any one. 
lOa Ben Jonson, Ode on the Death of Sir H. Morimm .*— 

It b not growlBf lite • trm 
IB balk, doth mftte omu b«lt«r lM ; 
Or ^— ^'"f loof m ottk, thrM Inmdrtd jwr, 
T6 taU a loff at iMt, dry, bald, nd Mw; 
AlOjof ad^ 
la falrar far in Maj, 
AHhoofh tt taU and dfta that Bight ; 
It was tha plant and Sowar of Uffai. 

105. The babble of childhood ; pappo toxpane^ bieadt and 
dindi for danari, money. 

HaUiwell, Die, of Arch, and Proo. Words : " DtKDWMB^ 
small coins of the Lower Empire, foond at Wrozeter." 

Graxzini, NoveUe^ Seconda Cena, Not. 2. 

''He nerer could forget certain words which he had 
learned as a child, such as saying babbo and mamma for 
&ther and mother, calling bread pappo, and wine bombo, and 
money dindV* 

106. The reyolation of the fixed stars, according to the 
Ptolemaic theory, which was also Dante's, was thirty-en 
thousand yean. 

109. « Who goes so slowly,'' interprets the Oltimo. 

112. At the battle of Monte Aperto. See Inf. X. Note 86w 

118. Henry Vaughan, Sacred Poems : — > 

O holy bopa and bigli bmnOtty, 

Hif h at tha hm,rma abofv ; 
Tbaaa are yoar walte, aodyoabsv* 

Tb Undle my cold lora I 

And Milton, Sams. Agon., 185 : — 



Apt wocda bftra powar to 
Hm toaMMTB of a trooblad mind. 

121. A haughty and ambitions nobleman of Siena» who 
led the Sienese troops at the battle of Monte Aperto. After* 
wards, when the Sienese were routed by the Florentines al 
the batUe of CoUe in the Val d' Elsa, (Purg. Xm. Note 
115,) he was taken prisoner ** and his head was cut off,** says 
VUlani, VII. 31, ** and carried through aU the canqp fixed 
npon a lanoe. And well was fulfilled the prophecy and rare- 
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Utkm which the Deyil h«d made to him^ hy means of neero- 
mancy, but which he did not ondentand ; for the Deyil, be- 
ing constrained to tell how he would tuooeed in that battle, 
mendaciouiily answered, and said : ' Thou shalt go forth and 
fight, thou shalt conquer not die in the battle, and thy head 
shall be the highest in the camp.' And he, belieying from 
these words that he should be yictorious, and belieTing he 
should be lord over all, did not put a stop after * not ' (rm- 
cerai no, morraiy thou shalt conquer not, thou shalt die). 
And therefore it is great folly to put faith in the Deril's ad- 
vice. This Messer Prorenzano war a great man in Siena 
after his victory at Monte Aperto, and led the whole city, 
and all the Ghibelline party of Tuscany made him their 
chief, and he was very presumptuous in his will." 

The humility which saved him was his seating himself at 
a little table in the public square of Siena, called the Campo, 
and begging money of all passers to pay the ransom of a 
friend who had been taken prisoner by Charles of Anjou, ai 
here narrated by Dante. 

138. Spenser, Faery Queene, VI. o. 7. st 22 : — 

H«, therewith much ebaehed and affrajrd. 
Began to tremble erery llmbe end yt^am. 

141. A prophecy of Dante's banishment and porerty and 
humiliation. 



CANTO XIL 

1. In the first part of this canto the same subject is con- 
tinued, with examples of pride humbled, sculptured on the 
pavement, upon which the Proud are doomed to gaze ai 
they go with their heads bent down beneath their heavy 
burdens. 

Bo that they may behold their erfl waya. 

Iliad, Xm. 700 : " And Ajaz, the swift son of Oaens, 
never at all stood apart from the Telamonian Ajax ; bat ai 
in a fallow field two dark bullocks, possessed of equal S|nrit, 
drag the compacted plough, and much sweat breaks out 
about the roots of their horns, and the well-polished yoka 
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alone drndefl them, stepping along the fonow, and the 
plough cuts np the bottom of the toil, lo they, joined to- 
gether, itood yery near to each other." 

3. In Italy a pedagogue is not only a teacher, bat literallj 
a leader of children, and goes from house to house ool 
his little flock, which he brings home again after schooL 

GidatioM iiL 24 : ^ The law was our schoolmaster 
gogos) to bring us unto Christ." 

9. This alludes to his humility and the assuaging of the 
tumor of his pride, spoken of in Canto XI. 119. 

17. Tombs under the payement in the aisles of chnrehati 
in contradistinction to those built aloft against the walls. 

25. The reader will not fail to mark tiie artistic stroctm 
of the passage from this to the sixty-third line. First there 
are four stanzas beginning, ** I saw " ; then four beginning, 
** O " ; then four beginning, ^ Displayed " ; and then % 
stanza which resumes and unites them all. 

27. Luke x. 18 : "I beheld Satan as lightning hXL from 
beayen." 

MiUoo, Parad, Lott, I. 44 : <- 

EDm Um Almighty Poww 
Harled be>dloPc flaminf from Um tftbtentl ikj, 
WHh hidMNu ndn and oonbaatioB, down 
To boCtomleM perditloo, than to dmXk 
In ^Bfwitnttnfl' cbAliM Mid ponal flrVf 
Who darat defy the Omntpotent to 



28. Iliad, I. 403 : *< Him of the hundred hands, whom 
the gods call Briareus, and all men iEgeon." In/, XXL 
Note 98. 

He was struck by the thunderbolt of Joye, or by a shaft of 
Apollo, at the battle of Flegra. " Ugly medley of sacred and 
profane, of reyealed truth and fiction I " exclaims Ventiiri. 

31. Thymbreus, a surname of Apollo, from his temple in 
Thymbra. 

34. Nimrod, who *' began to be a mighty one in the eaitb,** 
and his *' tower whose top may reach unto heayen." 

Gtnesis xi. 8 : ** So the Lord scattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of all the earth ; and they left off to 
build the city. Therefore is the name of it cidled fiobol ; 
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beoAiue the Lord did there confound the language of all the 
earth, and from thenoe did the Lord scatter them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth.** 
See also In/, XXXI. Note 77. 

36. Lombardi propoeea in this line to read ** together " in- 
stead of '* proud " ; which Biagioli thinka is ** changing a 
beautiful diamond for a bit of lead ; and stopid is he who 
accepttf the change/' 

37. Among the Greek epigrams is one on Niobe, 
runs as follows : — 

Thi* wpokhr* witliiB It bM DO eocM ; 
This coTM without bora hm do Mpol^rt, 
Bat to ItMlf fa Mpnlcfara and 



Ovid, Metamorph., VL, Croxall's Tr. : — 

widowed and diOdlMi, luMDtablo itate I 
A doleful df ht, emoaf the deed ahe «te ; 
Herdeoed with woee, • ftatne of detpeir. 
To erery breeth of wind unmored her heir ; 
Her cheek atill reddening, hat ita color deed, 
Feded her ejee, end Mt within her heed. 
Ho more her plient toofoe ita motion keepe. 
But ateDda conireeled within her froeen lipa. 
Stagnate and dull, within her porple reina, 
Ita current atopped, the lifeleea blood remalaiL 
Her feet their uaual oAoea refoee. 
Her arma and neck their gnoefal g ee tu ree loee : 
Action and life from every pert are gone. 
And eren her entraila torn to aoUd atooe ; 
Tet atill ahe weepa, and whiried by atonny windi^ 
Borne through the air, her netiTe country flnda; 
There fixed, ahe atanda upon a bleeky bHI, 
There yet her marble cheeks eiemel teera distlL 

39. Homer, Iliad, XXIV. 601, makes them bnt tweWe. 
"Twelve children perished in her halls, six daughters and 
six bl(K)ming sons ; these Apollo slew from his silver bow, 
enragi>d with Niobe ; and th<iee Diana, delighting in arrows, 
becauM* she had deemed herself equal to the beautifol- 
cheeke<l I^tona. She said that Latona had borne onlj two, 
but ahe herself had borne many ; neyertheleM those, thoogh 
but two, exterminated all these.*' 

But Ovid, Metamorph.y VI., says : — 



Beren are ray daogbtevm of a form dhiDO, 
With aeren fair aona. an indaf ecCivt Una. 
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4a 1 Samud ttti. 4» 5 : <* Then taid S«il mito his vmat-^ 
hearer, Draw thy sword and thrust me through therewith, 
lest these unoircanieised come and thrust me through and 
abuse me. But his armor-bearer would not, for he was sore 
afraid ; therefore Saul took a sword, and fell upon it And 
when his armor-bearer saw that Saul was dead, he fell like- 
wise upon his sword, and died with him." 

42. 2 Samud L 21 : *<Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there 
be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you.** 

43. Arachne, daughter of Idmon, the dyer of C ol op h on. 
Grid, Metamorpk^ VL ; — 

OiMsk tliD loom m wTiTlWiHy akQlad, 
TbaX to tht godd— i ihe rrfuaed lo yfaid. 
Low WM her btrth, and audi bar oatiT* tovm. 
She from bar art alone obuinad 



Hor would tba work, wban ihiiahad, plaaaa ao auMk, 

▲a, whlla ihe wroof ht, to Tiaw each graoafol toaeh ; 

Whether the alwpelMB wool in baUa ihe 

Or with qaick moCkn tuned the aplDdle 

Or with her peocQ drew the neat deaign, 

Fdlaa her mlatieei ihooe in erary line. 

Thia the prood maid with aoocnfnl air 

And even the goddeea at her work daflee ; 

Dieowna her heavenly iiiiBriiiei erary hoar, 

Hor aaka her aid, nor depreoatee her power. 

Let a% ihe criea, bat to a trial ooom. 

And If aha oowiaerB, let her fix ai^ 



It was rather an unfair trial of skill, at the end of whkb 
Minenra, getting angry, struck Arachne on the forehead 
with her shuttle of box-wood. 

Hm onbappy maid, fanpatient of the wra«, 
Down from a beam her injured peraoB hnv i 
When Pidlaa, pityinf bar wretched atate, 
At onoe prerented and proooanoed her flala : 

**UTe; bat depend. Tile wretch t** the goddtMCrM, 

** Doomed fai aaapcnee forerrr to be tied; 
That aD yoar race, to ataoet date of tl^ 
lUy feel the Tengeance and deteat the crlae.** 
Then, going off, ihe eprinkled her with )aioa 
Which leavea of benefal aconite prodooa. 
Touched with the poiaonoua drug, her flowlaf biir 
Fell to the ground and left her templee bare : 



lUr body leeeened all, bat WMt bar 
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«6. I« tbr tmA <rf the T« TAm. 1 Omf, k. U : 

tribaW ; ftod iS IrmI wed koM ntk Hmh, Am kAil ; 
iLrrcfon King Eclubaaa maia ^taA te pt hia ^ w 1^ 



SO '— r*-— — — . t^ ■ririthoytr, firiinhg 1m •«« 4iMft 
if b« nat to tbc TWtaB «mr, €w«n»M yHH)^ to fPrmA 
gainf. Hi* vife Erqikrle^ hrihaJ bj s ' fddiB aaiftkM 
ml will diammdi," b»t T » j »J M he* liMhcr JUb^ib lis 
h«linf^plBc«, ud AjqAiifiM, AtfBftia^ AbjW b ■■ 
Alcmmn to km Ei^Hc m aoM m h> kMri W lii 

Orid, J/aWMTxL, IX 1 — 



\, Titb-. U. M5, Lrtrii'* Tr. : - 

Fkt Ei^kTte a* Ik* «R takdl. 



63. /raul ixzTiL 38 : - A>d it <mnw to pMB, h te wm 
WDnhipping in tbe booM «f XiB«k 1m god, tk^t AdiBW 
mrlefh knd Shamrr, hii bobb. Bnntc kioi witk tke vwotd ; 
•ikI tber earsfMl into tbe Uad of AmeniB,>Bd rwibliMiM. 

56. Hrrodotu, BtxA I. Ck. 214. RawVMa'i Tr. : "Tv- 
myris, wb«D the found Ihmt Cjnu pud no heed Is ker ad*ie*^ 
colleirted all the forree of ber kingdoai, uid frnve biM bat- 
tle. Of kII tbe combMe in vhick the bubuMH han «■- 
gm^ed uuuog tkemeeWet, I reckoa thk to h»Te be«i th« 
flerceet. ... Tbe gnUrr pert of the mnitT of tbe Ptr«ie— 
wu deetfoyed, mad Cfme '■■"— '^ fell, afl«r nigM^ ne 
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and twenty yean. Search was made among the ilain, hy 
order of the queen, for the body of Cyrus, and when it was 
found, she took a skin, and, filling it full of human blood, 
■he dipped the head of Cyrus in the gore, saying, as she thos 
insulted the cone, ' I lire and have conquered thee in fight, 
and yet by thee am I ruined ; for thou tookest my son with 
guile ; but thus I make good my threat, and gire thee thy fill 
of blood.' Of the many different accounts which are giTen of 
the death of Cyrus, this which I haye followed appean to me 
most worthy of credit." 

59. After Judith had slain Ilolofemes. Judith zr. 1 : 
** And when they that were in the tents heard, they were 
astonished at the thing that was done. And fear and trem- 
bling fell upon them, so that there was no man that durst 
abide in the sight of his neighbor, but, rushing out all to- 
gether, they fled into eyery way of the plain and of the hill 
country. . . . Now when the children of Israel heard it, 
they all fell upon them with one consent, and slew them unto 
ChobaL" 

61. This tercet unites the *<I saw," ''O," and ** Urn- 
played," of the preceding passage, and binds the wbide as 
with a selyage. 

67. Ruskin, Mod. Painten, III. 19 : ** There was probably 
neyer a period in which the influence of art oyer the miads 
of men seemed to depend less on its merely tsitealtw power, 
than the close of the thirteenth century. No painting or 
sculpture at that time reached more than a mde resemblaaea 
of reality. lU despised perspectiye, imperfect ehiarosowo^ 
and unrestrained flights of fantastic imagination, separated 
the artist's work from nature by an intenral which there was 
no attempt to disguise, and little to diminish. And yet, al 
this yery period, the greatest poet of that, or perhaps of 
any other age, and the attached friend of its greatest paiatet^ 
who must oyer and oyer again haye held full and free ooi^ 
yersation with him respecting the objects of his art, i pe a H 
in the following terms of painting, supposed to be oarriad te 
its highest perfection : — 



Qtt^ di pwmal fo uiiMtro, • dl itfk 



mt.-M 
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Hob Tidt M* dl M» eU Tidt Q 

fc* IP oOeirf, is flte driMlo fhrL 



Dinie bu hero cleari j no oUm idfla of the higbeit art thaa 
thmt it should bring back, as in a mirror or Tiakm, tlw a^eet 
of tbingt paMed or abaeat. Tha seaaaa of wbieb ka ^aaka 
are, on the paTemant, forerar r e pr ai a n tad by aagalie poivai^ 
ao that the soala which traTOiaa tUa eiiele of tha loak maj 
aee them, m if the jeara of the world had bean roDad baofct 
and they again etood bcnido the aeton in tha m-i^nifBt of aa> 
tion. Nor do I think that Danta'a anthority ia afaeohiMy 
neceasaiy to compel oa to admit that neh art aa thia wigkt 
indeed be the hi^^iett poetibla. Whatarar delight wa may 
hare been in the habit of taking in pietarea, if it ware bttt 
troly offered to oa to remoire at our wiU tha aanTaa from 
the frame,andinlienof it to behold, fixed forarar, tha Imaga 
of tome of those mighty aeenaa which it baa baaa our way la 
make mere themes for the artist's fancy, — if, for inaf a nna» 
we ooold again behold the Magdalene reoeiTing her paidoa 
al Christ's feet, or the disciples sitting with him at tha table 
of Emmans, — and this not feebly nor fandfaUy, bat as 
if some silrer mirror, that had leaned against the wall of 
the chamber, had been miracoloosly commanded to rntaia 
forerer the colon that had flashed npoo it for an iBstaaty"— 
would we not part with our piotora, Titian's or Ve r o o aa a^ 
thoQgh it might be ? " 

81. The sixth boor of the day, or nooo oi the seemid day. 

102. Florence is here called ironically •«the well gvided** 
or well goremed. Rubacoote is the name of the moat east- 
erly of the bridgea oYer the Amo, and takea ita name from 
Messer Rabacoote, who waa Podeatk of Florence in 1236^ 
when this bridge was built. Abore it on the hill standa the 
chnnsh of San Miniato. This is the hill which Michel Aa- 
gelo fortified in the siege of Floranea. Inearly tinasaiiwBa 
climbed by stairwaya. 

106. In the good old days, befbra any one had falsifiad 
the ledger of the public acconnta, or the standard of maaa- 
are. In Dante's time a certain Massar Nieeoki tore oat a 
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leaf from the public records, to conceal sonie TiUany of hk ; 
and a certain Meeser Durante, a cnstom-liooBe officer, dimiik- 
iahed the salt-measure hy one staye. This is again allnded 
to, Par. XVI. 105. 

110. Matthew t. 3 : ** Blessed are the poor in qttrit : for 
theirs is the kingdom of heayen." 

It must be obseryed that all the Latin lines in Dante 
should be chanted with an equal stress on each syllable, ia 
order to make them rhythmical. 

CANTO xin. 

1. The Second Circle, or Cornice, where is punished tlw 
tin of Enyy ; of which St. Augustine says : ^ Enyy is ihm 
hatred of another's felicity ; in respect of superiors, beeansa 
they are not equal to them ; in respect of inferiors, lest thsj 
should be equal to them ; in respect of equals, beoanse thsj 
are equal to them. Through enyy proceeded the Ul of tki 
world, and the death of Christ." 

9. The liyid color of Enyy. 

14. The military precision with which Virgfl faces to tka 
right is Homeric. Biagioli says that Dante expresses il 
** after his own fashion, that is, entirely new and diflenai 
from mundane custom." 

16. Boethius, Cons, PhU,, V. Met 2 : — 

Him the Bob, then, riglitly odl, ^ 
Ood who MM and »§»■**■»* aQ. 



29. John ii. 3 : « And when they wanted wim^ tka 
mother of Jesus saith unto him, They haye no wine.** 

Examples are first giyen of the yirtue opposite the yiea 
here punished. These are but " airy tongues that syllabla 
men's names " ; and it must not be supposed that the pai^ 
sons alluded to are actually passing in the air. 

33. The name of Orestes is here shouted on aooount irf 
the proverbial friendship between him and Pjrlades. WIma 
Orestes was condemned to death, Pylades tried to take kii 
place, exclaiming, ** I am Orestes." 

36. Matthew y. 44 : ''But I say unto yoo, Lore 
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enemies, bleis them that ourse jon, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which detpitefnllj me you and 
persecute you." 

30. See Canto XIV. 147. 

42. The next stairway leading from the second to the 
third circle. 

61. The Litany of AU Saints. 

70. Belamy, Treatise on Falconry^ p. 34, says : — 

*< Before the invention of the hood, in order to blindfold 
the hawks, falconers had recourse to an operation termed 
sealing f or seeling, which was performed by passing a needle 
and thread through the upper and under eyelid, by means of 
which they were brought together and secured, — the bird 
being thus, as occasion served, deprived of its sight.** 

92. Latian for Italian. 

109. A Sienese lady living in banishment at CoUe, where 
from a tower she witnessed the battle between her townsmen 
and the Florentines. " Sapia hated the Sienese," says Ben- 
venuto, *< and placed herself at a window not far from the 
field of battle, waiting the issue with anxiety, and desiring 
the rout and ruin of her own people. Her desires being 
verified by the entire discomfiture of the Sienese, and the 
death of their captain," (Provenzan Salvani, see Canto XL 
Note 121,) " exultant and almost beside herself, she lifted 
her bold face to heaven, and cried, * Now, O God, do with 
me what thou wilt, do me all the harm thou oanst ; now my 
prayers are answered, and I die content.' " 

110. Gower, Con/es. AfnanL, 11. : — 

Whui I bATe no0 anotber bUth* 

Of lore and hadde a foodlj chart, 

Kihna, which brameih jw by 7«i«, 

Waa thanna Dought ao bote aa I 

Of thOka Bor« which priTaly 

Mliia baitaa thoof ht wtthinna braimiCh. 

114. Canvito, IV. 23 : '* Every effect, in so far as it is 
effect, receiveth the likeness of its cause, as far as it can re* 
tain it. Therefore, inasmuch as our life, as has been said* 
and Ukewise that of every living creature here below, is 
caused by the heavens, and the heavens reveal themselves to 
all these effects, not in complete circle, but in part thereof, 
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to mcut its moTement needs be abore ; and as an arch 
tains all lives nearly, (and, I say, retains those of men as 
well as of other living creatures,) ascending and earrings 
they most be in the similitude of an arch. Returning then 
to our life, of which it is now question, I say that it pr o eeed a 
in the image of this arch, ascending and descending." 

117. Namely, the defeat of the Sienese. 

122. The warm days near the end of January are still 
called in Lombardy 1 giomi della merUif the days of the 
blackbird ; from an old legend, that once in the sonny 
weather a blackbird sang, ** I fear thee no more, O Lord, 
for the winter is oyer." 

128. Peter Pettignano, or Pettinajo, was a holy hermit^ 
who saw visions and wrought miracles at Siena. Forsytkt 
Itai^, 149, describing the festival of the Assumption in thai 
oity in 1802, says : — 

^ The Pope had reserved for this great festival the Beati 
fleation of Peter, a Sienese comb-maker, whom the Chofch 
had neglected to canonize till now. Poor Peter was booomd 
with all the solemnity of music, high-mass, an officiating 
cardinal, a florid panegyric, pictured angels bearing his tods 
to heaven, and combing their own hair as they soared ; but 
he received five hundred years ago a greater honor thaa aDt 
a verse of praise from Dante.^ 

138. Dante's besetting sin was not envy, but pride. 

144. On the other side of the world. 

153. The vanity of the Sienese is also spoken ol» /n/I 
XXIX. 123. 

152. Talamone is a seaport in the Maremma, ^'nuuiy 
times abandoned by its inhabitants," says the OttmOf " oa 
account of the malaria. The town is utterly in mint ; bol 
as the harbor is deep, and would be of great utility if tlw 
place were inhabited, the Sienese have spent much money ia 
repairing it many times, and bringing in inhabitants ; ii it 
of little use, fur the malaria prevents the increase of po^ 
ulatiun." 

Talamone is the ancient TeUmon, where Marius 
on his return from Africa. 

153. The Diana is a subterranean river, which the 
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were in learch of for many jemn to snpplj the citj with 
water. <* They nerer have been able to find it," sajs the 
Otttmo, •" and jet they still hope." In Dante's time it was 
eridently looked upon as an idle dream. To the credit of 
the Sienese be it said, they perseyered, and finally soooeeded 
in obtaining the water so patiently sought for. The Pouo 
Diana, or l>iana*s Well, is still to be seen at the CooTent of 
the Carmen. 

154. The admirals who go to Talamone to superintend 
the works will lose there more than their hope^ namely, their 
lives. 



CANTO XIV. 

1. The subject of the preceding canto is here oontinned. 
Compare the introductory lines with those of Canto V. 

7. These two spirits prove to be Guide del Duoa and 
Rinieri da Calboli. 

17. A mountain in the Apennines, northeast of Florence, 
from which the Amo takes its rise. Ampere, Voyage Dan^ 
tesque, p. 246, thus describes this region of the Val d' Amo. 
'* Farther on is another tower, the tower of Parckma, which 
is said to have been inhabited by Dante. From there I had 
still to climb the summits of the Falterooa. I started 
towards midnight in order to arrive before sunrise. I said 
to myself, How many times the poet, whose footprints I am 
following, has wandered in these mountains I It was by 
these little alpine paths that he came and went, on his way 
to friends in Romagna or friends in Urbino, his heart agi- 
tated with a hope that was never to be fulfilled. I figured 
to myself Dante walking with a guide under the light of the 
stars, receiving all the impressions produced by wild and 
weather-beaten regions, steep roads, deep valleys, and the 
accidents of a long and difficult route, impressions which he 
would transfer to his poem. It is enough to have read this 
poem to be certain that its author has travelled mnch, baa 
wandered much. Dante really walks with VirgiL He 
fatigues himself with climbing, he stops to take breath, ho 
uses his hands when feet are insufficient. He gets loati and 
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aaki the way. He obserres the height of the son and stan. 
In a word, one finds the habits and soayenirs of the trayeUer 
in eyerj yerse, or rather at eyery step of his poetic pil- 
grimage. 

^ Dante has certainly climbed the top of the Falteitma. 
It is npon this summit, from which all the Valley of the 
Amo is embraced, that one should read the singular impre> 
cation which the poet has uttered against this whole yaUey. 
He follows the course of the riyer, and as he adyanoes marks 
eyery place he comes to with fierce inyectiye. The farther 
he goes, the more his hate redoubles in yiolence and bitter- 
ness. It is a piece of topographical satire, of which I know 
no other example.'' 

32. The Apennines, whose long chain ends in Calabria, 
opposite Cape Peloro in Sicily. JEneid, III. 410, Dayid- 
•on's Tr. : — 

** But when, after setting out, the wind shall waft yon to 
the Sicilian coast, and the straits of narrow Peloros shaQ 
open wider to the eye, yeer to the land on the left, and to 
the sea on the left, by a long circuit ; fly the right both sea 
and shore. These lands, they say, once with yiolence and 
Tast desolation conyulsed, (such reyolutions a long coarse of 
time is able to produce,) slipped asunder ; when in eoiii-> 
tinuity both lands were one, the sea rushed impetuously be* 
tween, and by its wayes tore the Italian side from that of 
Sicily ; and with a narrow frith runs between the fields and 
eities separated by the shores. Scylla guards the right side, 
implacable Charybdis the left, and thrice with the deepest 
eddies of its gulf swallows up the yast billows, headloiig in, 
and again spouts them out by turns hi^ into the air, and 
lashes the stars with the wayes." 

And Looan, Pkan.^ II. : — 

And atfll «« tee OD fair BidlU*! Mads 
Wbers put of ApenniiM Paloraa 

And Shelley, Ode to Liberty : — 

O'er the Ut wmTOi vnrj JBoUui iaU 
From Pitbecom to Ptloro* 
HowUs mmI iMfw, and ^aras In 

40. When Dante wrote this inyectiye agaimt the iahabi- 
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tABia of the Val d' Amo, he probably had in mind the fol- 
lowing passage of Boethios, Com. PkH.^ lY. Ptas. 3^ Rid« 
path's Tr. : — 

^ Henoe it again follows, that eyerything which strajB 
from what is good ceases to be ; the wicked therefore most 
oease to be what they were ; bat that they were formerly 
men, their human shape, which still remains, testifies. By 
degenerating into wickedness, then, they most eease to be 
men. But as virtue alone can exalt a man aboTe what it 
human, so it is on the contrary erident, that Tioe, as it di- 
vests him of his nature, must sink him below humanity ; 
yon ought therefore by no means to consider him aa a man 
whom yice has rendered ricious. Tell me. What difference 
is there betwixt a wolf who lives by rapine, and a robber 
whom the desire of another's wealth stimulates to commit 
all manner of yiolenoe? Is there anything that bears a 
stronger resemblance to a wrathful dog who barks at pas- 
sengers, than a man whose dangerous tongue attacks all the 
world ? What is liker to a fox than a cheat, who spreads his 
snares in secret to undermine and ruin you ? to a lion, than 
a furious man who is always ready to devour you ? to a deer, 
than a coward who is afraid of his own shadow ? to an ass, 
than a mortal who is slow, duU, and indolent ? to the birds 
of the air, than a man volatile and inconstant ? and what, in 
fine, is a debauchee who is immersed in the lowest sensual 
gratifications, but a hog who wallows in the mire ? Upon 
the whole, it is an unquestionable truth that a man who for^ 
Bakes virtue ceases to be a man ; and, as it is impossible that 
he can ascend in the scale of beings, he must of necessity de- 
generate and sink into a beast." 
43. The people of Casentino. Forsyth, Italy ^ p. 126 : — 
*'On returning down to the Casentine, we could trace 
along the Amo the mischief which followed a late attempt 
to clear some Apennines of their woods. Most of the soil, 
which was then loosened from the roots and washed down by 
the torrents, lodged in this plain ; and left immense beds of 
sand and large rolling stones on the very spot iHiere Dante 
describes 

U nuoeDetti eb* d«* rerdi coUi 
Del CftMotin diaoondan ghiao In Atbo, 
I^mmmIo i lor onDAU • trtddl • bmOL 
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** I was surprised to find so large a town as Bibbiena m a 
oountry deToid of mannfactores, remote from pablio roads^ 
and eyen desertod bj its landholders ; for the Niooolini and 
Veochiettiy who possess most of this district, prefer the ob- 
■enrer pleasures of Florence to their palaces and preemi- 
nence here. The only commodity which the CasenHnea 
trade in is pork. Signore Baglione, a gentleman at whose 
house I slept here, ascribed the superior flayor of their 
hams, which are esteemed the best in Italy and require no 
cooking, to the dryness of the air, the absence of stagnaBt 
water, and the quantity of chestnuts giyen to their hoga. 
Bibbiena has been long renowned for ite chestnntSy whidi 
the peasants dry in a kiln, grind into a sweet floury 
then conyert into bread, cakes, and poUnia," 

46. The people of Arezzo. Forsyth, /fa/y, p. 128 : — 

** The Casentines were no fayorites with Dante, who 
founds the men with their hogs. Yet, following the diwitm 
poet down the Amo, we came to a race still more forbidding. 
The Aretine peasants seem to inherit the coarse, sarij via* 
ages of their ancestors, whom he styles BottoiL MeetiBg 
one girl, who appeared more cheerful than her neighbors, wm 
asked her how far it was from Arezzo, and reoeiyed for aa- 
swer, ' Quanto c*e* 

" The yalley widened as we adyanced, and when Areaw 
appeared, the riyer left us abruptly, wheeling off froin ita 
enyirons at a sharp angle, which Dante oonyerts into a 
snout, and points disdainfully against the currish raee. . . . 

** On entering the Val di Chiana, we passed throagh a 
peasantry more ci^-il and industrious than their Aretiaa 
neighbors. One poor girl, unlike the last whom we a ccoa i adt 
was driying a bulen ass, bearing a billet of wood on bar 
bead, spinning with the rueca, and singing as she went oa. 
Others were returning with their sickles from the 
which they had reaped in the Maremma, to their own 
yest on the hills. That contrast which struck me in the 
ners of two cantons so near as Cortona to Arezao, oan oaly 
be a yestige of their ancient rivality while separate 
lies. Men naturally dislike the yery virtues of their 
emies, and affect qualities as remote from theirs as tktj 
weU defend." 
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50. The Florentiiiet. 

5S. TbePiaaos. 

S7. At the eloee of theee T itupera ti on g, perhape to soften 
the •erceem by malring it more generml, Benrenato appende 
this note : ''What Dante sajs of the inhabitants of the Val 
d* Amo might be said of the greater part of the Italians, 
naj, of the world. Dante, being once asked why he had pat 
more Christians than Gentiles into Hell, replied, ' Becmnse I 
bare known the Christians better.' " 

as. Messer Fnlcieri da Calboli of ForH, nephew of RinierL 
He was Podesti of Florence in 1302, and, being bribed by 
the Neri, had many of the Bianohi pat to death. 

64. Florence, the habitation of these wolres, left so 
•tripped by Fnlcieri, on his retiring from office, that it will 
be long in recovering its former prosperity. 

81. Goido del Duca of Brettinoro, near Forft, in Ro- 
magna ; nothing remains but the name. He and his eom- 
panioo Rinieri were " gentlemen of worth, if they had not 
been bamed up with envy." 

87. On worldly goods, where selfishness excludes others ; 
tn contrast with the spiritual, which increase by being 
shared. See Canto XV. 45. 

88. Rinieri da Calboli. " He was very famous,** says the 
Otttmo, and history says no more. In the Cento NoveUe Af^ 
tidie^ Not. 44, Roscoe's Tr., he figures thus : — 

" A certain knight was one day entreating a lady whom he 
knred to smile upon his wishes, and among other delicate 
arguments which he pressed upon her was that of his own 
superior wealth, elegance, and accomplishments, especially 
when compared with the merits of her own liege-lord, 
' whose extreme ugliness, madam,' he continued, ' I think I 
need not insist upon.' Her husband, who oreriieard this 
compliment from the place of his concealment, immediately 
replied, ' Pray, sir, mend your own manners, and do not 
▼ilify other people.' The name of the plain gentleman was 
Ltzio di Valbona, and Messer Rinieri da Calboli that of the 
other." 

92. In Romagna, which is bounded by the Po, the Ap«^ 
nines, the Adriatic, and the river Reno, that 
Bologna. 
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93. For study and pleasure. 

97. Of Lizio and Manardi the Ottkno tayt: ^ 
Lizio di Valbona, a ccNirteous gentlemao, in order to gnre 
a dinner at Fern, told half his silken bedqnilt for mxtj 
florins. Arrigo Manardi was of Brettinoro ; he waa a ge^ 
tleman full of coortesj and honor, was fond of enteitatnig 
guests, made presents of robes and horses, lored honora- 
ble men, and all his life was devoted to largess and good 
living." 

The marriage of Riocardo Manardi with Lizio's danglilflr 
Caterina is the subject of one of the tales of the Dteamgnmt^ 
V. 4. Fietro Dante says, that, when Lizio was told of tlM 
death of his dissipated son, he replied, '^ It is no nowa to aa^ 
he never was alive." 

96. Of Pier Traversaro the (ktimo says : '^ He was of B*- 
venna, a man of most gentle blood " ; and of Gruido di Car- 
pigna : ** He was of Montefeltro. . . . Most of the tine ka 
lived at Brettinoro, and surpassed all others in g — eruiity , 
loved for the sake of loving, and lived handsomely.'* 

100. «This Messer Fabbro," says the Oawio^ «< waa ban 
of low parents, and lived so generously that the aathor 
(Dante) says there never was his like in Bologna."* 

101. The Otftmo again: " This Messer Bernardino^ aoi of 
Fosco, a farmer, and of humble occupation, became ao 
lent by his good works, that he was an honor to Fi 
and he was named with praise, and the old grandi 
not ashamed to visit him, to see his magnifloeneet and to 
hear his pleasant jesUi." 

101. Guide da Prata, from the viUage of that nana, be- 
tween Faenza and ForU, and Ugolin d' Azso of Faeua» n^ 
cording to the same authority, though ''of hnmUa biitl^ 
rose to such great honor, that, leaving their native plnoM^ 
they associated with the noblemen before mentioned.** 

106. Frederick Tignoeo was a gentleman of Rimini, liviag 
in Brettinoro. " A man of great mark," says Bnta, ^ wtik 
his band of friends." According to Benvennto^ ''he had 
beautiful blond hair, and was called tignoto (the aeiirvy f d- 
low) by way of antiphrase.** The Ottimo speaks of him aa 
follows : '* He avoided the city as much as possible, aa a 
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plsM hoitile to gentleiiiaii, bat when he wee in it, he kept 
open ncNiM. 

107. Aneient end honorehle femilSee of RaTennn. There 
ie % tioij of them in the Ikeameranef Gior. V. Kot. 8» iHueh 
ii too long to qoote. Upon thii tele ii founded Dfyden'e 
poem of Theodore and Hcnorku 

100. Arioeto, Orlando F^arioeo, L 1 : — 



TiM OOOltMlM, tlM Awt^ dMdi I 



112L Bzettinoroy now Bertinoro^ ie n emell town in Bo- 
megne, between ForU and Ceeena, in whieh lived many of 
the families that have jnst been mentioned. The hille aboni 
it are ftill oelebnted for their winee, ae ite inhabitant! were 
in old times for their hoepitalitj. The following aneedote 
is told of them by the OUtmo^ and also in nearly the same 
wotds in the Cento Noveile Antichet Kot. 89 : — 

^ Among other laudable eostoms of the noUee of Brett»> 
aofo was that of hospitality, and their not permitting any 
nan in the town to keep an inn for money. Bat there was 
a stone ediomn in the middle of the town," (npon wiaak 
were rings or knockers, as if all the front-doors were there 
lep iee e nted,) ** and to this, as soon as a stranger made his 
i^ipearanoe, he was conducted, and to one of the rings 
hitehed his horse or hung his hat upon it; and thns, ae 
chance decreed, be was taken to the house of the gentleman 
to whom the ring belonged, and honored aooording to his 
rank. This column and its rings were iuTented to remove 
all canse of quarrel anumg the noblemen, who need to ran 
to get poss essi on of a stranger, as nowadays they almost 
ran away from him.'* 

115. Towns in Romagna. * Bagnacavallo, and Castro* 
earo, and Conio," says the Ottimo, ''were all habitations of 
eoartesy and honor. Now in Bagnacavallo the Counts are 
extinct ; and he (Dante) says it does well to prodoee no 
more of them beosase they had degenerated like those ol 
Conio and Castrocaro.** 

118. The Pkgani were Lords of Faenia and Imola. TW 
head of the family, Mainardo, was sumamed ^the Derfl.''^* 
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See Inf. XXVTI. Note 49. His Ud repate wOl always be 
a reproach to the family. 

121. A nobleman of Faenza, who died without hein^ aad 
thus hii name was safe. 

132. Milton, Comta ; — 

CM cftllinf diBpM uid beckODlBf ibftdimi Art, 
And airy UmgoM that •jUable iiMO*ft 



These Toices in the air proclaim examples of enry. 

133. Genesii ir. 13, 14 : '< And Cain said onto the Lord, 
. . . Eyery one that findeth me shall slay me.'' 

139. Aglauroe through envy opposed the interriew d 
Mercury with her sister Ilerse, and was changed by the god 
into stone. Ovid, Metamorph.^ I., Addison's Tr. : — 



"Then kaep thy aMt forerer/* criM tlM god. 
And toach«d the door, wide openinc to hie rod. 
Fkin would ahe riee and atop him, bat ebe food 
Her tmnk too heary to f oraake the groand ( 
Ber jolnta are all bennmbed, her handa are pak^ 
And marble now appeara In every naO. 
Aa when a canoer In the body f eeda, 
And gFadnal death from limb to limb pi of»edi, 
So doee the chOlneM to each rttal part 
Spread by defreea, and creepe into her heart ; 
Till hardeninf everywhe r e, and ipeechleaa growBa 
She dte anmored, and f reaaee to a i 
Bat atUl her enrioaa hoe and aallen 
Are in the aedentary flgare 



147. The falconer's call or lure, which he whiila vonad hi 
the air to attract the falcon on the wing. 

148. Ovid, Metamorph., I., Dryden's Tr. : — 

Thna, whQe the mote creation downward bead 
Their dicht, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks akrft ; and with erected oyea 
Beholda hie own hereditary akioi. 

150. Beaumont and Fletcher, The Laum qf Cmd^ 
IV. 1: — 



Seldom deapalring men look op to 
Althoafh It atffl apeak to *em In Ha florfaa ; 
For when Md thouffato perplex the mind oi 
There la a phimmet in the heart ttet welgha 
And polls as, llTinf , to the doat we 
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CANTO XV. 

1. In thii oanio is described the tsoent to the Third Circle 
of the mountain. The hour indicated bj the pecoliarly Dan- 
teeqne introduction is three hours before sunset, or the begin- 
ning of that division of the canonical day called Vespers. 
Dante states this simple fact with curious circumlocution, as 
if he would imitate the celestial sphere in this sdb^rtofo 
movement. The beginning of the day is sunrise ; conse- 
quently the end of the third hour, three hours after sunrise, 
is represented by an arc of the celestial sphere measuring 
forty-five degrees. The sun had still an equal space to paM 
over before his setting. This would make it afternoon in 
Purgatory, and midnight in Tuscany, where Dante was writ- 
ing the poem. 

20. From a perpendicular. 

38. Matthew v. 7 : " Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy " ; — sung by the spirits that remained 
behind. See Canto XII. Note 110. 

39. Perhaps an allusion to ** what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches/' Rei^tlation ii. 7 : ** To him that OTeroometh will 
I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God." And also the ^ hidden manna," and the 
'< morning star/' and the *' white raiment," and the name 
not blotted ** out of the book of life." 

65. MUton, Par, Lost, V. 71 : — 



CommoBiaited, mors Abaadaat grofwa. 

67. Convito, IV. 20 : '< According to the Apostle, < ETery 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights.' He says then that God 
only giveth this grace to the soul of him whom he sees to be 
prepared and disposed in his person to receive this divine 
act. . . . Whence if the soul is imperfectly placed, it ia 
not disposed to receive this blessed and divine infusion ; as 
when a pearl is badly disposed, or is imperfect, it cannot 
receive the celestial virtue, as the noble Gnido Gniniiaelli 
says in an ode of his, beginning. 

To Dotto bMit loTt dock far ihtltar 4y. 
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The soul, then, may be ill placed in the penon throngli de- 
fect of temperament, or of time ; and in sach a sool thk 
diyine radiance never shines. And of those whose souls are 
depriTed of this light it may be said that they are like ral- 
leys tamed toward the north, or like snbterranean oaTemSy 
where the light of the sun neyer fidls, onless reflected from 
some other place illuminated by it." 
The following are the first two stanzas of Goido't Ode : — 

To noble beart lort doth for abelUr fly. 

Am Molu the bird the foroet*s ImXj atedo ; 

Lore was not felt till noble benrt beet higb. 

Nor before love the noble be«rt wee mede ; 

Boon M the aan*s broed fleme 

Wee formed, eo aooo the deer Ught fllled the air, 

Tet wee not tiU he ceme ; 

Bo lore qxinice up in noble breeete, and there 

Hee Ite appointed apece, 
Aa beet in the bright flame flnda lU allotted plaos. 

Kindlee in noble heart the flre of lot*, 

Aa hidden rirtne in the preciooa atone ; 

Tbia Tiitae comee not from the ainra abo^ 

TIDroond it the ennobUnf aon haa aboaa ; 

But when hia powerf ol blaae 

Haa drawn forth wbet waa Tile, the ainra Inperl 

Btrange rirtoe in their rajs ; 

And thoa when nature doth create the heart 

Noble, and pore, and high, 
like Tirtue from the ater, lore oomee from wooaa'a 9f%, 

70. Par, XIV. 40 : — 

lu briffhtncea ia propor t looed to the ardor. 
The ardor to the riaion, and the riakm 
Sqoala what grace it haa abore it« merit. 

89. Luke ii. 48 : " And his mother said nnto him, Soo, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us ? behold, thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing." 

97. The contest between Neptune and Minenra for tb# 
right of naming Athens, in which Minenra carried the daj 
by the Tote of the women. This is one of the subjeels 
which Minerva wrought in her trial of skiU with 
Ovid, Metamorph.^ VI. : — 

Pallaa in flgurae wronght the heerenly powara. 
And Mara'a hiU among the Athenian toweta. 
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Ob lofty ttVOBMlwiM rf] 

Jov» fai tlM addrt, Md Md tiMir mm 4ikiii| 

TiM HtalMl wtlgMy, tsA vtU kMwa to ! 

rran wkoM tlM dty ikoald 

■ieh god bj ftopv intorai 

Jof witk ■■!■#!■ Mil wwilkd tiw 

Bto tkra»4ofkad MM* tte 



WlMB fMNB tlM iteM iMyt flortk a qptigklty ilMd, 
And Ntptan dataM tlM flity far tlM dMd. 

BwMlf A« bkaoM, witk a gllltoffli« iftv. 
And crMtod iMfaB tbMk ^iltod IMT bnMtd Mr, 
Witk aydd, Md Mitylirmtfhti, ■■iliBiiti fli i 



to prodsM a mw, Miyrlilvg Mrtk | 
WlMB from tlM gltte fW pM^ flf 
A to— Bill n%m witk 



101. PbiBtrmtm, the tjxmnt of Atlient, w1m> vtad hif power 
to noU J M to make the people forget the neorpetioii \gj 
which he had attained it. Among hit good deeds waa tho 
eoUection and preaenratioa of the Homerie poema, whieh hat 
for him might have perished. He was also the first to f onnd 
a poblic library in Athens. This anoedole is told bj Ya- 
lerins Maximos, Fad, ae DieLf YL L 

106. The stoning of Stephen. Aeii ▼& Mt ^^Thej 
gnashed on him with their teeth. Bnt he, being foil of the 
Holj Ghost, looked np steadfsstly into heaTon. • . . Tbea 
they cried out with a lond Toiee, and stopped their ears, aad 
ran npon him with one aooord, and east him ont of the oity^ 
and stoned him. . . . And he kneeled down, aad eried with 
a loud Tcnce, Lord, lay not this sin to their eharge I And 
when he had said this, he fell asleep.'* 

117. He recognises it to be a tision, but not fdbs^ baeaoaa 
it symbolized the tmth. 

CANTO XVI. 

1. The Third Circle of Porgatory, and the pnaishmeat of 
the Sin of Anger. 

2. Poor, or impoTerished of its stars by elonds. Hm 
same expression is applied to the Amo, Canto XTV. 45^ to 
indicate its want of water. 
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19. In the LiUmy of Ike Saints:^ 

M Lamb of Grod, who takest awmj the siiia of the world, 
spare m, O LorcL 

** Lamb of Grod, who takest away the sins of the worid, 
graeioiial J hear as, O Lord. 

^Lamb of Grod, who takest away the sins of the worid, 
hare mercy on us I " 

27. Still liTing the life temporal, where time is measured 
by the calendar. 

46. Marco Lombardo was a Venetian nobleman, a man of 
wit and learning and a friend of Dante. ** Neariy all that 
he gained," says the Oumoj " he spent in charity. . . . Ha 
Tisited IVtfis, and, as long as his money lasted, he was e^ 
teemed for his Talor and courtesy. Afterwards he depended 
upon those richer than himself, and lived and died honor- 
ably." There are some anecdotes of him in the Caiio 
NovelU Antiche^ Not. 41, 52, hardly worth qooting. 

It is doubtful whether the name of Lombardo is a faaoStj 
name, or only indicates that Marco was an Italian, after th* 
fashion then prevalent among the French of calling all Itnl- 
ians Lombards. See Note 124. 

Benyenuto says of him that he " was a man of noble mind, 
but disdainful, and easily moTed to anger." 

Buti's portrait is as follows : ^ This Marco was a Yenetina, 
called Marco Daca ; and was a rery learned man, and had 
many political rirtues, and was very ooorteoos, giving to 
poor noblemen all that he gained, and he gained much ; fbr 
he was a courtier, and was much belored for his Tirtoe, aad 
much was given him by the nobility ; and as he gave to those 
who were in need, Bo he lent to all who asked. Sothat,eaai> 
ing to die, and having much still doe to him, be made a willf 
and among other bequests this, that whoever owed him shoold 
not be held to pay the debt, saying, ' Whoever has, OMJ 
keep.' " 

Portarelli thinks that this Marco may be Biareo Polo te 
traveller ; but this is inadmissible, as he was still livii^ iA 
the time of Dante's death. 

67. What Guido del Dnoa has told him of the 
of Italy, in Canto XIV. 

M. Ovid, Metamarpk., X., Oiell's Tr. : — 
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TIm god opoa lU 
TiM Md «zpn«loB <tf hia 
And to this boor Um moontf ul porpte 
Al, ai, tiMcrited in fnnanJ 



67. See the article Cabala, at the end of VoL IIL 
69. Bocthius, Com, PhU^ V. ProM 2, Ridpath's Tr. : — 
'* ' But in this indissoluble chain of oaoses,can we preteire 
the liberty of the will 7 Does this fatal Neoessitj zestrmin 
the motions of the human soul ? ' — ' There is no reasonable 
being/ replied she, ' who has not freedom of will : for eTeiy 
being distinguished with this facoltj is endowed with judge- 
ment to perceive the diiferenoes of things ; to disooTer wlttt 
he is to avoid or pursue. Now what a person esteems de- 
sirable, he desires ; but what he thinks ought to be avoided, 
he shuns. Thus every rational creatore hath a liberty of 
choosing and rejecting. But I do not assert that this liberty 
is equal in all beings. Heavenly substances, who are exalted 
above us, have an enlightened judgment, an inoormptible 
will, and a power ever at command effectually to accomplish 
their desires. With regard to man, his immaterial spirit it 
also free ; but it is most at liberty when employed in the 
contemplation uf the Divine mind ; it becomes less so when 
it enters into a body ; and is still more restrained when it it 
imprisoned in a terrestrial habitation, composed of membert 
of clay ; and is reduced, in fine, to the most extreme servi- 
tude when, by plunging into the pollutions of Tice, it totally 
departs from reason : for the soul no sooner turns her eye 
from the radiance of supreme truth to dark and base objects, 
but she is involved in a mist of ignorance, assailed by impure 
desires ; by yielding to which she increases her thraldom, 
and thus the freedom which she derives from nature becomes 
in some measure the cause of her slavery. But the eye of 
Providence, which sees everything from eternity, perceives 
all this ; and that same Providence disposes everything she 
has predestinated, in the order it deserves. As Homer says 
of the sun, It sees everything and heart everything.' ** 
Also Milton, Farad. Logt, II. 557 : — 

Otben apvi Mt on a UD rvUrtd, 
In thouf hto more el«TBU, and 
Of proTideoo*. f oMkBOwkdM, wiU 
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flxad flute, ffM will, f onknowtodn abtolalt» 
And f omid no end, In wandering muM VmtL 

See also Par. XVII. Note 40. 

70. BoethiuA, Com, PhU., V. ProM 3, Ridpath'i Tr. : — 
^ But I shall now endeayor to demonstratey that, in wlyii- 
erer way the chain of caoies is diBpoeed, the eyent of things 
which are foreseen is necessary ; although pretdenoe mmj 
not appear to be the necessitating cause of their befalling. 
For example, if a persons sits, the opinion formed of him 
that he is seated is of necessity tme ; but by inverting thm 
phrase, if the opinion is tme that he is seated, he mail 
necessarily sit. In both cases, then, there is a necessity ; in 
the latter, that the person sits ; in the former, that the opin- 
ion concerning him is true : but the person doth not sit, b^ 
eause the opinion of his sitting is true, but the opinion ii 
rather true because the action of his being seated was ant^ 
cedent in time. Thus, though the truth of the opinion mnj 
be the effect of the person taking a seat, there is, nerertli^ 
less, a necessity common to both. The same method of i«n> 
•oning, I think, should be employed with regard to the pie- 
science of God, and future contingencies ; for, allowing it to 
be true that events are foreseen because they are to happen, 
and that they do not befall because they are foreseen, it m 
still necessary that what is to happen must be f ores e e n b^ 
God, and that what is foreseen nmst take place. This thnn 
is of itself sufiBcient to destroy all idea of human liberty.** 

78. Ptolemy says, ** The wise man shall control tiM 
stars " ; and the Turkish proverb, •* Wit and a strong wiD 
are superior to Fate." 

79. Though free, you are subject to the divine pownr 
which has immediately breathed into yoa the sool, and tiM 
soul is not subject to the influence of the start, as the body m» 

84. Shakespeare, Lear^ V. 3 : — 

And Uk« upon '■ Um mjnterjr <tf thin9^ 
A« If we were Ood*s 



92. ConvUo, IV. 12 : '^ The supreme desire of e^ 
and that first given by nature, is to return to its 
since God is the source of our souls, and maker of them m 
his own likenessi as is written, * Let us make man in 



^ 
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iiiiag«y after oar likeness,' to him this soul chiefly desireth 
to retarn. And like as a pilgrim, who goeth upon a road on 
which he never was before, thinketh every house he seeth 
afar off to be an inn, and, not finding it so, directeth his 
trust to the next, and thus from house to house until be 
reaoheth the inn ; in like manner our soul, presently as she 
entereth the new and untravelled road of this life, tumeth 
her eyes to the goal of her supreme good ; and therefore 
whatever thing she seeth that seemeth to have some good in 
it, she believeth to be that. And because her knowledge at 
first is imperfect, not being experienced nor trained, small 
goods seem great, and therefore with them beginneth her 
desire. Hence we see children desire exceedingly an apple ; 
and then, going farther, desire a little bird ; and farther 
still, a beautiful dress ; and then a horse ; and then a woman ; 
and then wealth not very great, and then greater, and then 
greater still. And this cometh to pass, because she findeth 
not in any of these things that which she is seeking, and 
trusteth to find it farther on." 

96. Henry Vaughan, Sacred Poems : — 

They an ladetd our pOiar-Bnm, 

BacBMWgo; 
Tlkty an that dtj*» ■UBlng gptrm 

W«tnv«ltOw 

99. Levitictu xi. 4 : '^ The camel because he eheweth the 
cud, but divideth not the hoof : he is n? ^W n to yoo." 
Dante applies these words to the Pope as temporal sovereign. 

101. Worldly goods. As in the old French imtirifil 
rtrwts : — 



Ao tompa paaM da ri^ola d*or, 
Croaaa da boia, ^rSqoa d*or ; 
Maintonant chaiHr«ot laa kia, 
Croaaa d'or, frSqoa da bola. 

107. The Emperor and the Pope ; the temporal and spir- 
itual power. 

115. Lombardy and Romagna. 

117. The dissension and war between the Emperor Fred- 
erick the Second and Pope Gregory the Ninth. 'M'nwi^it^ 
Hisi. Lot. Christ,, Book X. Ch. 3, says : — 

** The Empire and the Papacy were now to meet in their 
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laft mortal and implacable strife ; the two first aeti of tlik 
tremendoas drama, aeparated by an interral of many 7eai% 
were to be doTeloped during the pontificate of a prelate who 
ascended the throne of St. Peter at the age of eighty. Kor 
was this strife for any specific point in dispute, like the right 
of investitore, bat aTOwedly for supremacy on one side, wldeh 
hardly deigned to call itself independence ; for independ- 
ence, on the other, which remotely at least aspired after ■«- 
premaoy. Cesar would bear no superior, the sneeesior of 
St Peter no equal. The contest could not hare begm under 
men more strongly contrasted, or more determinedly oppo|^ 
nant in character, than Gregory the Ninth and Frederick the 
Second. Gregory retained the ambition, the rigor, almoai 
the actirity of youth, with the stubborn obstinacy, and son^ 
thing of the irritable petulance, of old age. He was aliO 
master of all his powerful faculties ; his knowledge of al* 
fiurs, of mankind, of the peculiar interests of almost all 
the nations in Christendom, acquired by long emplojmsat 
in the most important negotiations both by Innocent tlM 
Third and by Honorius the Third ; eloquence which his 
own age compared to that of Tully ; profound eraditioo hi 
that learning which, in the medicral churchman, eon- 
manded the highest admiration. No one was his snpeiior 
in the science of the canon law ; the Decretals, to wUeb 
he afterwards gave a more full and anthoritatiTO form, wsra 
at his conmiand, and they were to him as mneh the law of 
God as the Gospels themselyes, or the primary prineiples of 
morality. The jealous reTerence and attachment of a greni 
lawyer to his science strengthened the lofty pretensioos sf 
the churchman. 

" Frederick the Second, with many of the noUest qoalitiss 
which could captivate the admiration of his own age, in son* 
respects might appear misplaced, and by many eentniiss 
prematurely bom. Frederick baring crowded into his yoalk 
adTcntures, perils, successes, almost unparalleled in hislsty, 
was now only expanding into the prime of "*******^ A 
parentless orphan, he had struggled upward into the 
reigning monarch of his hereditary Sicily ; be was 
rising aboTC the yoke of the turbulent magnates of his: 
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ftud the depretsing tutelage of the Pi^mU See ; he had eroned 
the Alpe a boyish adTentarer, and won to iniieh thioagfa his 
own Talor and daring that he might well aaeribe to *»imf^lf 
hit conquest, the kingdom of Germany, the imperial crown ; 
he was in undisputed possession of the Empire, with all ita 
rights in Northern Italy ; King of Apulia, Sicily, and Jeru- 
salem. He was beginning to be at once the Magnifloeni 
Sovereign, the knight, the poet, the lawgiver, the patroo of 
arts, letters, and science ; the Magnificent Sorereign, now 
holding his court in one of the old barbaric and feudal eitiai 
of (H^rmany among the proud and tuiboleni princea of the 
Empire, more often oa the sunny shorea of Naples or Pa- 
lermo, in southern and almost Oriental luxury ; the gaUaat 
Knight and troubadour Poet, not forbidding himself those 
amurous indulgences which were the reward of chiTalroos 
Talor and of the ' gay science ' ; the Lawgirer, whose far- 
seeing wisdom seemed to anticipate some of thoae riewa of 
equal juHticc, of the advantages of commerce, of the cul- 
tivation of the arts of peace, beyond all the toleratioo of 
adverse religions, which even in a more dutiful son of the 
Church would doubtless have seemed godless indifference. 
Frederick must appear before us in the course of our hia- 
tory in the full development of all these shades of ehanii»* 
ter ; but besides all this, Frederick's views of the temporal 
sovereignty were as imperious and autocratic as those of the 
haughtiest churchman of the spiritual supremacy. The ban 
of the Empire ought to be at least equally awful with that 
of the Church ; disloyalty to the Emperor was as heinous a 
sin as infidelity to the head of Christendom : the indepea- 
dence of the Lombard republics was as a great and punish- 
able political heresy. Even in Rome itself, as head of the 
Roman Empire, Frederick aspired to a supremacy which waa 
not less unlimited because vague and undefined, and irrecon- 
cilable with that of the Supreme Pontiff. If ever Emperor 
might be tempted by the vision of a vast hereditary mon- 
archy to be perpetuated in his house, the princely house of 
Hohenstaufen, it was Frederick. He had heirs of his great* 
ness ; his eldest son was King of the Romans ; from hia 
loins might yet spring an inexhaustible race of princea ; the 
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failure of his imperial line was his last fear. Tlie chaimeier 
of the man seemed formed to achieve and to maintain this 
Tast design ; he was at once terrible and popular, eoarteoa% 
generous, placable to his foes ; yet there was a depth of cm- 
eltj in the heart of Frederick towards revolted subjeeta, 
which made him look on the atrocities of his allies, Eceelin 
di Romano, and the Salingnerras, but as legitimate meant to 
quell insolent and stubborn rebellion. . . . 

** It is impossible to conceive a contrast more strong or 
more irreconcilable than the octogenarian Gregory, in his 
eloister palace, in his conclave of stem ascetics, with all bat 
tevere imprisonment within conventual walls, completely 
monastic in manners, habits, views, in corporate spirit, in 
oelibacy, in rigid seclusion from the rest of mankind, in the 
eooscientious determination to enslave, if possible, all Chria- 
tendom to its inviolable unity of faith, and to the least 
possible latitude of discipline ; and the gay and yet youth- 
ful Frederick, with his mingled assemblage of knights and 
ladies, of Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans, of poets and 
men of science, met, as it were, to enjoy and mimster to 
enjoyment, — to cultivate the pure intellect, — where, if not 
the restraints of religion, at least the awful authority of 
churchmen was examined with freedom, sometimea ridiculed 
with sportive wit.'* 

See also Inf. X. Note 119. 

124. Currado (Conrad) da Palazzo of Breacia ; Gherardo 
da Cammino of Treviso ; and Guide da Castello of Reggio. 
Of these three the Ottimo thus speaks : — 

** Messer Currado was laden with honor during his lifa, 
delighted in a fine retinue, and in political life in the govera- 
ment of cities, in which he acquired much praise and 

** Messer Guido was assiduous in honoring men of 
who passed on their way to France, and furnished many with 
horses and arms, who came hitherward from France. To all 
who had honorably consumed their property, and retoraed 
mure p€x>rly furnished than became them, he gave, witkosi 
hope of return, horses, arms, and money. 

'* Messer Gherardo da Cammino delighted not in ooa, bat 
in all noble things, keeping constantly at home." 
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He tmiihmr wmjt^ that his fame was to great in Franee 
that be was there tpokea of as the ** simple Lombard,** just 
as, " when one sajs the Citj, and no more, one means Rome." 
Benvenoto da Imola sajs that all Italians were ealled Lom- 
bards bj the Freneh. In the HiMtoire et Crtmiq^K du petU 
Jekan de Saintrt, foL 219, eh. iv., the author remarks : 
•<The fifteenth daj after Saintr^s return, there eame to 
Paris two joang, noble, and braye Italians, whom we eall 
Lombards/* 

In the Canviio, ir. 14, Dante, spealring of nobflitj, says : — 

*' Let us suppose that Gherardo da Cammino had been the 
grandson of the most ignoble peasant that erer drank of the 
Sile or of the Cagnano ; and that his grandsire was not jet 
forgotten ; who will dare to saj that Gherardo da Cammino 
was an ignoble man ? and who will not saj with me that 
he was noble 7 Certainlj no one, howerer presumptuous 
he may be ; for he was so, and so will his memory be f or- 
erer." 

132. Deutertmomy xriiL 2 : ** Therefore shall they hare no 
inheritance among their brethren : the Lord is their inheri- 
tance, as he hath said unto them.** 

140. *• This Gherardo," says Buti, «« had a daughter, ealled, 
on account of her beauty, Gaja ; and so modest and Tirtnoos 
was she, that through all Italy was spread the fame of her 
beaaty and modesty.*' 

The Orttmo, who preceded Buti in point of time, giTes n 
somewhat different and more equivoeal account. He says : 
*' Madonna Gaia was the daughter of Meeser Gherardo da 
Cammino : she was a lady of such conduct in amorous delee- 
tatioos, that her name was notorious throughout all Italy ; 
and therefore she is thus spoken of here.** 

CANTO xvn. 

1. The trance and rision of Dante, and the ascent to th» 
Fourth Circle, where the sin of Sloth is punished. 

2. Iliad, III. 10 : « As the south wind spreads a mist upon 
the brow of a mountain, by no means agreeable to the shep- 
herd, but to the robber better than night, in whieh a man 
tees only as far as be can cast a stone.** 
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3. Pope, Euay on Man^ £p. 1 : — 



WlMt model of riflit botwizt mtth wMo 
Hm mole*t dim cmtiin, and tbo Ijnx't 



19. In this yiBion mre represented tome of Uie 
effects of anger, beginning with the murder of Itji bj his 
mother, Frocne, and her sister, FhilomeU. Ovid, VL : — > 

Hov, at bar kip «rrtv«d, tho flattorln g boj 
BalotM hia fMunent with • BnlUBf Joj ; 
About bar nock his little anne ere throwB, 
And he ecooete her hi ft pnttUof tons. 



WDBD Procne, on rerengeifiil mleehief 
Home to his heert ft pla«faiff ponlerd 
Itye, with raefnl criee, bat ell too lete. 
Holds cot his hends, enddepreeeteshiafele; 
8till et his moiher*s neck he f ondlj etme, 
And striTse to melt her with eodcnrfnf 
Tet stiU the cruel mother perseTo r ee, 
Nor with coooem his bitter anfiiirfi 
This mi^t sofBoe ; bat PhOomeU too 
Acrom his throet ft shininf cntleas drew. 

Or perhaps the reference is to the Homeric legend of Flul- 
omela, Ody$$epf XIX. 518 : ** As when the daughter of Fan- 
darus, the swarthy nightingale, sings beautifullj whea the 
spring newlj begins, sitting in the thick branches of trees, 
and she, frequently changing, pours forth her much sound" 
ing Toice, lamenting her dear Itylus, whom oooe she slaw 
with the brass through ignorance." 

26. E$tMer rii. 9, 10 : « And Harbonah, one of the cham- 
berlains, said before the king. Behold also, the gallows, ftftj 
cubits high, which Ilaman had made for Moidecai, who had 
spoken good for the king, standeth in the house of Hamaa. 
Then the king said. Hang him thereon. So they hanged 
Haman on the gallows that he had prepared for MordecaL 
Then was the king*s wrath pacified." 

34. Layinia, daughter of King Ladnus and Queen Amnlni 
betrothed to Tumus. Amata, thinking Tumus dead, hangvd 
herself in anger and despair. jEneid, XII. 875, Drjden^ 
Tr.: — 



lf*d with her enfwish. Impotent to 

The nUfhtj grlel, she loathes the Tttnl ail; 
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BiMOAlUlMmlf UMcaoMof AnthkOl, 
And ownfl Um dira cff acta of bar nagot^nmd mtH ; 
Bbm imTM agaliu* Um fodm, thm b«iU h«r bcvMl, 
8h4i tmn with boUi her haodthsr porpto ▼*■(; 
Then roond m beam m rmuiinf doom iIm tied. 
And, fMtaiMd by tb« neck, obMenaly dtod. 

8000 mUm faUl iMwa bjr fauM wm Mown, 
And to bar datnaa and to bar daufbtcra 
Tba aad LariniA rcoda bar yaUow bair 
And roaj cbaeks; tba reat bar aorrow 
Witb abriaka tba palaoa liaga, and madnaai of daipair. 



63. See Par, V. 134 : — 

Xran aa tba aon, tbat doth ooaoaal bfanaalf 
By too macb Uf bt. 

And Milton, Farad, Lost, III. 380 : — 

Dark witb ncmdw brifbt tby iklrtB appaar. 

68. Matthew r. 9: ** Blessed are the peaoemftken : for 
they shall be called the children of God." 

85. Sloth. See In/, \U. Note 115. And Bninetto Ia- 
tini, TesortUo, XXL 145 : — 

la iranaaoaa poaa 
AocidiA niqaltoaa. 

97. The first, the object ; the second, too mneh or too little 
rigor. 

124. The sins of Pride, Envj, and Anger. Tlie other if 
Sloth, or lokewarmness in well-doing, ponished in this eu 

136. The sins of Avarice, Glattonj, and Lost. 

CANTO xvni. 

1. The punishment of the sin of Sloth. 
22. MUton, Parad, Lott, V. 100 : — 

But know tbaft fai tba B0«1 
Are many leaaar facnltiaa, tbat aenna 
Reaaon aa cbiaf ; ainoQf tbaaa FWacy 
Her ofloa bolda ; of all aztamal tbiofa, 
Wblcb tba flvv walcbful a«iaai 
Bba forma tinaffaal1ona» aary i 
Wbkb Reaaon joinbiff or dfaH"*1t 
All wbat w afBrm or wbat daoy, and call 
Our knowladga or opintea ; tbao ratiraa 
Into bar prlrala oaD, wbM HaftBM 
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27. Boand or taken captive bj the image of pleatnre pi«- 
■ented to it. See Canto XVII. 91. 

30. The region of Fire. Bronetto Latini, 7*refor, Ch. 
CVm. : " After the zone of the air is placed the fourth ele- 
ment. This is an orb of fire without anj moistorey which 
extenda as far aa the moon, and surrounds this atmosphere 
in which we are. And know that above the fire is first the 
moon, and the other stars, which are all of the nature of 
fire." 

44. If the soul follows the appetUut natttraUif or goes not 
with another foot than that of nature. 

49. In the language of the Scholastics, Form was the fi\n 
ing from the potential to the actual. ** Whatever is Aet,** 
•ajs Thomas Aquinas, Summa Tkeol,, QnsBst. Lxvi. Art. 1, 
** whatever is Act is Form ; quod est actus est/orma,*^ Aad 
again Form was divided into Substantial Form, which caused 
a thing to be ; and Accidental Form, which caused it to ba 
m a certain way, *' as heat makes its subject not limplj to 
be, but to be hot." 

** The soul," sajs the same Angelic Doctor, Qnmt. lxxyi. 
Art. 4, " b the substantial form of man ; anima est forma 
9ubstantialis hominis** It is segregate or distinct from mat- 
ter, though united with it. 

61. According to Daniello, Venturi, and Biagioli, ** this ** 
refers to the power that counsels, or the facnltj of 
mentioned in the next line. 

66. Accepts, or rejects like chaff. 

73. Dante makes Beatrice say, Par, V. 19 : — 

Th« fTMtMt gift tiMt In his larfBM Ood 
CraUinf nuMle, wod unto hb own tiuiilii 
NaATMt oonfomwl, and tkut whkb be dolk ptisi 

Moi« hif hly, b Um freedom of Um will, 
Wberewith Um craetnrM of intolUgvooe 
Both aU and only wore and are 



76. Near midnight of the Second Day of Purgatory. 

80. The moon was rising in the sign of the SoorpioOt it 
being now five days after the full ; and when the sun is ia 
this sign, it is seen by the inhabitants of Rome to set 
tween the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. 
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88. Virgil, bom At Fietola, new Maatoa. 

84. The buidenofDuite'i doubts ftiid^p0ftioii% kid opoi 



91. RiTenof BoBotiayOowboMbuikitbeTbebMisefowded 
wX night to inroke the nid of Becchna to give them rain Urn 
their Tine jaids. 

91. The word falcaft^ in Freaeh Jowsker^ here tmibted 
^^eurre," ii a term of eqaitatioo, deaeiibing the motioo ol 
the oater fore-leg of a hone in going roond in a eirole. It 
it the iweep of a mower'i aoTthe. 

100. Luke L 39 : "And Maiy aroae in thoM daji aad 
went into the hiU-ooantrj with haste. ** 

101. Casar on his waj to snbdne Oerda, now Lerida, \m 
Spain, besieged Marseilles, leaTing there part of his amij 
vnder Tribonios and Bratos to eomplete the work. 

118. Nothing is known of this Abbot, not eren his name. 
Finding him here, the commentators make bold to say thai 
he was ** slothful and deficient in good deeds.** 

119. This is the famous Emperor Frederick BarbaroMB» 
who, according to the German popolar tradition, is still sit- 
ting in a care in the Kipphaiiser moontains, waiting Iv 
something to happen, while his beard has grown throagh tha 
stone-table before him. In 1182 he burned and dcTastafeed 
Milan, Brescia, Piacema, and Cremona. He was drowned 
in the Salef in Armenia, on his cmsade in 1190, endeaToring 
to ford the river on horseback in his impatience to cross. 
His character is Urns drawn bj Milman, Lai, Ckritl^ Book 
YIII. Ch. 7, and sofficientlj explains whj Dante calls him 
"< the good Barbarossa**: — 

** Frederick was a prince of intrepid Talor, eonsnmmatia 
prudence, onmeasnred ambition, justice which hardened into 
sereritj, the ferocitj of a barbarian someiHiat tempered 
with a high chiralrons gallantry ; aboTU all, witk a strangtk 
of character which subjugated alike the great temporal and 
ecclesiastical princes of Germanj ; and was prepared to as- 
sert the Imperial rights in Italy to the utmost. Of the eoa- 
stitutional rights of the Emperor, of his unlimited SQpre»> 
acy, hb absolute independence of, his temporal saperiority 
OYur, all other powers, cTen that of the Pope, Fred a rie k pi^ 
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oUimed the loftiest notions. He wms to the Empixe whnt 
Hildehrand and Innocent were to the PopedouL His power 
wms of God mlone ; to assert that it was hestowed bj the 
soooessor of St. Peter was a lie, and directly oontraiy to the 
doctrine of St. Peter." 

121. Alberto della Scala, Lord of Verona. He made his 
natoral son, whoee qualifications for the office Dante here 
enumerates, and the commentators repeat. Abbot of the 
Monastery of San Zeno. 

132. See Inf. VU. Note 116. 

135. Numben zzzii. 11, 12: ^Snrelj none of the men 
that came out of Egypt, from twenty years old and upward, 
shall see the land which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaae, 
and unto Jacob ; because they have not wholly followed me : 
save Caleb the son of Jephunneh the Kenesite, and Joshoa 
the son of Nun ; for they have wholly followed the Lotd.** 

137. The Trojans who remained with Aoestes in Sicily, 
instead of following .£neas to Italy, ^neid, V. : ** They 
enroll the matrons for the city, and set on shore as many of 
the people as were willing, — sools that had no desire of 
high renown." 

145. The end of the Second Day. 

CANTO XIX. 

1. The ascent to the Fifth Circle, where ATarice is pun- 
ished. It in the dawn of the Third Day. 

a Brunetto Latini, Tresor, Ch. CXI. ** Satom, who is 
sorereign over all, is cruel and malign and of a oold ttatare." 

4. Geomancy is divination by points in the gnnuid, or 
pebbles arranged in certain figures, which have p*>«^l«»* 
names. Among these is the figure called the Fortmta M^ 
jor, which is thus drawn : — 



and which by an effort of imagination ean also be fofttid 
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out of some of the lact stars of AqoArins, and ■ome of the 
first of Pisces. 

Chaooer, Trod, and Cre$,, III. 1415 : — 

Bat whan Um oocIm, onmnnmn MtiokigM, 
Ova on hb farwiK to beta And after ciowo, 
And Lucifer, the dajee meaHuiger, 
Oaa for to riae and oat hia bemea throw*, 
And eatward rooe, to him that oould II know, 
Fofiuma Af£(/or. 

6. Recaose the sun b following close behind. 

7. This ^ stammering woman " of Dante's dream it Sen- 
sual Pleasure, which the imagination of the beholder adorns 
with a thousand charms. The *^ ladj saintlj and alert " is 
Ri>aaoQ, the same that tied Uljsses to the mast, and stopped 
the earn of his sailors with wax that thej might not bear the 
soDf^ uf the Sirens. 

Gower, Conf. Amant^ I. : — 



Of anch 
They ben, that with ao aweCe a 
Like to the melodie of heron 
In womanniahe Toia they dnfa 
With notea of ao rreat Ukiafa, 
Of aoche m ea n re, of aoche moaOBa, 
Wherof the ahlppea they beewfko 
That paaaen by the coatea there. 
For whan the ahipmra lay an era 
Unto the Toia, In here aira 
They wene it be a paradia, 
Which after la to hem an beOa. 

51. ^ That is," says Buti, '< thej shall hare the gift of 
oomfortlng their souls.*' 

Matthew V. 4 : *' Blessed are thej that mourn : for tbej 
shall be comforted." 

59. The three remaining sins to be purged awaj are Atbp 
rice, Gluttony, and Lust. 

61. See Canto XIV. 148. 

73. Pfalmt cxiz. 25 : ** M j soul deaveth onto the dust : 
quicken thou me according to thy word." 

09. Know that I was the successor of Peter. It ii Pope 
Adrian the Fifth who speaks. He was of the fiunOj of the 
Counts of Lavagna, the family taking its title from the rirer 
Layagna, flowing between Siestri and Chiayeri, towns on the 
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RiTiera di G^nora. He was Pope onlj thirty-nine cUji, mad 
died in 1276. When hit kindred came to congntolate him 
on hia election, he said, " Would that jre came to a Caidinal 
in good health, and not to a dying Pope." 

116. Ben Jonson, CyrUhia*i Revdi^ Act L le. 1., 
** conTert " in the sense of tnm : — 

O which w»7 ahaa I Aral oonrwi flijHlf, 
Or hi whAt Bood ahaa I MKT to SMk r 



Here it means turned downwards, referring to L 72 : — > 

Stratched proiM opon Um frooad, «n dowawud tuia e d . 

133. Pamell, TKe Hermit. 

For this connnfuinood I forsook tho iky ; 
Hay, oeoM to knMl I — thy foUow-MrTaiit L 

134. Retfdatian xiz. 10 : « And I fell at his feet to wor- 
ship him. And he said unto me. See thou do it not, I am 
thy fellow-senrant." 

137. Matthew xzii. 30: *'For in the resurrectioo they 
neither marry, nor are giren in marriage, hat are as the an- 
gels in heaven.'' He reminds Dante that here all earthly 
distinctions and relations are laid aside. He is no longer 
** the Spouse of the Church." 

141. Penitence ; line 92 : — 



In 
That without which to Ood w» eaaaot tm. 



142. Madonna Alagia was the wife of MaroeUo MalespiBi, 
that friend of Dante with whom, during his wanderingip he 
took refuge in the Lunigiana, in 1307. 

CANTO XX. 

1 . In this canto the subject of the preceding b oontiiuiedt 
namely, the punishment of Avarice and Prodigality. 

2. To please the speaker, Pope Adrian the Fifth, (wbo^ 
Canto XIX. 139, mits, 

Now go. DO loQs^ will I havo thM llumi ,) 

Dante departs without further question, though not yei 
fled. 
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13. See the article Cabala at the end of Yd. III. 

15. This U generallj sappoeed to refer to Cao Crrande 
della ScaU. See Inf, I. Note 101. 

23. The inn at Bethlehem. 

25. The Roman Gonial who rejected with diidain the 
bribes of PyrrhuB, and died so poor that he was boried at 
the public expense, and the Romans were obliged to gire a 
dowry to his daughters. Virgil, jEneid, VI. 844, calls him 
*' powerful in poverty." Dante also extols him in the Can^ 
vito, IV. 5. 

31. Gower, Con/. Amant,^ V. 13 : — 



BctfrHM tlM two •xtrtodlM 
Of Tio* ■toot Um propoftM 
Of Tortoo, and to provo U so 
Tdie Avarioo Aod tako alio 
Tb« rice of prodagmUto, 
BrtwesMt hem Ubormlito, 
Which b the vortoe of larfM 
Btjuit and fomvath hia 

32. This is St. Nicholas, patron saint of children, tailoriy 
and travellers. The incident here allnded to is found in the 
Legenda Aurta of Jacobus de Voragine, the great ftorehooM 
of mediicval wonders. 

It may be found also in Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legend" 
ary .Irf, II. 62, and in her version runs thus : — 

** Now in that city there dwelt a certain nobleman who 
had three daughters, and, from being rich, he became poor ; 
so pour that there remained no means of obtaining food for 
his daughters but by sacrificing them to an infamoos life ; 
and oftentimes it came into his mind to tell them so, bat 
shame and sorrow held him dumb. Meantime the maidens 
wept continually, not knowing what to do, and not havin|^ 
bread to eat ; and their father became more and more dea- 
perate. When Nicholas heard of this, he thought it a shame 
that such a thing should happen in a Christian land ; there- 
fore one night, when the maidens were asleep, and their 
father alone sat watching and weeping, he took a handful of 
gold, and, tving it up in a handkerchief, he repaired to the 
dwelling of the poor man. He considered how he might 
bestow it without making himself known, and* while W 
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•tood irresolote, the moon coming from behind a elovd 
ihowed him a window open ; ao he threw it in, nad it leU at 
the feet of the father, who, when he foond it, vetomed 
thanks, and with it he portioned hit eldest daogfater. A 
second time Nicholas provided a similar som, and again W 
threw it in bj night ; and with it the nobleman married his 
second daughter. But he greatlj desired to know who it 
was that came to his aid ; therefore be determined to watch, 
and when the good saint came for the third time, and pr^ 
pared to throw in the third portion, he was discorered, for 
the nobleman seized him bj the skirt of his robe, and flog 
himself at his feet, saying, * O Nicholas I serrant of God ! 
whj seek to hide thyself ? ' and he kissed his feet and his 
hands. But Nicholas made him promise that he would tell 
no man. And many other charitable works did Nicholas 
perform in his natire city." 

43. If we knew from what old chronicle, or from what 
^ofessor of the Rue du Fouarre, Dante derired his knowt 
edge of French history, we might possibly make plain tha 
rather difficult passage which begins with this line. The 
spirit that speaks is not that of the King Hugh Ci^t, bat 
that of his father, Hugh Capet, Duke of France and Cooat 
of Paris. He was son of Robert the Strong. Fssqoier, 
Rtch, de la France^ VI. 1, describes him as both valiant and 
prudent, and says that, " although he was nerer king, yet 
was he a maker and unmaker of kings," and then goes on 
to draw an elaborate parallel between him and Charles 
Martel. 

The ** malignant plant ** is Philip the Fair, whose ekar- 
acter is thus drawn by Milman, Lai. Ckriit.f Book XL 
Ch. 8: — 

** In Philip the Fair the gallantry of the Fkench t eMpera" 
ment broke out on rare occasions ; his first Flemish esw 
paigns were conducted with bravery and skill, bat Philip 
ever preferred the subtle negotiation, the slow and wily «■• 
croachment ; till his enemies were, if not in his pow«r» at 
least at great disadvantage, he did not venture oo the am^ 
pation or invasion. In the slow systematie parsait of Ui 
object he was utterly without scruple, withoat lemont. Ha 
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wmi not 8o maeh emel m mltogether obtuse to hnmmn toiler- 
iag, if neceasarj to the proaecution of hit ■chemes ; not lo 
much rapacious as, finding monej indispensable to his Mg^ 
grandizement, seeking money bj means of which he hardlj 
seemed to discern the injustice or the follj. Nerer was 
man or monarch so intensely selfish as Philip the Fair : his 
own power was his ultimate scope ; he extended so enor- 
mously the royal prerogatire, the influence of France, b»- 
caune he was King of France. His rapacity, which pen»- 
cuted the Templars, his vindietiyeneis, which warred on 
Boniface after death as through life, was this lelfishneas in 
oilier forms.** 

He was defeated at the battle of Coortray, 1902, known 
in huitory as the battle of the Spurs of Gold, from the gtent 
number found on the field after the battle. This is the yen* 
geance imprecated upon him by Dante. 

50. For two centuries and a half, that is, from 1000 to 
1316, there was either a Louis or a Philip on the throne of 
France. The succession was as follows : — 

I^lip I. the Amorous .... 1060. 

Louis VI. the Fat . 1106. 

Louis VII. the Young .... 1137. 

Philip II. Augustus .... 1180. 

Louis VIII. the Uon .... 122a. 

Louis IX. the Saint .... 1220. 

Philip III. the Bold .... 1270. 

Philip IV. the Fair .... 1282S. 

Louis X 1314. 

52. It is doubtful whether this passage is to be taken liter- 
ally or figuratively. Pksquier, Reck, de la Fnmeet Liv. VI. 
Ch. 1 (thinking it is the King Hugh Ci^t that qMnks), 
breaks forth in indignant protest as follows : — 

** From this you can peroeire the fatality there was in 
this family from its beginning to its end, to the disadTantago 
of the Carlovingians. And moreover, how ignorant the 
Italian poet Dante was, when in his book entitled Porgalorj 
he says that our Hugh Capet was the son of a batehnr. 
Which word, once written erroneously and carelewly by 
him, has so crept into the heads of some simpletona, that 
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manj wlio nerer inTeitigmted the sntiqiiitiet of oar F^mmm 
hftTe fallen into this tame heresj. Fran9oif de Vilka, wat% 
•tadions of tavems and ale-hooaes than of good booka, mijb 
in aome part of hit works, 

81 fa«M iM hobs d« Caiwt 
Qai fai «ztntt d« booelMrto. 

And sinoe then Agrippa Alamanni, in his book on the Vaiittj 
of Science, chapter Of NobHity, oo this first ignoimaee de- 
clares impudently against the genealogy of oor Capet. If 
Dante thought that Hugh the Great, Ci^t*s father, was a 
butcher, he was not a derer man. But if he used this ax- 
pression figuratiTely, as I am willing to beliere, those who 
ding to the shell of the word are greater blockheadi 
•till. . . . 

^^Thii passage of Dante being read and ezplaiaed by 
Luigi Alamanni, an Italian, before Francis the First of thai 
name, he was indignant at the imposture, and commanded 
it to be stricken out. He was eren ezdted to interdict tha 
reading of the book in his kingdom. But for my part, m 
order to exculpate this author, I wish to say that under the 
name of Butcher he meant that Capet was son of a great 
and Taliant warrior. ... If Dante understood it thas» I 
forgive him ; if otherwise, he was a very ignorant poet.** 

Benvenuto savs that the name of Capet comes from tha 
hust that Hugh, in playing with his companions in boyhood, 
*• was in the habit of pulling off their caps and naamg 
away with them." Ducange repeats this story from an old 
chronicle, and gives also another and more probable origia 
of the name, as coming from the hood or cowl which Hugh 
was in the habit of wearing. 

The belief that the family descended from a b atc her was 
current in Italy in Dante*s time. Villani, TV, 3» says: 
^Most people say that the father was a great and risk 
burgher of Paris, of a race of butchers or dealers ia ca^ 
tie." 

53. When the Carlovingian race were all dead bat 
And who was he 7 The Ottimo says it was Rodolpk^ 
became a monk and afterwards Archbishop of Bheiwa 
▼enuto gives no name, but says only ** a monk in poor. 
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gAnnente.'* Butt lajt tba mum. Duiiello tUnkittinuii 
Friar of St Frmneia, P^riMpe St Lonii, forgettiaf UmI thoM 
ninU did not Me Uw light tiU loiiie two oMtwiat aftir tka 
time here ipcdceii of. Otiien lej Charlee of LoRmiae ; and 
Biagioli decidet that it imiflt be either Charles the Simple^ 
who died a priioiier in the eaetle of P<roiiBe» in 982 ; or 
Louii of Ootre-Mer, who waa earried to Kngiand hf Ha^ 
the Great, in 036. The Man in Cloth of Giaj laoMiiBe at 
great a injttery ae the Man in the Iioa Ifaik. 

59. Hugh Capet wai erowned at BheiiDS» in 987. The 
ezpretiion whieh foUowa abows eleariy that it k Hagh the 
Great who ipeakf, aad not Hagh the fooader ol the Cap»> 
tian djnastj. 

61. Until the shame of the low origin of the faasfly waa 
lemored bj the marriage of Charies of AiijoBt btothar ol 
Saint Louis, to the daughter of Raimmid Befeoger, who 
brought him Prorenoe as her dower. 

65. Making amends for one erime by eommittinga greatsg# 
The particular transaction here alloded to is the seiB^g hf 
irand and holding bj f oiee these proriBoea in the time cC 
FhUip the Fair. 

67. Charles of Anjoo« 

68. Curradino, or Cooradin, son of the Emperor Couid 
IV.y a beautiful jouth of sixteen, who was beheaded ia tha 
sqoare of Naples bj order of Charies ol Anjoo, in 1968. 
Vdtaire, in hb rhymed chronology at the end ol his Ammim 
d€ r Empire, says, 

CowadiB MA ik SlilMl ni^ rf b«Mk 

to escape to Sieily after his defeat at Tiglift- 
eosio, he was earried to Naples aad imprisoned in tha Caslal 
dell' UoTO. « Christendom heard with honor,** says Mil- 
man, Lai. Christ,, hock XL Ch. 3» •< that tha royal btethsf 
of St Louis, that the *»ii*«wpMw» of the Chardi, after a SMiek 
trial, by the sentence of one jodge, Robert di Lairenay —al- 
ter an unanswerable pleading by Goido de Sosaria, i 
jurist, — had oondenmed the last heir of the Swahiaa 
— a riral king who had fought gallantly for hta harsdilaij 
thfooe — to be executed as alsloB and a tubal «• a pahlia 
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■oaffold. So little did Conrmdin dread his fiite, that, wben 
his doom was annooncedy he was playing at eheas with 
Frederick of Austria. ' Slave,' said Conradin to Robert of 
Bari, who read the fatal sentence, < do you dare to coDdeinn 
as a criminal the son and heir of kings ? Knows not yoor 
master that he is my equal, not my judge ? ' He added, ' I 
am a mortal, and must die ; yet ask the kings of the earth 
if a prince be criminal for seeking to win back the heritage 
of his ancestors. But if there be no pardon for me, qtara^ 
at least, my faithful companions ; or if they must die, strike 
me first, that I may not behold their death.' They died 
devoutly, nobly. Every circumstance aggravated the abbots 
Fence ; it was said — perhaps it was the invention of that ab- 
horrence — that Robert of Flanders, the brother of CharleSi 
struck dead the judge who had presumed to read the iniq- 
uitous sentence. When Conradin knelt, with uplifted handii 
awaiting the blow of the executioner, he uttered these last 
words, ' O my mother ! how deep will be thy sorrow at the 
news of this day ! ' Even the followers of Charles eoold 
hardly restrain their pity and indignation. With ConradiM 
died his young and valiant friend, Frederick of Austria, the 
two Lancias, two of the noble house of Donaticcio of Fisa. 
The inexorable Charles would not permit them to be buried 
in consecrated ground." 

69. Thcimas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor of the Sehoola, 
died At the convent of Fossa Nuova in the Campagna, being 
on his way to the Council of Lyons, in 1274. He is supposed 
to have been poUoned by his physician, at the instigation of 
Charles of Anjoa. 

71. Charles of Valois, who came into Italy by invitatmi 
of Bonifaie the Eighth, in 1301. See Inf, VI. 69. 

74. There U in old French literature a poem entitled £e 
Tourjiotffmffit de rAnterhrut^ written by Ungues de Mt^ry, a 
monk of the Abliev of St. (vermain-des-IVi*s, in the thirteenth 
rentur}', in which he describes a battle between the VirCiies 
un(lf>r the banner of Christ, and the Vices under that of 
Ant it'll riiit. 

In tin* Vitum of Pien Plougkman^ there is a joust 
Christ and the foul fiend : — 
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76. Bj the aid of ClwriM of Valou Um Nvi putj M- 



wHh them Dante. 

70. Then ia an allnnoB ben to IIm n 
of Valoia, Sensaterra, or Lackland. 

79. CliariM tbe Seond, mm of CkriM U Aaioa. II* 
went froni France to raoorer Sioilj after tlie Sisilian Vaapen. 
In at> engagement with tbe Spaniah fleet nadar Adainl Ba- 
gieri d' Oria, he waa taken priaooer. Dante i^a ha aoU Ua 
daoghtcr, because be maniad bar for a laifa aom ef noaaj 
to Auo the Sixth of E«ta. 

82. ^iK><f, m. M. "CnnMltbintef giM.to^rttel 
tbim not drive the beartt of nMa." 

8S. Tbe flowei^e-luee ia in the banMr of YnaM. BomI, 
Trrtor dt Recherdka, cited br Roqnefmt, OTawwi, nadv 
the word Leye, ny* ; " Tbe oriflaanua ia ao eaUad from foU 
and flame ; that ii to n;, a lilj of the iiiai il^ Tba liltan 
an the anna of Franee in a fleU of aanre, wUflh iTnwitni 
water, in memory that they (the Fnneh) eama fnat a 
■narehj ooantry. It ia the moat aiaiiiiiil and priaoipal ha^ 
ner of Fnuoe, aown with tbeae Hies, and wna bene aiMal 
oar king* cm great oeoamna." 

Roquefort giTeahiiownoptniaa aafoDowa: "Aa nmnhi^ 
afterward* called Fnoch, inbabit«d (befoe* ent«ri^ GmI 
praparir BO called) the mrinm ol Ite I^srin* if Urn 
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Low Cofuitries, whose buiks are still ooreied with a kind of 
iris or flag of a yellow color, which differs from the oommoo 
lily and more nearly resembles the flower-de-luoe of our 
arms. Now it seems to me Tery natural that the kings of 
the Franks, haying to choose a symbol to which the name of 
armorial bearings has since been given, should take in tU 
composition a beautiful and remarkable flower, which thej 
had before their eyes, and that they should name it, from 
the place where it grew in abundance, flower of the rwer 

These are the lilies of which Drayton speaks in his Ballad 
ofAgincourt: — 

. . . When oar graodairt giwt, 
daiming Um rec^ aeat, 
'By manj a wmrlilw feat 
Lopped tlM Fnoch lUkfl. 

87. This passage alludes to the seizure and impriaonmeni 
of Pope Boniface the Eighth by the troops of Philip the Fair 
at Alagna or Anagni, in 1303. Milman, Lot. CkriiL, Book 
XI. Ch. 9, thus describes the event : — 

"On a sudden, on the 7th September (the 8th was the 
day for the publication of the BuU), the peaceful streets of 
Anagni were disturbed. The Pope and the Cardinals, who 
were all assembled around him, were startled with the 
trampling of armed hone, and the terrible cry, which raa 
like wildfire through the city, < Death to Pupe Bonifaoe 1 
Long live the King of France I ' Sciarra Coloona, at tha 
head of three hundred horsemen, the Barons of Cercano and 
Supino, and some othen, the sons of Master Massio of An* 
agni, were marching in furious haste, with the banner of the 
king of France displayed. The ungrateful citizens of An- 
agni, forgetful of their pride in their holy compatriot, of the 
honor and advantage to their town from the splendor and 
wealth of the Papal residence, received them with rebeUioos 
and acclaiming shouts. 

<'The bell of the city, indeed, had tolled at the iint 
alarm ; the burghers had assembled ; they had chosen their 
commander ; but thut i^ommander, whom they ignoraatly 
or treacherously chose, was Amulf, a deadly enemy ol the 
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Fop«. Tbt bttimer off the Chnreh wm valolded M^jtkotk te 
Pope hj the eeptain off the people of AnegoL The flnt 
ftttBcfc WM on the pehMe of the Pope, oo that of the lie»- 
qoSm Geetani, his nephew, end thoee of three Cudiuley the 
•pecial partiaene of Booifeee. The ho oa ee of the Pope end 
of his nephew made some resi stance. The doora of thoee of 
the Cardinals were beaten down, the treamfee laneaolwd 
and carried off ; the Caidinab thewieelTee fled fron fkm 
backs of the houses throogh the eommnii sewer. Then av» 
riTed, but not to the resene, Amnlf^ the Caplabi of te 
People ; he had perhaps been suborned bj Reginnld ol 8«^ 
pino. With him were the sons off Chiton, whose father waa 
pining in the dungeons ol Boniface. Tnsfend of resisting^ 
the J joined the attack on the palaee of the Pope's nephew 
and his own. The Pope and his nephew implosed a tnee ; 
it was granted for eight hours. This time the Pope eae- 
ployed in endeaToring to stir up the people to his defenee ; 
the people coldly answered, that they were under the coiih 
mand of their Captain. The Pope demanded the terms of 
the conspirators. ' If the Pope would sare hb Ufa, let him 
instantly restore the Colonna Cardinals to their dignity, and 
reinstate the whole house in their honors and poasessioaa ; 
after this restoration the Pope must abdicate, and leaTO Ua 
body at the disposal of Sdarra.' The Pope groaned m the 
depths of his heart. ' The word is spoken.' Again the as- 
sailants thundered at the gates of the palace ; still thara 
was obstinate resistance. The principal chnreh of Anagni^ 
that of Santa Maria, protected the Pope's palace. Sekna 
Colonna's lawless band set fire to the gates ; the chnreh was 
crowded with clergy and laity and traders who had btonght 
their precious wares into the sacred building. They were 
plundered with such rapacity that not a man eaciyed with n 
farthing. 

"The Marquis found himself eompeOed to surrender, ca 
the condition that his own life, that off his family and of hii 
senrants, should be spared. At theee sad tidings the Pope 
wept bitterly. The Pope was akme ; from the flnt ikm 
Cardinals, some from treachery, some from eowardiea, had 
fled on all sides, eren his most familiar faianda : thajhad 
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crept into the most ignoUe hiding-plaoee. The aged Pontiff 
alone lost not his self-command. He had declared l»twf^if 
ready to perish in his glorious cause ; he determined to lall 
with dignity. * If I am betrayed like Christ, I am ready to 
die like Christ.' He put on the stole of St. Peter, tha impe- 
rial crown was on his head, the keys of St. Peter in ooa 
hand and the cross in the other : he took his seat on the 
Papal throne, and, like the Roman Senaton of old, awaited 
the approach of the GrauL 

** But the pride and cruelty of Boniface had raised and 
infixed deep in the hearts of men passions which acknowl- 
edge no awe of age, of intrepidity, or religions majesty. 
In William of Nogaret the blood of his Tolosan aneestori, 
in Colonna, the wrongs, the degradation, the beggary, the 
exile of all his house, had extinguished CTcry feeling bat re- 
Tcnge. They insulted him with contumelioos reproadbea ; 
they menaced his life. The Pope answered not a word. 
They insisted that he should at once abdicate the Fapaey. 
'Behold my neck, behold my head,' was the only reply. 
But fiercer words passed between the Pope and William of 
Nogaret. Nogaret threatened to drag him before the Coan- 
dl of Lyons, where he should be deposed from the Plapeey. 

* Shall I suffer myself to be degraded and deposed by Pa- 
terins like thee, whose fathers were righteously bomed ■• 
Paterins ? ' William turned fiery red, with shame thought 
the partisans of Boniface, more likely with wrath. SoiaEf% 
it was said, would have slain him outright ; he was pie- 
Tented by some of his own followers, even by Nogaret. 

* Wretched Pope, even at this i^iirtanfm the goodness ol my 
Lord the King guards thy life.' 

'* He was placed under close custody, not one of his 
attendants permitted to approach him. Worse indigniti 
awaited him. He was set on a vicious horse, with his faot 
to the tail, and so U>d through the town to his place of iai- 
pruonment. The palaces of the Pope and of his nephew 
were plundered ; so vast was the wealth, that the 
revenues of all the kings in the world would not have 
equal to the treafiures found and carried off by Sciaiim^ 
freebooting soldiers. His very private chamber was 
sacked ; nothing left but bare walls. 
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*< At length tiM paopk of AMfm ooold oo loBfarbMr tkt 
iflfiilt Slid the siifferiBgi heeped iipoo their iUutriow end 
holj fellow-citiieiL Thej roee in iireriitihle ieimetiua, 
drore oat the eoldieit bj whom thej had bees Ofe ia we d , 
DOW gorged with plunder, end donhtleee not nnwilling to 
withdraw. The Pope wne reeened, end led oat faito the 
•treet, where the dd men eddreeeed a few woida to the 
people : < Good men end women, je eee how mine enemiee 
have come apon me, and plondered my gooda, thoee of the 
Church and of the poor. Not a morwl of breed ham I 
eaten, not a drop hare I drank, dnee my eaptnre. I mm 
almoet dead with hnnger. If anj good woman will ghne me 
a pieoe of bread and a enp of wine, if the hae no wine^ n 
little water, I will abeolTo her, and any one who will give 
me their alma, from all their rine.' The eompeerionate rab- 
ble bunt into a cry, * Long life to the Pope ! ' They eniw 
ried him back to his naked palaee. They erowded, the 
women especially, with prorisions, bread, meat, water, and 
wine. They could not find a single Teeeel : they ponied a 
supply of water into a ehest. The Pope pfoelaimed a gen- 
eral absolution to all ezoept the plnndereri of his palaee. 
He eren declared that he wished to be at peaee wikh the 
Colonnas and all his enemiee. This perhaps was to diifniae 
his intention of retiring, as soon as he eonld, to Rome. 

** The Romans had heard with indignation the saerOegieni 
attack on the person of the Supreme Pontiff. Poor Vrn^ 
dred horse under Matteo and Gaetano Orsiai were sent to 
conduct him to the city. He entered it almoet in tiinmph ; 
the populace welcomed him with ereiy demonetratioa of 
joy. But the awe of his greatness was gone ; the spell el 
his dominion orer the minds of men was broken. His 
weening haughtiness and domination had made him 
enemies in the Sacred College, the gold of FVanee had 
him more. This general revolt is his serereet eondemnatfam. 
Among his first enemies was the Cardinal Napoleon OrsiaL 
Onini had followed the triumphal eatranee of the Pope* 
Boniface, to shew that he desired to reeoneile hhnestf with 
all, courteously iuTited him to his tnhle. The Orsini eoldly 
aMwered, < that ho must reeeiTO the Celonn Cardhab Into 
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his faTor ; he most not now disown what had heen wnmg 
from him by compulsion.' < I will pardon them,' said Booi- 
face, < bat the mercj of the Pope is not to be from eompol- 
tion.' He found himself again a prisoner. 

''This last mortification crushed the bodilj, if not the 
mental strength of the Pope. Among the Ghibelliiief ter- 
rible stories were bruited abroad of his death. In an aeocet 
of fury, either from poison or wounded pride, he sat gnaw- 
ing the top of his staff, and at length either beat oat his 
own brains against the wall, or smothered himself (a strange 
notion!) with his own pillows. More friendly, probablj 
more trustworthy, accounts describe him as sadly bat qaietlj 
breathing his last, surrounded by eight Cardinals, haTing 
oonfessed the faith and received the consoling offices of the 
Church. The Cardinal-Poet anticipates his mild senteaee 
from the Divine Judge. 

"The religious mind of Christendom was at oooe pet^ 
plexed end horror-stricken by this act of sacrilegioas tio- 
lenoe on the person of the Supreme Pontiif ; it shocked 
some even of the sternest Ghibellines. Dante, who bnuidt 
the pride, the avarice, the treachery of Bonifaee in his moet 
terrible words, and has consigned him to the direst dooo^ 
(though it is true that his alliance with the French, with 
Charles of Valois, by whom the poet had been driven into 
exile, was among the deepest causes of his hatred to Boa* 
ifaoe,) nevertheless expresses the almost universal feeling. 
Christendom shuddered to behold the Fleur-de-lis enter into 
Anagni, and Christ again captive in his Vicar, the nioekerj* 
the gall and vinegar, the crucifixion between living robbeii» 
the insolent and sacrilegious cruelty of the second Pilate.** 

Compare this scene with that of his inaugnration as Pope, 
Inf. XIX. Note 53. 

See also Tosti, Storia di Boni/azio YIII. e de* tvoi Umpif 
Lib. VI. 

91. This ** modem Pilate " is Philip the Fair, and the •!• 
lusion in the following lines is to the persecution and mp> 
prcssion of the Ortler of the Knights Templars, in 1907-131i> 
See Milman, Lat. Christ,, Book XII. Ch. 2, and VUkni, VIIL 
92, who says the act was committed per cupidigia di 
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dagmr9f for lore off giin ; snd Myi dio : ^Tbt loaf of 
YttMOfb and his oliiklfoii had afterwudo imieh fhaoM aad 
adTonity, hoth on aeeoont of thk mm and on aoeoaat of te 
•oixiiie of Pope Booifaoe." 

07. What ha wmi aaying of the ViifiB Kafj, liae 10. 

103. The hrother off IKdo and nmrderer of her hmhaikl. 
JEnM, I. 350: " He, impioat and Uinded with the lore of 
gold, haring taken Siehsas bj loriiriee, eeeretl j aMaeriaatei 
him before the altar, legardleae of hie •ietar'i great affeo> 
ticm." 

106. The Phrygian king, who^ for hk hoepilality to Site- 
nus, was endowed b j Baeehne with the fiUal power of tar»> 
ing all he tooehed to gold. The meet laaghable thing aboal 
him was his wearing ass's ears, as a punishment lor p«a» 
lerring the mosie of Fui to that of Apdlo. 

Grid, XI., CroxaU's Tr. : — 



PiM taMd Um pipt, Md wah Mt ivnl Meg 
tlM low tMis of aU tlM 



See also Hawthorne's story off Tki QMm TmtA ia Ue 
Wonder-Book. 

109. Jo$k%M TiL 21 : •'When I saw among the spoik a 
goodly Babylonish garment, and two handled shekeb of 
sUrer, and a wedge of gdd off fifty shekels' weight, then I 
eoreted them, and took them ; and behold, they are hid ia 
the earth in the midst of my tent, and the silTsr under it."* 

112. Act$ T. 1, 2 : " Bat a eertain man named Anaaiai^ 
with Sapphira his wife, sold a posseesion, and kept haek pari 
off the price, his wife also being privy to it, and btoag ht a 
eertain part, and hud it at the apostles' feet" 

lia The hoof-beats of the miraealons horse m the Templa 
off Jerosalem, when Heliodonis, the treasurer of King Selea- 
eas, went there to remore the trsasare. 8 Maee ahwm iiL 
25: *• For there appeared onto them an horse with a tenibla 
rider apon him, and adorned with a Tery fsir eovering, aad 
he ran fleroely, and smote at Heliodoms with tiis f ore Ib el ^ 
and it seemed that he that sat upon the hoise had snaplsle 
of gold." 
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115. JEnM, m. 49, DaTidson't Tr. : •^Thii Poljdora 
unhappy Priam had formerly sent in leoreey, with a great 
weight of gold, to be brought up by the king of Thxaoe, 
when he now began to distrust the arms of TVoy, and taw 
the city with close siege blocked up. He, [Polymnestor,] aa 
■oon as the power of the Trojans was crushed, and their f of^ 
tone gone, espousing Agamemnon's interest and Tictoriooa 
arms, breaks CTery sacred bond, ■■siisinitei Polydore, and 
bj Tiolenoe possesses his gold. Cursed thirst of gold, to 
what dost thou not driTO the hearts of men I ^ 

116. Lncinius Crassus, sumamed the Rich. He was Con- 
sul with Pompey, and on one occasion displayed his vast 
wealth by giving an entertainment to the populace, at which 
the guests were so numerous that they occupied ten thou- 
sand tables. He was slain in a battle with the Ptfthiani^ 
and his head was sent to the Parthian king, Hyrodes, who 
had molten gold poured down its throat. Plutarch does 
not mention this circumstance in his Life of Craasa% bat 

says: — 

** When the head of Crassus was brought to the door, tha 
tables were just taken away, and one Jason, a tragic aetor of 
the town of Tralles, was singing the scene in the Ranchg of 
Euripides concerning Agave. He was receiving maeh w^ 
plause, when Sillaces coming to the room, and having iMids 
obeisance to the king, threw down the head of Crassos into 
the midst of the company. The I'itfthians receiving it with 
joy and acclamations, Sillaces, by the king's command, was 
made to sit down, while Jason handed over the <^'*«^"»t of 
Pentheus to one of the dancers in the chorus, and taking op 
the head of Crassus, and acting the part of a baochaate m 
her frenzy, in a rapturous, impassioned manner, sang the 
lyric passages, 

W« *v« himtad down a miflitj ebMe to-day. 
And from tb* moontala bring tb* nobl* pray. 

122. This is in answer to Dante's question, line 35 : — 

And why only 
Tboa doat maw thaaa prmina ««U daaarvad ? 

128. The occasion of this quaking of the 
given. Canto XXI. 58 : — 
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It 

rMbitMlf pare,aottettt 

To maaaX aloft, and ■oeh a cry iff Midi it. 



130. An mIaimI in Uie £gean Sea, in the centre of the 
CjcUdei. It WM thrown np by an earthqajULe» in order to 
receive Latona, when the gave birth to Apollo and Diana, — 
the Sun and the Moon. 

13C. Luke iL 13, 14 : "* And suddenly there was with the 
angvl a multitude of the heavenly hott, praising God, and 
saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peao6y 
good will toward men.** 

140. Gower, Conf, Amani^ III. 5 : — 



Wbra OoddM MM alio waa bora, 
Ha aant hi* auafal down tlMrfora, 
Wbom tiM ahaphardaa harden 
Paaa to tha man ol wahrUUi^ 
la wtha ba amoma qa hara. 



CANTO XXI. 

1. This canto is devoted to the interriew with the poet 
Statius, whoso release from punishment was announced by 
the earthquake and the outcry at the end of the last canto. 

3. John iv. 14, 15 : ** Whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him, shall never thirst . . . The woman 
saith unto him, Sir, give me this water, that I thirst Bot» 
neitlter come hither to draw." 

7. Luke zxiv. 13-15 : '* And, behold, two of them went 
that same day to a village called Emmaus, which was from 
Jerusalem about threescore furlongs. And they talked to- 
gether of all these things which had happened. And it came 
to pass, that, while they communed together and r ea soned, 
JesuA himself drew near, and went with them." 

15. Among the monks of the Middle Ages there were 
certain salutations, which had their customary repliea or 
countersigns. Thus one would say, " Peace be with thee I ** 
and the answer would be, '* And with thy spirit ! " Or, 
«" Praised bo the Lord ! " and the answer, "World with- 
out end I " 

22. The letters upon Dante's forehead. 
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25. LAchesis. Of the three Fates, Clotho prepared and 
held the distaff, Laohesis spun the thread, and Atropos 
cat it. 

<" These," says Plato, Republic, X., ^are the dangfatera of 
Necessity, the Fates, Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos ; who, 
clothed in white robes, with garlands on their heads, chant 
to the music of the Sirens ; Jjachesis the events of the 
Fast, Clotho those of the PMsent, Atropos those of the 
Future." 

33. See Canto XVIII. 46 : — 



M jnlf cm ten thM ; beyood that await 
For B««trioa, dnoa *t k a work of fatth. 



So also Cowlej, in his poem on the Uu of Reamm m Di^ 
vme MaUen : — 




Hioogli Beaanii cannoi tlmmgh Fatth*! 

It aeaa that than aod aach they ba ; 

Lead! to baaf«u*a door, aod thera doaa hoablsr kMpt 

And thera thnmgh ehbkka aod kayholaa paap ; 

Tboogh It, Uka Moaea, by a aad oomaBaod 

Moat not come Into the Holy Lftod, 

Tet thither it Infallibly doea foide. 

And from afar *t la all daacriad. 

40. Nothing unusual ever disturbs the rdigio Zoci, the a^ 
credness of the mountain. 

44. This happens ouly when the soul, that came from 
is received back into heaven ; not from any natnral 
affecting earth or air. 

48. The gate of Purgatory, which is also the gate el 
Heaven. 

50. I rift, one of the Oceanides, the daughter of 
and Electra ; the rainl>ow. 

65. The soul in Purgatory feels as great a desire to be 
ished for a sin, as it had to commit it 

82. The siege of Jerusalem under Titus, saraamed the 
« Delight of Mankind/* took place in the year 70. Statiu, 
who is here speaking, was bom at Naples in the reigm ef 
Claudius, and ha<l already become famous " under the 
that most endures aod honors," that is, as a poet. His 
are the Silvctt or miscellaneous poems ; the TkAtndf aa 
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in twelTe books ; and the AckiUeid, left unfiiiiibed* He wrote 
al«o a tragedy, Agave, which is lost. 

Juvenal sajs of him, Satire VII., Dryden't Tr. : — 



AU Room U pIcMwl wban BUUiu wiU 
And loQcinf crovdi expect tlks pronilMd 
His lofty numben with ao gt mX a goit 
Th«7 h<«r, «ad awaUow with neb wigw lofll 
But white th« comiMNi Kiffraf* cm w ii w l hi* 
And bruk* th« bmchM with tb«ir loud appUoM, 
Hi* Mum had aUrrwl, had not a ptoo* nnrmd, 
Aod bj a pli^^ar bought, anppUad her 



Dante shows his admiration of him by placing him here. 

89. Statius was not bom in Toulouse, as Dante supposety 
but in Naples, as he himself states in his Silva, which work 
wa8 uot discovered till after Dante* s death. The passage oo- 
cum iu liook III. Eclogue V., To Claudia hi$ Wife, where 
he describes the beauties of Parthenope, and calls her the 
mother and nurse of both, albcrum genetrix aUrixque. 

Landino thinks that Dante's error may be traced to Plaoi- 
dus Lactantius, a commentator of the Thebaid, who con- 
founded Statius the poet of Naples with Statius the riietori- 
cian of Toulouse. 

101. Would be willing to remain another year in Par> 
gatory. 

114. Petrarca uses the same expression^ — the lightning of 
the angelic smile, il lampeggiar ddC angeUoo rito. 

131. See Canto XIX. 133. 

CANTO XXII. 

1. The ascent to the Sixth Circle, where the tin of Glai- 
tony M punifthed. 

5. Matthew v. 6 : Beo/i qui esuriunt et sitiuni justiiianL 
** Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness ; for they sludl be filled." 

13. The satirist Juvenal, who flourished at Rome dar- 
ing the last half of the first century of the Christian erm» 
and died at the beginning of the second, aged eighty. He 
was a contemporary of Statius, and sonrired him some thirty 
years. 
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40. JEff^M, m. 56 : •< O caned Inmger of gold, to whmt 
dost thou not drive tlie hearts of men." 

42. The ponishment of the Avmricioos snd P^rodig»L Inf. 
VIL26: — 

Wttb fTBttt bowla 
BoDfaif waigiito forward bj main foro ol chwit. 

46. Dmnte says of the Ayaricioos and Prodigal, Inf. YTL 
66: — 

Thete from Um Mpiilolm ■bftU ilw afain 
With Um lUt oknad, and UMia with 



66. Her two sons, Eteocles and Polynices, of whom Statins 
sings in the TAe^auf, and to whom Dante alludes bj waj of 
iUustration, Inf, XXVI. 54. See also the Note. 

58. Statins begins the Thehaid with an iuTocation to Clio» 
the Muse of History, whose office it was to record the beroie 
actions of brave men, I. 55 : — 

What flnt, O CUo, ahall adorn thy paga. 
The •zpirinf prophai, or JBlnllan'i rag* t 
8aj, wilt thou iinf bow, grim with hoatfla blood, 
HipfMoedoa rapaUad the niahing flood, 
Lamaat tha Aroadian youth*! qntiiaaly fata, 
Or Jora, oppoaed by Capanena, ralataT 

Skeltoo, Elegy on the Earl of NortkumbeHand : -^ 

Of barealy poama, O Clyo oalda by aaoM 
In tha ooUaga of raniia goddas byatorlala. 

63. Saint Peter. 

70. Virgil's Bucolics, EcL IV. 5, a passage snppoaed to 
foretell the birth of Christ : ** The last era of CumMO 
is now arrived ; the great series of ages begins anew ; 
the Virgin returns, returns the Satumian reign ; now a 
progeny is sent down from the high heaven." 

02. The Fourth Circle of Purgatory, where Sloth is fwa- 
ished. Canto X\^. 85 : — 



Tha loraof good. 
In what It ■bould bar* dona, ia hara 
Hare pUed again tha ffl-baklad 



07. Some editions read in this line, instead of motiro 
too, — ruMtro anlicOf our ancient Terence ; bat the 
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would be more appropriate to Plaotiis, who wae the earlier 
writer. 

97, 06. Plautus, CeeiUas, and Terence, the three prin- 
cipal Latin dramatists ; Varro, " the most learned of the 
Romans,*' the friend of Cioero, and aathor of some Ato 
hundred Tolumes, which made St. Aogostine wonder how 
he who wrote so many books ooald find time to read so 
many ; and how he who read so many ooold find time to 
writo so many. 

100. Pcrsius, the Latin satirist 

101. Homer. 

106. Mrs. Browning, Wine of Cfpnu : — 

Our BoripidM, Um IraaaB, — 

With hi* dropfiiiifi ol warn tain ; 
And hi* toQchet ol thliifB oominoa. 

Till they mm to touch Um 



But why does Dante make no mention here of ^ <£echyliia 
the thunderous *' and " Sophocles the royal ** ? 

Antiphon was a tragic and epio poet of Attioa, who was 
put to death by Dionysius beeanse he would not praise 
the tyrant's writings. Some editions read Anaereoo for 
Antiphon. 

107. Sinionides» the poet of Cos, who won a poetie priie 
at the age of eighty, and is said to be the first poet who 
wrote for money. 

Agatho wsH an Athenian dramatist, of whom nothing 
remains but the name and a few pawigts quoted in other 
writers. 

110. Some of the people that Statins introdnoes into his 
poems. Antigone, daughter of CEdipus ; Deiphile, wife of 
Tideus ; Argia, her sister, wife of Polynioes ; Ismene, an- 
other daughter of CEdipus, who is here represented as still 
lamenting the death of Atys, her betrothed. 

112. Hypsipile, who pointed out to Adrastns the foontata 
of Langia, when his soldiers were perishing with thirst on 
their luarch against Thebes. 

113. Of the three daughters of Tiresias only Manio is 
mentioned by Statins in the nebaid. But Dante plaeee 
Manto among the Soothsayers, Inf. XX. 55, and not in 
Limbo. 
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To orereome the difficulty, some oommeiitaton my tkai 
the daughter of Tlresias here alluded to is Di^h]ie» ma^ 
tioned by StatiuB in the Sibxt, But according to the beet 
olaasical authorities, Manto and Daphne are the muim. 
Ftolj, in his Reat-Encydap, der AUertkum»'Wit$en$ekafy 
speaks of Daphne as "a celebrated soothsayer, eommoBly 
caUed Manto." 

Rosa Moranda thinks it was Historis ; bat not being men- 
tioned by Statius, she cannot be called one ** off his own 
people.** 

113, 114. Thetis, the mother of Achilles, and Deidamta, 
the daughter of Lycomedes. They are among the 
ages in the AchUleid of Statius. 

118. Four hours of the day were already passed 

131. Cowley, The Tree of KnawUdge : ^ 



Tba iacfii tnm *mklit Um fair orebftid grtw, 

The pluBaiz Truth dkl oo It rMt 

Aad boilt hi* peifuiiwd oMt, 

Thftt right Porphjrfayi tTM whkh did tHM LofiD 

Each iMf did lewMd notiona glv* 

And th* ftpplM w«re dsmoiMtntiv* ; 

Bo clMT thdr color and dirino 

The vwy ihAde they cast did othor Hfhti oatihiaab 



This tree of Temptation^ howeyer, is hardly the tvee of 
Knowledge, though sprung from it, as Dante says off the 
next, in Canto XXIV. 117. It is meant only to increase the 
torment of the starving souls beneath it, by holding its frsih 
and dewy fruit beyond their reach. 

142. John ii. 3 : ** And when they wanted wine^ the 
mother of Jesus saith unto him. They hare no wine.** 

146. Daniel i. 12 : ** ProTC thy serrants, I beeeeeh tkee^ 
ten days ; and let them give us pulse to eat and water ta 
drink. . . . And Daniel had uoderstanding in all ▼isioM 
and dreams.** 

14S. Compare the description of the Golden Age in (hnA^ 
Met. I. : — 



The foldea afv waa flnt ; whan iMa, j«l 
9o rale bat uncomtpted rmmu 
And, with a natiT* bent, did food 
Unforoed by poniahment, onawed bj f«Ar, 
Hia wofda vara dmpte, aod hia aool 
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Also Buethiui'. Etouk II. Met. C, mod Uw Od« Ja TuaA 
Aminla, Lc'igh Hunt's Tr., beginwng : — 



ror»nT wm In .Icbt. 

And BO* b cold bj tnrni. 

Laokrd nit 1b lUd ud ■mtaMlBcUi 



Plmr^ sol Ik* tynnl with oi 
tt htd nut lOH h> mt 
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Of gantto hnMB-kiDd; 

Hot did Ito bud Uw bliid 

Booli muwtd in trMdom ; tat tlui* Isw d gold. 

That glad and goldan Uw, aU frM, aU ftttod. 

Which Hatar«*s own hand wrote, — What plMMi, b 

Also Don Quixote's Address to the goatherds, Don Qmat^ 
Book II. Ch. 3, Jarris's Tr. : — 

" After Don Qoixote had satisfied his hanger, he took itp 
an handful of acorns, and, looking on them attentiTelj, gaT« 
utterance to expressions like these : — 

** * Happy times, and happy ages I those to which the a&» 
oients gave the name of golden, not beeaose gold (whieh, im 
this our iron age, is so much esteemed) was to be had, ia 
that fortunate period, without toil and labor ; bat becanae 
they who then lived were ignorant of these two wocda» 
Meum and Tuum. In that age of innocence, all things wera 
in common ; no one needed to take any other pains for his 
ordinary sustenance, than to lift up his hand and take ii 
from the sturdy oaks, which stood inviting him liberally to 
taste of their sweet and relishing fruit. The limpid fooB- 
tains, and running streams, offered them, in magnifleeni 
abundance, their delicious and transparent waters. In tlia 
clefts of rocks, and in the hollow of trees, did the iadnitrio— 
and provident bees form their commonwealths, offering to 
every hand, without usury, the fertile produce of their moai 
delicious toil. The stout cork-trees, without any other ia- 
dacement than that of their own courtesy, divested thooi- 
aelves of their light and expanded bark, with which men b»- 
gan to cover their houses, supported by roagh pdea, oaif 
for a defence against the inclemency of the ooasoiis AH 
then was peace, all amity, all concord. As yet the heavy 
coulter of the crooked plough had not dared to force opea, 
and search into, the tender bowels of oar first mother, iHm» 
onconstrained offered, from every part of her fertile and 
spacious bosom, whatever might feed, sustain, and delight 
those her children, who then had her in pnsieesioo. Thtm 
did the simple and beauteous young shepherdesses trip ii 
from dale to dale, and from hill to hill, their tresses 
times plaited, sometimes loosely flowing, with no 
clothing than was necessary modestly to cover what imwlaatj 
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haa alwaji required to be concealed ; nor were Uieir onu^ 
mcnts like thoee nowadajs in faahion, to which the Tjrian 
purple and the Bo-manj-wajs martyred silk gire a Taloe ; 
bat compoeed of green dock-leaves and try interwoven ; 
with which, perhaps, they went aa splendidly and elegantly 
decked tm our court-ladies do now, with all these rare and 
foreign inventions which idle curiosity hath tanght them* 
Then were the amorous conceptions of the soul clothed in 
simple and sincere expressions, in the same way and manner 
they were conceived, without seeking artificial phrases to 
set them off. Nor as yet were fraud, deceit, and malice in- 
termixed with truth and plain-dealing. Justice kept within 
her proper bounds ; favor and interest, which now so mneh 
depreciate, confound, and persecute her, not daring then to 
disturb or offend her. As yet the judge did not make his 
own will the measure of justice ; for then there was neither 
cause nor person to be judged.' " 



CANTO xxin. 



1. The puni«hmont of the sin of Gluttony, 
a Shakespeare, At You Like It, II. 7: — 

UDd«T tlM ■hMfe of malanrholy boogba 
LoM mmI iM«lact Um ci — pU t boon <rf 



11. Psalms li. 15 : Domme^ UMa mea aperies, **0 Lord, 
open thou my lips ; and my mouth shall show forth thy 
praise." 

26. Erisichthon the Thessalian, who in derision eat down 

an ancient oak in the sacred groves of Ceree. He was pon> 

ished by perpetual hunger, till, other food failing him, al 

Unt he gnawed his own flesh. Ovid, Af^ VIII., Venion't 

Tr. : — 

Btrmiffht be reqnlraa, fanpatiMit te dmumd, 
ProTiiioiM from Um air, Um mm, Um land ; 
But thoofli Um land, air, naa, proriakMM 
Btanrw at fall tables, and eomplatea d 
Wbat to a people mifbt la dole be pa&d. 
Or Tkrtoal cities for a loi« blockndo. 
Could not one wolAab appetite a«Dage ; 
For gluttisf noortahoMBt incrMMd iU 
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Am ttw9n pound from •▼•17 dlitiiit ihofv 
Hm Ma faunUato drinks, aad thinto for bmmo; 
Or M Um lire, which all materiala boiiM, 
And waatod f oreoU into Mheo tnnia, 
OrowB moro TonfCknu m tho more it prtgwi 
Boeraftte dOato tho IUbm, and ■preod Um bliM : 
80 implooa Kriikhthon*s hangor raToa, 
BoodTaa rafraahmonta, and refreahmonta ersfaa^ 
Food raiaaa a deaira for f ood, and moat 
la bat a new proroeatiTa to aat. 
Ha frowa mora empty aa the more anppUed, 
And aodleaa eramminf but extendi the void. 

90. ThiB trmgio tale of the siege of Jemfalem by Titat m 
thoB told in Joeephus, Jewiih War^ Book VI. Ch. 3» Whis- 
ton's Tr. : — 

^ There was a certain woman that dwelt beyond Jordan ; 
her name was Mary ; her father was Eleaxar, of the Tillafe 
Betheznb, which signifies the house of Hyssop. 8he was 
eminent for her family and her wealth, and had fled awmy 
to Jerusalem with the rest of the multitude, and waa with 
them besieged therein at this time. The other effeets of 
this woman had been already seixed upon, such I mean aa 
•he had brought with her out of Perea, and remored to tte 
city. What she had treasured up besides, as also what food 
•he had oontriyed to save, had been also earned off by fhm 
rapacious guards, who came erery day running into bar 
bouse for that purpose. This put the poor woman into a 
▼ery great passion, and by the frequent reproaehea and is* 
precations she cast at these rapacious yillains, she had pv»> 
▼oked them to anger against her ; but none of them, eithar 
oat of the indignation she had raised against herself, or oat 
of commiseration of her case, would take away her life. 
And if she found any food, she peroeived her labors 
for others and not for herself ; and it was now beeome ii 
possible for her any way to find any more food, while tka 
famine pierced through her very bowels and marrow, wlw 
also her passion was fired to a degree beyond the famine il» 
•elf. Nor did she consult with anything but with her pa»* 
•ion and the necessity she was in. She then attempted a 
most unnatural thing, and, snatching up her son who waa 
a child sucking at her breast, she said, ' O thoa miaerahla 
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infant I For whom shall I preterre thee in this war, this 
famine, and this sedition ? As to the war with the Romans, 
if they presenre our lives, we must be slaves. This famine 
also will destroy us, even before that slavery comes upon ns. 
Yet arc thcHe seditious rogues more terrible than both the 
other. Come on, be thou my food, and be thou a fury to 
these seclitiotis varlets, and a byword to the world ; which is 
all that is now wanting to complete the calamities of the 
Jews.' As soon as she had said this, she slew her son, and 
then roasted him, and ate the one half of him, and kept the 
other half by her concealed. Upon this the seditions eame 
in presently, and, smelling the horrid scent of this food, they 
threatened her that they would cut her throat immediately, 
if she did not show them what food she had gotten ready. 
She replied, that she had saved a very fine portion of it for 
them ; and withal nncovered what was left of her son. 
Hereupon they were seized with a horror and amazement of 
mind, and stoocl astonished at the sight, when she said to 
them : * This is mine own son, and what hath been done was 
my own doing. Come, eat of this food ; for I have eaten 
of it myself. l>o not you pretend to be either more tender 
than a woman, or more compassionate than a mother. But 
if you be so scrupulous, and do abominate this my sacrifice, 
as I have eaten the one half, let the rest be reserved for me 
also.' After which those men went out trembling, being 
never so much affrighted at anything as they were at this, 
and with some difficulty they left the rest of that meat to 
the mother. Upon which the whole city was fnll of this 
horrid action immediately ; and while everybody laid this 
miserable case before their own eyes, they trembled as if 
this unheard-of action had been done by themselves. So 
thoHe that were thus distressed by the famine were very 
desirous to die, and those alreadv dead were esteemed 
happy, because they had not lived long enough either to 
hear or to see such miseries." 

31. Shakespeare, King Lear, V. 3 : — 

And in thU bibil 
M «t I my fktiwr with hk blMdl^ 
TiMir precioat ■Iodm imw loiS. 
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32. In this fuieifiil recognition of the woid omo (kemo^ 
man) in the human &oe» so written as to place the two o't 
between the outer strokes of the m, the fanner 
the ejesy and the latter the nose and cheekbones : 



m 



Brother Berthold, a Franciscan monk of Begensbuf » Im 
the thirteenth century, makes the following allusion to it lA 
one of his sermons. See Wackemagel, Deutsdu$ Le»timdk^ 
I. 678. The monk carries out the resemblance into still 
further detail : — 

^ Now behold, je blessed children of God, the Almigblj 
has created you soul and body. And he has written it under 
your eyes and on your faces, that you are created in his lika> 
ness. He has written it upon your very fiuses with mvm 
mented letters. With great diligence are they embellished 
and ornamented. This your learned men well understand, 
but the unlearned may not understand it The two eyes an 
two o*s. The k is properly no letter ; it only helps the oth* 
ers ; so that Aomo with an A means Man. Likewise the 
brows arched above and the nose down between them an 
an m, beautiful with three strokes. So is the ear a d^ 
besutifuUy rounded and ornamented. So are the noelrik 
beautifully formed like a Greek c, beautifully rounded 
ornamented. So is the mouth an », beautifully adonied 
ornamented. Now behold, ye good Christian people, 
skilfully he has adorned you with these six letters, to 
that ye are his own, and that he has created yon ! Nov 
read me an o and an m and another o together ; that ipeUs 
Komo, Then read me a </ and an e and an i together ; thai 
spells dei. Homo dei^ man of God, man of God I ** 

48. Forese Donati, the brother-in-law and intimate friaai 
of Dante. " This Foiese," says Buti, " was a citiaen of 
Florence, and was brother of Messer Corso Donati, and wwm 
rery gluttonous ; and therefore the author feigns that 1m 
found him here, where the Gluttons are punished." 

Certain vituperatiTC sonnets, addressed to Daote, InifV 
been attributed to Forese. If anthentic, they prof* that tha 
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fnendBhip between the two poets wai not nnintemipted. 
See RoMetti, Early Italian Poets, Appendix to Pkrt II. 

74. The same desire that sscrifioe And atonement maj be 
eomplete. 

75. Matthew zzrii. 46 : " Kli, Eli, lama sabaethani ? 
that is to saj, Mj God, mj (iod, whj bast thon forsaken 
me?" 

83. Outside the gate of Purgatorj, where those who had 
poHtponed repentance till the last hour were forced to wait 
as many years and days as they had lired impenitent on 
earth, unless aided by the deroat prayers of those on earth. 
Sec* Canto IV. 

87. Nella, contraction of GioTannella, widow of Forese. 
Nothing is known of this good woman bat the name, and 
what Foreso here says in her praise. 

M. Covino, Ikscriz. Geograf. deW Italia^ p. 52, says : ** In 
the district of Arborea, on the slopes of the Gennargentn, 
the inost vast and lofty mountain range of Sardinia, spreads 
an alpine country which in Dante's time, being almost bar> 
barous, was called the Barbagia.** 

102. Sacchetti, the Italian novelist of the fourteenth een* 
tury, severely criticises the fashions of the Florentines, aad 
their sudden changes, which he says it would take a 
whole volume of his stories to enumerate. In Nov. 178, 
he speaks of their wearing their dresses ''far below their 
arm-pits,*' and then *'up to their ears" ; and continues, in 
Napier's version, Flor. Hist., 11. 639 : — 

*' The young Florentine girls, who used to dress so mod- 
estly, have now changed the fashion of their hoods to resem- 
ble courtesans, and thus attired they move about laced up to 
the throat, with all sorts of animals hanging as ornaments 
about their necks. Their sleeves, or rather their sacks, as 
they should be called, — was there ever so useless and per- 
nicious a fashion I Can any of them reach a glasi or take a 
morsel from the table without dirtying herself or the cloth 
by the things she knocks down ? And thus do the young 
men, and worse ; and such sleeves are made even for suck- 
ing babes. The women go about in hoods and cloaks ; moti 
of the young men without cloaks, in long, flowing hair, and 
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if the/ throw off their breeches, whieh from their 
maj easilj be done, all is off, for the/ litermll/ itiek their 
posteriors into a pair of socks and expend a yard of doth oa 
their wristbands, while more staff is put into a glore than a 
cloak-hood. However, I am comforted b/ one things and 
that is, that all now have began to put their feet in ehaias, 
periiape as a penance for the man/ rain things the/ are 
gailty of ; for we are bat a da/ in this world, and in that 
da/ the fashion is changed a thonsand times : all seek lib- 
-ert/, /et all deprive themselyes of it : God has made oar 
feet free, and man/ with long pointed toes to their ahoea 
can scaroel/ walk : he has sapplied the legs with hingei^ 
and man/ have so bound them up with close lacing that 
the/ can scarcely sit : the bust is tightly bandaged up ; the 
arms trail their drapery along ; the throat is rolled in a 
capuchin ; the head so loaded and bound roond with caps 
orer the hair that it appears as though it were sawed oflL 
And thus I might go on forever discoursing of female al^ 
surdities, commencing with the immeasurable trains al their 
feet, and proceeding regularly upwards to the head, with 
which they may always be seen occupied in their chamben ; 
some curling, some smoothing, and some whitening it, so 
that they often kill themselves with colds oaogfat in 
Tain occupations." 
132. Statius. 

CANTO XXIV. 

1. Continuation of the punishment of Glnttony. 

7. Continuing the words with whieh the preceding 
doses, and referring to Statins. 

10. Piccarda, sister of Forese and Corso DooatL Sh» 
was a nun of SanU CUra, and is seen by Dante in the flnt 
heaven of ParadlBc, which Forese calls "high Olympaa.* 
See Par, III. 49, where her story is told more in detaiL 

19. Buonagiunta Urbisani of Lucca is one ol the eul/ 
minor poets of Italy, a contemporary of Dante. 
Early Italian PoeU, 77, gives some specimens of 
and canzonL All that is known of him is contained in 
venuto's brief notice : ** Buonagiunta of Urbisani, an 
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able man of the city of Lucca, a brilliant orator in his mother 
tongue, a facile producer of rhymes, and still more facile 
consumer of wines ; who knew our author in his lifetime, 
and sometimes corresponded with him/' 

Tiraboschi also mentions him, Storia ddla Lett,, IV. 997 : 
** lie was 84*en by I>ante in Purgatoiy punished among the 
Gluttons, from which rice, it is proper to say, poetry did 
not render him exempt." 

22. Pope Martin the Fourth, whose fondness for the eels 
of l^lseua brought his life to a sudden close, and his soul 
to this circle of Purgatory, has been ridiculed in the well- 
known epigram, ^ 

OMidmt MifiiiU*, qood mottaos hk Jiott His 
Qui qoAfll motim r«M •xcoriAbttl ma, 

** Martin the Fourth," says MUman, Hist, Lot, Christy VL 
143, " was bom at Mont Penc^ in Brie ; he had been Canon 
of Tours. lie put on at first the show of maintaining the 
lofty character of the Churchman. He excommonicated 
the Vitorbans for their sacrilegious maltreatment of the 
Cardinals ; Rinaldo Annibaldeschi, the Lord of Viterbo, was 
compelled to a^k pardon on his knees of the Cardinal Rosso, 
and forgiren only at the intenrention of the Pope. MartiB 
the Fourth retired to Orvieto. 

'* Hut the Frenchnum soon began to predominate orer the 
Pontiff ; he sunk into the rassal of Charles of Anjoa. The 
great policy of his predecessor, to assuage the fends of 
Guelph and Ghibelline, was an Italian policy ; it was alto- 
gether abandoned. The Ghibellines in erery city were 
menaced or smitten with excommunication ; the Lamber- 
tazzi were driven from Bologna. Fori) was placed under 
intenlict for liarlioring the exiles ; the goods of the citisens 
were confiscated for the benefit uf the Pope. Bertoldo Or- 
sini was deposed from the Count.^hip of Romagna ; the of- 
fice was licMtowed on John of Appia, with instructions CTcry- 
wht»re to coo roe or to chastise the refractory Ghibellines." 

VilUni, IkM>k VI. Ch. 100, says : " He tras a good man, 
and ven* faroraMe to HoIt Church and to those of the house 
of France, because ho was from Tours." 

He is said to hare died of a surfeit The eels mad 
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•torgeon of Bolsena, and the wines of Orrieto and Moat»» 
fiMoone, in the neighborhood of whose Tineymzds be liTed, 
were too mnch for him. Bat he died in PemgiA, not ib 
Onrieto. 

24. The Lake of Bolsena is in the P^mJ Stales, a few 
miles northwest of Viterbo, on the road from Rome to 
Siena. It is thus described in Murray's Handbook of Co^ 
tral Italy, p. 199 : — 

« Its circnUtf form, and being in the eentre of a Toleaaie 
district, has led to its being regarded as an eztinet crater ; 
bat that hypothesis can scaroelj be admitted when the great 
extent of the lake is considered* The treaeheroos beauty ol 
the lake conceals malaria in its most fatal forms ; and its 
shores, althoagh there are no traces of a marsh, are de- 
serted, excepting where a few sickly hamlets are soatleied 
oo their western slopes. The ground is caltiyated in maay 
parts down to the water's edge, bat the laborers dare aoi 
sleep for a single night daring the sanuner or antnma om 
the plains where they work by day ; and a large tiaet of 
beaatifal and productiye ooantry is reduced to a pe rfe e i 
solitode by this intisible calamity. Nothing can be move 
striking than the appearance of the lake, without a siagla 
sail upon its waters, and with scarcely a human habititiea 
within sight of Bolsena ; and nothing perhaps ean give tiM 
trareller who visits Italy for the first time a mote ii 
sire idea of the effects of malaria." 

Of the Vemaccia or Vemage, in which Pope 
cooked his eels, Henderson says, 2/ttl. Ane. and Mod. Wmm^ 
p. 296 : "< The Vemage . . . was a red wine, of a brifht 
color, and a sweetish and somewhat rough flavor, whieh waa 
grown in Tuscany and other parts of Italy, and deriTsd ila 
name from the thick-skinned grape, vemaccia (rmrfntpoad 
ing with the vinaciola of the ancients), that waa need m Ikt 
preparation of it.*' 

Chaucer mentions it in the Merckanlfi Tale : — 

H« drinkKli ipocrw, clarrt, mmI 
Of qiicM hot, to ancrMMB hk 



And Redi, Bacchus in Tuscany, Leigh Hnnt't 1^^ p. SO^ 
sings of it thus : — 
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38. Oxid, Met. \'\U taym of Eriuchtbon, Hat he 



20. Utialflin dalU Rla wu t. brother of the CkrdiBkl Ot- 
t»TUno dcf;1i I'bkldini, meDtioned Inf. X. 120, mud father of 
the Ari'hhuhop Kuggieri, /n/*. XXXIII. 14. According to 
8«cch<-tti, Nov. 205, he puaed moat of bit time at hii raatle, 
and turned bin pudcner ioto a prieat ; " and Mever Ubal- 
dino," coDtinuei the DOTclint, " put him into hia church ; of 
whiub one ma; m; be mjule a pipt j ; for he did not pat in r 
prieMl, biit a pi^ in the way of eating and drinking, who had 
neither ffnunmar our aoj good thing in hitn-" 

Some writen laj that this Bonifxre, Arcbbiahop of R»- 
vennn, was a loo of Ubaldino ; but thia ia coaloianding htm 
with Ruggieri, Arcbhiabop of Piaa. He waa uf the Fieaehi 
of Genoa. His pasturing many people allude* to hia keep- 
bg a great retinae and court, and (be free life they led in 
matters uf the table. 

31. Messer Marchese da ForD, who answered the accna*- 
tion made ngaiost hitn, that " be waa always drinking," by 
saying, that " he was always thinty." 

37. A lady uf Lucca with whom Dante ia anppoaed to haTe 
been enamored. " Let us pass orer in silence," saya Balbo^ 
Lift and Timet of DanU, II. 177, *' the conaolationa and er- 
tiirt uf the puir eiilc." But Buti says : "He formed an at- 
tachment III a gentle lady, called Madonna Gentnoea, of the 
family of KtMuimpelu, on account of ber great nrtue and 
modesty, and nut with any other lore." 

BeuTeontu and the Ottinui interpret tbe paaaagediffeiently, 
making gtntucca a common noun, — gfnle hana, low peo|4e. 
But the panaage which immediately follows, in which a 
maidt'n is mentioned who should make Lucca pleaaant to 
him, seems to emiflrm the former interpretation. 

3S. In the throat of the speaker, where he felt the kugar 
and thirst of his punishment. 
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60. Chaucer, Cfmjplmnt of the Biacke Knigla^l^i^ 



Bat 9tmi IOm m doth • a kii t tuw a. 
That can no mora UU what tbftt b« abal will*. 
Bat M hi« mAliter bMidft dotlM indite. 

51. A canzone of the VUa Nuova^ beginnings in 
Tenion, Early Italian PoeU^ p. 265 : — 

LAdiM that hKW intdUg«Boe in lo?*, 
Of mine own bdj I woaldtprnkwUkjimi 
Hot that I bopo to ooont bar ptmiiM thiongk. 
Bat, tallinf what I nu^^, to aaaa m^ 



56. Jacopo da Lentino, or '^ the Notary," wai a RmwIUi 
poet who flourished about 1250, in the later daya of the Em- 
peror Frederick the Second. Crescimbeni, Hist, Volg. Pottm^ 
JIL 43, says that Dante " esteemed him lo highly, thai ba 
eTcn mentions him in his Comedy, doing him the faTor to 
put him into Purgatory." Tassoni, and others after hiiBy 
make the careless statement that he addressed a aoimet to 
Petrarca. He died before Petrarca was bom. Roesetti 
gives sereral specimens of his sonnets and eanxonette m lua 
Early Italian Poets, of which the following is one : ^ 

Of na Laot u Hbatbs. 



I hare it in my heart to aanre Ood m 

That into ParadiM I ahall repair, — 

The holy place throofh the which 
I hare heard eay that Joy and eoteca flow. 
Without my lady I were loath to fo, — 

Rhe who hae the briffht face and the hffifk* Mr; 

Becauae if the were ahaent, I hainc tbara. 
My pleaenre woold he leaa than naufht, I know. 
Lookyoo, I my not this to audi intettt 
Aa that I there would deal in any lin : 
I only woold behold her fraciooa mien, 

And heautifal aoft eyea, and loraly face. 
That ao it ahoiild be my complete oonteat 

To aae my lady Joyful in her plaoa. 

Fra Guittone d' Arezzo, a contemporary of the Kotuj, 
was one of the Frati Gaudenti, or Jorial Friars, meBliooed 
in Inf. XXIII. Note 103. He first brought the ItalkB 
Sonnet to the perfect form it has since presenred, and left 
behind the earliest specimens of Italian letter • 
TheM letters are written in a Tery florid style, and are 
haps more poetical than his Tcrses, idiich oertainly fall Wfgj 
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fmr short of the "sweet new style." Of all his letten the 
best is that To the FloreniineM^ from whieh a brief extract it 
given Canto VI. Note 76. 

82. Conio Donati, the brother of Forese who is here speaks 
ing, and into whose mouth nothing but Ghibelline wrath 
cuuld have put these words. Corso was the leader of the 
Neri in Florence, and a partisan of Charles de Valois. Uia 
death iii recorded by Villani, VIII. 96, and is thus desoribed 
by Napier, Flar, Hi»L, I. 407 : — 

**'rhe popuUrity of Corso was now thoroughly ander- 
uincnl, and the priors, after sounding the Campana for a 
general assembly of the armed citisens, laid a formal ao- 
cusatiou before the Podesti Piero Branca d' Agobbto agaiut 
him for conspiring to oTcrthrow the liberties of his oountrjy 
and endeavoring to make himself Tyrant of Florence : ha 
was immediately cited to appear, and, not complying, from 
a reasonable dijttnist of his judges, was within one hour, 
against all legal forms, condemned to lose his head, as a 
rebel and traitor to the commonwealth. 

*' Not willing to allow the culprit more time for an armed 
resistance than had been given for legal vindication, the 
Seignory, preceded by the (tonfalonier of justice, and fol- 
lowed by the Podestii, the captain of the people, and tha 
executor, — all attended by their guards and officers, — 
issued from the palace ; and with the whole civic force mar- 
shalled in companies, with banners flying, moved forward to 
execute an illegal sentence against a single citiaeo, who 
nevertheless stood undaunted on his defence. 

''Corso, on first hearing of the prosecution, had hastily 
barricaded all the approaches to his palace, but, disabled by 
the gout, could only direct the necessary operations froB 
his bed ; yet thus helpless, thus abandoned by all but hit 
own immediate friends and vassals ; suddenly condenmad to 
death ; encompassed by the bitterest foes, with the whole 
force of the republic banded against him, he never cowered 
for an instant, but courageously determined to resist^ nalil 
succored by Uguccione della Faggiola, to whom he had Mat 
for aid. This attack continued during the greater pait ol 
the day, and generally with advantage to the Donati, for 
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the people were not nnanimoiu, and man/ fooglit vbwQ- 
lingly, lo that, if the Rossi, Bardi, and other frieoda had 
joined, and Uguocioni's forces arriyed, it would haye gona 
hard with the citizens. The former were intimidated, the 
latter turned hack on hearing how matters stood ; and then 
onlj did Corso's adherents lose heart and slink from the 
hanicades, while the townsmen pursued their adTaatage faj 
breaking down a garden wall opposite the Sdnche priio aa 
and taking their enemj in the rear. This completed the 
disaster, and Corso, seeing no chance remaining, fled towards 
the Casentino ; but, being orertaken bj some CataVwiam 
troopers in the Florentine service, he was led back a prisoner 
from Rorezzano. After yainlj endeayoring to bribe than, 
nnable to support the indignity of a public ezeentioo at the 
hands of his enemies, he let himself fall frcnn his horse, aDd» 
receiving several stabs in the neck and flank from the Catep 
Ian lances, his body was left bleeding on the road, until the 
monks of San Salvi removed it to their convent, where he 
was interred next morning with the greatest prtvaey. Hbm 
perished Corso Donati, ' the wisest and most worthy knig^ 
of his time ; the best speaker, the most ezperienoed itstf 
man ; the most renowned, the boldest, and most enterpris- 
ing nobleman in Italy : he was handsome in person and ol 
the most gracious manners, but very worldly, and eanaed 
infinite disturbance in Florence on account of his ambitioe.'^ 
. . . < People now began to repose, and his unhappy dselh 
was often and variously discussed, aooording to the feeliags 
of friendship or enmity that moved the speaker ; but m 
truth, his life was dangerous, and his death reprehensihie. 
He was a knight of great mind and name, gentle in 
as in blood ; of a fine figure even in his old age, with a 
tiful countenance, delicate features, and a fair oompleikHi ; 
pleasing, wise ; and an eloquent speaker. His atteatioe wae 
ever fixed on important things ; he was intimate with all the 
great and noble, had an extensive influence, and was 
throughout Italy. He was an enemy of the middle 
and their supporters, beloved by the troops, but fnU of 
eious thoughts, wicked, and artful. He was thas basely 
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nmrdered bj a foreign soldier, and his fellow-citiieiis well 
knew the man, for he was instantly conyeyed awaj : those 
who oniered his death were Rosso della Tosa and Pluzino 
de' Pazzi, as is commonly said by all ; and some bless him 
and 8oiiie the contrary. Many beliere that the two said 
knights killcHl him, and I, wishing to ascertain the truth, 
inquired diligently, and found what I hare said to be true.' ^ 
Such is the character of Corso Donati, which has come down 
to us fruni two authors who must have been personally ao- 
qtiainted with this distinguished chief, but opposed to each 
other in the general politics of their country." 

See also Inf. VI. Note 52. 

99. Virgil and Statins. 

105. Dante had only so far gone round the circle, as to 
come in sight of the second of these trees, which from di^ 
tance to distance encircle the mountain. 

110. In the Terrestrial Paradise on the top of the moon- 
tain. 

121. The CenUurs, bom of Ixion and the Cload» and haT- 
ing the ** double breasts ** of man and horse, became drunk 
with wine at the marriage of Hippodamia and Pirithoos, and 
strove to carry off the bride and the other women by Ti<K 
lence. TheseuA and the rest of the Lapitlue opposed tbemiy 
and drove them from the feast. This famous battle is 
described at great length by Grid, Met, XII., Dryden't 

Tr. : — 

P<i>r MM, moat bruUl <rf tb« brutal brood. 
Or whMher win* or baaoty flrtd hb blood, 
Or both tX ooce, b«b«ikl with luatfol •yw 
The bride ; tX ooco reoolrod to auk* hta pria*. 
Down went the board ; and faatanlof on bar hair, 
He aeised with aoddeo fort* the friirhted fair. 
*T wae EiuTtiu befan : hia beeCial klad 
Hirrrime pormied ; and each, aa pltaatil hia mfaid. 
Or her whom chance praaented, look : the faaal 
An imaca of a taken town expreaaed. 

The caT* reeoonda with female ■hrialri ; wa liaa 
Mad with rrrenire, to make a ewifl 
And Tbeaena ftrrt. ** What fmuy k 
O Eurytua,** he cried, *' thy bmtal 
To wrooff Plrithooa, and not him 
Bat, while I Uve, two triaoda oon)o4nad la omT** 

> IHno Coaip^nl, in. Tt. 
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125. Judges yiL 5, 6 : ** So he broaght down the people 
onto the wmter : and the Lord said nnto Gideon, Eyefy one 
that lappeth of the water with his tongue, aa a dog lai^Mtliy 
him shalt thou set by himself ; likewise eyerj one thai bow- 
eth down upon his knees to drink. And the number of them 
thai lapped, patting their hand to their mouth, were fhiee 
hundred men ; but all the rest of the people bowed dowa 
upon their knees to drink water." 

199. The Angel of the Serenth Circle. 

CANTO XXV. 

1. The ascent to the Seventh Circle of Purgatorj, when 
the sin of Lust is punished. 

3. When the sign of Taurus reached the meridian, th* 
tun, being in Aries, would be two hours beyond it. It is 
now two o'clock of the afternoon. The Soorpioo is the «§■ 
opposite Taurus. 

15. Shakespeare, HamUtf L 2 : « 

And dldaddns 
ItMlf to motton, Ulw m It would ipMk. 

22. Meleager was the son of (Eneus and Althsa, of Caly- 
don. At his birth the Fates were present and predicted Us 
future greatness. Clothe said that he would be bfave ; Ln^ 
ehesis, that he would be strong ; and Atropos, thai he wonld 
lire as long as the brand upon the fire remained 

Grid, Met VIII., Dryden's Tr. : — 



Thtn laj » lof anllflitod ob tlM 
Wbm ahe WM UborUv In tbo throM ol blrtk 
For th* unborn chlof ; tbo faUl riflton 
And ndMd It op, and tOMsd It OB tbo 
Tboa on tbo rodi % aemntj 
Of Tital iUz, and tanMl tbo wbool 
And tomfa^r nnff* **To thla rad broad and 
O new-born bobo, wo fiv« an oqoal d ai ttny **t 
8o Toniabod out of rtow. Tba friffbtod doao 
Bpmnff baatj from ber bod, and qoaoehod tbo SiaM 
Tbe lof . In aoerot loek«i, abo kopt witb cnro. 
And tbat, wbUo tbna piaaaiiod, pioaatiad bar bilr. 



Meleager distinguished himself in the Argonantie 
tioQ, and afterwards in the hunt of Calydoo, where hs MM 
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the fuDoai bow, and gave the bow'e bend to ^♦•V^tti $ aad 
when hie anolee tried to take poMe«lon of il» he killed them 
eleo. On bearing thie, and feeing the dead bodieiy \m 
mother in her rage threw the bfand upon the fire agun, and, 
aa it was oonsomed, Meleager periehed. 
Mr. Swinbomoy Audania m CaljftUm : — 



Of tiM «hMB ollknoa, 



Clolbad 



blMa«lttobiail»,wllli 



W9r 



With tto WniMM 



AndfoUtlliV 



lBtto«M«ltlM«arU 

ttfcini«,ablold. 
And tlM MfM tktiwC kvM 

to tto tofd «l tto 



flCfoli. 



Would Q«d|« 
Poitkol an 



BytiM 






iBttofoUtflCttoUlbal 



lOgk 



fl<04Fioat 
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HotbOT, I dyfa^ wttb nof orgvtfiil 
HaQ UiM M hoty and wonhlp Uim m Jail 
Who art oi^iiil and unholy ; and with «y 
Would worship, hot thy Are and aiibOety, 
DiMoikUrinf tham, daroor ma ; for thata Uaba 
Ara aa ligiit duit and cmmhUngs frooi miaa an 
Before the Are liaa toocliad them ; and nqr faea 
Aa a dead leaf or dead foot*a xomA on waam^ 
And all thia body a broken barren tree 
Ihat WM ao atronf , and aU thia iowar ol Ufa 
Diabranohed and deeeonfted nieerably, 
And miniiiied all tlMt god4ika mnaele and 
And leeeer than a man*a : for all my veina 
Fail me, and all mine aahen lif* bone down. 



37. The dinertation which Dante here pots into the racmtk 
of StatiuB may be found aUo in a briefer proee fotm in the 
CarwUOf TV. 21. It bo much ezcitea the enthoaiaim ol Var> 
chi, that he declares it alone rafficient to prore Dante to 
hare been a physician^ philosopher, and theologian of the 
highest order ; and goes on to say : ** I not only eoofiBSSp bet 
I swear, that as many times as I hare read it, which day 
and night are more than a thousand, my wonder and aitoa 
ishment hare always increased, seeming erery time to fled 
therein new beanties and new instmotion, and oonseq[oeiitly 
new difficulties." 

This subject is also discussed in part by Thomas Aqeieeii 
Sum, Theol.t I. Qusst cxix^ De pnpagation€ kommig gnaw 
turn CLd carpus. 

Milton, in his Latin poem, De Idea PlaUmiea^ has tonehed 
upon a theme somewhat akin to this, but in a "**"**•» to 
make it seem very remote. Perhaps no two passages eonld 
better show the difference between Dante and Milton, thee 
this canto and Plato* $ Archetypal Man^ which in Leigh Hoef s 
translation runs as follows : — 



Bay, foaidian gnilileaeei ol wooda, 

AaiMcta, felt In aoUtudee ; 

And Memory, at whoee bleeeed 

ne Kfaie, wliich thy dear danfhtaw bti 

Learnt ol the m^JeeUe paat ; 

And thoQ, thet In eooM antra vaiS 

Leaninf afar off doatlie, 

Otioee Eternity, 

Keeping the tahleU and 

Of Jot*, and the 
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DUk k* ta JoM'i oSnkOoind lii 



mk IMr tatfOU nod kt «n t 
rihkilirii iilikkhliM 
Kitnabtk 



HuKltT-i il^ wtotm i 



HritteteddfU, 



Ts lar ppM'i wIm» ii^ 



RMd tkB itepH M (11 (IM <ilM 
l^t Ub !■ hta aKnJ <«n 
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W«rt thoa tlM goldflB toofvt to ttO 
Vlntol thkUchmirAcI*, 
And chMm hlin to thy ■dtooli Imlow T 
OiioftUtli7po«tib«ck,if w^^ 
Bfk totiM Btato thlno «zllMei]l, 
Thoa frmtaflt fftbtor ol theaiaU; 
Or f oDoir thioafh th* Mif -^um fito, 
Thou, th* f onBfdor ol th* itate. 

48. Tlw lieaii, where the blood takes the ** ibtsub infonu^ 
tiye,^ M stated in line 40. 

62. The Tegetatire soul, which in man differs from that ui 
plants, as being in a state of derelopment, while thai of 
plants is complete already. 

55. The Tegetative becomes a sensitire sooL 

65. ''This was the opinion of Arerroes," says the Offisiii, 
<< which is false, and contrary to the Catholic fauth." 

In the language of the Schools, the PossiUe Intelleet, •»• 
UUectui pouibUiM, is the faculty which reoeiTes im] 
through the senses, and forms from them pietnres or 
iatmata in the mind. The Active Intellect, mieOeehti agmm^ 
draws from these pictures yarious ideas, notioiis, and eooela" 
lions. They represent the Understanding and the 

70. God. 

75. Bedi, Bacckxu in Tutcany : — 

Bnch bright blood la » n^ •nlrtndlod 
Of that Km, fai hMTOD that ahlBaa, 
And haa boeo loft behfaMl «Dtai^;lod 
Aod caof ht In tho nai ol tho many 



79. When Lachesis has spun out the thread of life. 

81. Thomas Aquinas, Sum, Theol.^ I. Qnsst cxvm. Art.8 : 
* Anima intellectiva remanet destructo carport^* 

86. Either upon the shores of Acheron or of the Tibar. 

103. MnM, VI. 723, Davidson's Tr. : — 

^ In the first place, the spirit within nourishes the heamiM, 
the earth, and watery plains, the moon's enlightened orb^ and 
the Titanian stars ; and the mind, diffused through aO tha 
members, actuates the whole frame, and mingles with tha 
vast body of the universe. Thence the race of men and 
beasts, the vital principles of the flying kind, and tha 

* Whom Plato baalahad trooi hb 
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ttcta which Ui« OMU btc«da tiDder ita imootb plain. Theaa 
principle* h«ie the actiTe foTM of Bi«, uid an of * heftTenlj 
origiiul, go far M thej are not clogged bj noxioiia badin, 
blunted by e&rth-bom limb* and djing membera. Henoa 
they f»r and deiire, griere and rejoice ; and, ahut up in 
darkncuand aglnomjr priaoo, loae light of their natiTe akiea. 
Even when with the laat beAmt of light their life ia gone, 
jet not Gvcij ill, nor all corporeal ataina, are qnite lenMirad 
from Uu! unhappj beingi ; and it ia abaolutalj neceaaaiy that 
nuuiy impcrfectioM which have long been joined to the aool 
ahould be in marvelloua waya iucreaaed and riveted therein. 
Thenrfuro are they aiSicted with pouiahtnenla, and pa; tb* 
pciuvltiea of their former ilia. Some, hnng on high, ar« 
■prcad out to the emptj winda ; in othera, the guilt not don* 
awaj ia washed out in a vaat wnterj abjaa, or burned »w>f 
b Brv. We eacb endore hia own mane*, thenee are we ec»' 
veyed along the ipaoioiu Elyaium, and we, the h^ipy few, 
poaaeu the lletdi of blLsa ; till length of time, after the And 
period ii elapae<l, hath done awa; the inherent itain, and 
hath left the pure oeleitial naaon, and the fiery energy of 
the aimpte ipirit." 

121. "God of clemency raprcme"; the church hymn, 
auDg at matiiu on Saturday morning, and containing a pnjar 
for purity. 

IM. Lute i. :M : "Then aaid Hary niito the angel. How 
ahall this bv, teeing I know not a man ? " 

131. lIvliiH', or Calliato, waa a daughter of Lyoacni. king 
of Arcadia. She waa one of (he attendant nympha of Di- 
ana, who diwsanlcd her on account of an amoor with Jupitai^ 
for whii'h Juno tamed her into a bear. Arcaa wm the 
offxpritiK nf this amour. Jupiter changed them to the ooo- 
atelUtiuun uf the Great and Little Bear. 

0»id, Mtt. n., AddiMm'* Tr.:— 



Aod twidiT OHd r ta* taj « 
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And would bftv* ■lain his mMbm la tiM InmI ; 
But JoT« f ortMd, and matohtd them thrcMfk th* ak 
In whirlwtndi op to HoaTan, and flzad thaai th«a; 
Whata the naw oonatollatloni nifhtlj riaa, 
And add a Imtn to the M ortheni ektaa. 

When Juno eaw the rlTal in her hei^it. 
Spangled with atan, and circled roond with Ugh^ 
She KNiflit old Ocean in hia deep abodaa, 
And TBthjra, both rerarad auMinf the foda. 
They aak what brings her there : ** 9e*er ask,** a^ya 
What brings me hoa ; Haaren is no pfawa for ma. 
Too *U see, when Hlglit haa corared aO thtnga o*er, 
JoTe*s starry bastard and triamphant whota 
Usurp the heaTens ; jon 11 see tham proodly roD 
In tlfeslr new ortM, and brighten all the potob** 



It 



CANTO XXVL 

1. Tlie ponislmieiit ol the sin of Lust. 

6. It is near sanset, and the western skj is white, as tha 
sky always is in the neighborhood of the son. 

12. A ghostly or spiritual body. 

41. Pasiphae, wife of Minos, Idng of Crete, and mother ol 
the Minotaur. Virgil, Eclogue VI. 45, Davidson's Tr. : — 

** And he soothes Pasiphae in her passion for the snow- 
white buU : happy woman if herds had nerer been I Ah, 
iU-fated maid, what madness seized thee ? The danghters 
of Pnetus with imaginary lowings filled the fields ; yet bobs 
of them pursued such vile embraces of a beast, however 
they might dread the plough about their necks, and oftea 
feel for horns on their smooth foreheads. Ah, ill-fated maid, 
thou now art roaming on the moontains I He, resting his 
snowy side on the soft hyacinth, mminates the Mea ehed 
herbs under some gloomy oak, or courts some female in the 
numerous herd.'' 

43. The Ripharan mountains are in the north of Rosaa. 
The sands are the sands of the deserts. 

59. I^atrice. 

Gl2. Tlie highest heaven. Par, XX^^I. 

78. In une of Cesar's triumphs the Roman soldiery aroond 
his oluiriot called him *' Queen " ; thus reriling him for ha 
youthful debaucheries with Nicomedes, king of Btthynia. 
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67. Hm wmt bmI* hj DndalM. 

92. Gnido Giuaioelli, Uw bMt <rf tha Italian posts befoM 
Dante, floorUlwd in the &nt half of tba lUitMath ontarj. 
He wai a natiTe of BolagBi^ bat of fail life —^M»g b kaown. 
lUa ntoet oelebnlod poem ie a Cauooa ea tha Natnt* of 
Lore, wbieh goea far to jvtiSj the warmth and tendenan 
of Daute'i praiae. Boaaetti, Earig ItaHoH P<)tt$, p. M, glfM 
the following Tenjon of it, nndn tha titla <d Tkt OmUU 
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Sv«n in a Idnf *• 
IxMpi tlM hMit there be e gealle bhi*!. 

Tlie ■tMr4»em Ughto Um «»v«, 
HMiTen lK>ldi Um Hv and Um ilv*t 



Ood, fai tlM oBdenlaodiBC ol high Heera, 

Bonn more ttuu la oar ti^A Um Urliif mb : 
There to behold Hie Faoe QBTeiled ie fhren ; 
And HeeTen, wlioee wUl ie hnm^e paid to Om^ 
Fulfils the thinge which ttv« 
la Ood, from the beginning ezoeOeat. 

Bo ehoold mj ledy giro 
Ihet truth which la her 9ym It gloriflod. 

On which her heart ia beat. 
To me whoee eenrioe waiteth at bar lida. 

My lady, Ood ahaU adc, ** What daredat the* r** 
(When my eoul etanda with all her acta rvrioiivd ;) 
** Thou peemtlaf HeaTon, into My light, m 
Tb make Me of rain lore aimiUtoda. 
To Me doth praiae belo^, 
And to the Queen of all the realm of gmoa 

Who endeth fraud and wio^.** 
Then may I plead : ** Aa thoi^h from 
Lore wore aa aagel'a face : 
Lord, if I lored her, cooat it act my 

94. Hjpsipjle was diBcoyered and reicaed bj her 
EomeniuB and Thoas, (whoae father was the *^ bland Ji 
as Statius calls him,) just as King Lycnrgus in hie greal 
grief was about to put her to death for neglecting the ear* 
of his child, who through her neglect had been staag bj • 
serpent 

Statius, Tkebaid, V. 949, sajs it was Tjdeot iriw mwd 
Hypeipyle : — 



But interpoeiag Tydeua ruahed 

And with hie ahield proteota the Innnian qi 



118. In the old Romance languages the name ci prota was 
applied generally to all narrative poems, and paftienlariy to 
the monorhythmio romances. Thus Gonsalo de Beree<s • 
Spanish poet of the thirteenth century, begins a poem on tha 
Vida del Glorioio Can/essar Santo Domingo tie SiUm : •— 



De un coof eeK»r Bancto qulero far una 
Qttiero f er una proea an roaaaa paladiao. 
Ibi quel ancle «1 pueblo fabler A si 
Ca aon ao tea letrado per fw otro 
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120. Creraolt dc Bemeil of LtmogM, bom of poor pArents, 
bat n man of talent and learning, was one of the moat famona 
Troubadouri of the thirteenth century. The old Proren^al 
biographer, quoted by Raynouard, Ckoix de Pot»ie$t V. 160, 
tays : ** He was a better poet than any who preceded or fol- 
lowed him, and was therefore called the Master of the Trou- 
badours. ... He passed his winters in study, and his sum- 
mers in wandering from court to court with two minstrels 
who sang his songs." 

The following specimen of his poems is from [Taylor's] 
Latft of the Minnetingen and Troubadoun, p. 247. It is an 
AubtuUf or song of the morning : — 

Compttnioii dMT I or ilttpinf or awaktof , 

BUwp not again t f or lo I tba mora la nifh. 
And In tba aaat ttet aart j aUr la braakinf , 

The day's foramnnar, known unto mina aja ; 
TIm morn, tba morn la 



Compankm daar I wHb earola awaat I call tbaa ; 

Blaep not again t I baar tba blidi* bUtba 
Load hi tb« woodlands ; avQ may bafall tbaa. 

Ami Jeakma fl>jaa awakaa, tarrylnf k»f , 
Now tbat tba morn la 



Companion daar ! f ortb from tba window V>oklf , 
Att«ntiTv mark tbe algna of yonder banyan ; 

Judgv it ariffbt I read wbat tbey batokan : 
Tbina all tba loaa, if rain tbe warnkif ft^an ; 
Tbe mom, tba morn la 



Companion daar t iinca tbon from banoa wart ilnijtef. 
Nor aleep nor raat tbaaa ejraa bava viallad ; 

My prmyera onoaaainff to tba Ylrfin p^laf , 
Tbat tbon In peace tby backward way mifbt 
Tba morn, tba morn la 



Companion dear ! beoea to tba llalda witb ma I 
Me tboQ forbad'rt to ■lumber tbrougb tba niftt. 

And I bava watcbed tbat liTaloof nigbt for tbaa ; 
But tlMm In K»ff or me baat no dalig bt. 
And now tbe morn ia 



Am' 

Companion dear f ao bappOy ■ ojoui a la f, 
Bo bleat am 1. 1 care not fortb to ipaad : 

Bare brifbtaat beaoty reigna, bar 
Bar dwelUng-plaoa, «tban wbamfora abooM 1 
Tba morn or jaaloni i^yaa ? 
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Aooording to NostrodAmiis he died in 1278. Noiwit^ 
■tanding his great repntei Dante gires tbe palm of ezeeUeaoa 
to Amaud Daniel, his rival and contemporaiy. Bat thia is 
not the general verdict of literary history. 

124. Fra Goittone d' Arezio. See Canto XXIV. Note 50. 

137. Ventori has the indiscretion to say : ** Tbis is a di^ 
gnsting eompliment after the manner of the French ; in tha 
Italian fashion we should say, ' You will do me a favor, if 
you will tell me your name.' " Whereupon Biagioli thnndeia 
at him in this wise : ** Infamous dirty dog that yon ave^ 
how can you call this a compliment after the manner of the 
French ? How can you set off against it what any ooUilar 
might say ? Away I and a murrain on yon I ** 

142. Amaud Daniel, the Troubadour of the thjitemrth 
century, whom Dante lauds so highly, and whom P e ti a w a 
calls the ** Grand Master of Love," was bom of a noble fani* 
ily at the castle of Ribeyrao in Perigord. Millot, HitL dm 
Tnmb.f II. 479, says of him : " In all agea there have bees 
false reputations, founded on some individual jndgmeBt» 
whose authority has prevailed without ezaminatioa, nntil at 
last criticism discusses, the trath penetrates, and the p>**"4*"ff 
of prejudice vanishes. Such has been the repntatioB of 
Amaud DanieL" 

Raynooard coufirms this judgment, and sayi that, *'ia 
reading the works of this Troubadour, it is *<«<»<wil*^ to 
conceive the causes of the great celebrity he enjoyed dniinf 
his life." 

Amaud Daniel was the inventor of the SestmOf a aoa^ of 
■iz stanzas of six lines each, with the same thymes repeatad 
in all, though arranged in different and intricate ordoTi 
which must be seen to be understood. He was also anthor 
of the metrical romance of LanciUotto^ or Lanncelot of the 
Lake, to which Dante doubtless refers in his ezpresskm 
di romanzij or proses of romance. The following 
is from the old ProvvD9al authority, quoted both bj Milloi 
and Raynouard, and is thus translated by MiM CortaUo^ 
Early Poetry of France^ p. 37 : — 

** Amaud visited the court of Richard Ccrar de LioB hi 
England, and encountered there a jongleur, who defied 
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to ft triftl of ikiU, uid bouted of being kble to nudu more 
difficult rbymea Uuo Anuuid, « profleiencj on which he 
ehietlf prided himaelf. Ho accepted the challeoge, wtd tha 
t»u pwtA icparmted, and ntired to their respectire chunben 
to prvporv fur the cooteat The Mum of Arwuid tn* not 
prupitiuiu, and he vminlj endekTOTed to •tria^ two rbjmM 
tugi-tluT. Ilii rival, OD the other hand, quickly caught the 
iiuiiinttiun. The king had allowed ton dajri aa the term of 
pn-i>amlii>ii, Ave fur cumiKMition, Mid the ramainder for 
leaniiii); it bj heart to aing before the oourt. Un the third 
day the juDf^lvur declared that he had llniahed Ua poem, and 
waH reiuly to recite it, but Amaud replied that he had not 
yet lhi>iij;bt of bin. It waa the jonglcur'a coatom to repeat 
hia venva niit tnud every day, in order to learn them bettor, 
and Aruaud, who waa in vain endeavonng to deviae eome 
mcanM to nave biuuelf from the mockery of the court at being 
outdone in this conteat, happened to overhear the joagleor 
aingin);. He went to hia door and liatencd, and aucceeded tn 
retaininj; the wiirda anil the air. On the day appointed they 
both apiH'ared before the kinjr. Arnaud deiired to be allowed 
to sinf; tint, and immediately gave the aong which the jon- 
gleur had compuaed. The latter, atupelled with aatooiab- 
ment, could only exclaim : * It ia my aong, it ia my eong.' 
' Impuuiblp I ' cricil the kin); ; but the jongleur, peraifling, 
Te<]ueated Kicluint to intorrugate Amaud, who woold not 
dare, he said, to deny it. Daniel conf eaed the fact, and m- 
lated the mAuni-r in which the affair bad been conducted, 
which amuard Hirhard far more than the song itaelf. The 
atakes of the wap-r were rvitored to each, and the king 
loaded tbem both with pr««ents." 

According to Nuatrodnmua, Amaud died about IISB. 
Tliere ia nu other reaaon for making him apeak in ProreD^ 
than the evident delight which Dante took in the aoond of 
the worda, and the peculiar flavor they give to the close of 
the canto. Raynounnl aaya that the writing* of noDe of the 
Troubadour* have been ao diaflf^ured by copyiata aa thoae of 
Amaud. Thia would seem to be true of the rery line* which 
Dante writes for him ; aa there are at leaat * 
reading* of them. 



t» 
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Here Venturi has again the indiscretion to aaj tliai Ammd 
answers Dante in " a kind of lingua^/raneaf part Pkorea^al 
and part Catalan, joining together the perfidious French wiftk 
the vile Spanish, perhaps to show that Amand was a devar 
speaker of the two. ' ' And again Biagioli sapprewas him witk 
** that unbridled beast of a Ventnri," and this ''most potoat 
argument of his presumptuous ignmance and impertinenoo. 

CANTO xxvn. 

1. The description of the SeTenth and last Circle 
tinned. 

Cowley, Hymn to Light : ~^ 

Baj from what fcdden qvlten ol Um akj 
Do all thy winged arrowa tj T 

2. When the sun is rising at Jerusalem, it is setting on ihm 
Mountain of Purgatory ; it is midnight in Spain, with LQm 
in the meridian, and noon in India. 

" A great labyrinth of words and things,** sayi Yentorip 
'' meaning only that the sun was setting I ** and this time the 
" dolce pedagogo ** Biagioli lets him escape without the nml 
reprimand. 

8. Matthew t,B:** Blessed are the pure in heart, lor thej 
shaU see God." 

16. With the hands clasped and turned palm downwaidi^ 
and the body straightened backward in attitude of rnsistinne 

23. Inf. XVII. 

33. Knowing that he ought to confide in Virgil aad go 
forward. 

37. The story of the Babylonian lorers, whose hjiliefi 

place was under the white mulberry-tree near the toah of 

Ninus, and whose blood changed the fruit from white to 

purple, is too well known to need oomment Orid, Ifit 

IV., £usden*8 Tr. : — 

At ThialM** naiM awakwl, 1m opMtd vM* 

Hb djinf ejTM ; wHb djrinff ejM ha toted 

On her to dwrD, Imt clowd thm alow and dtod. 

48. Statius had for a long while been between Vifgil 
Dante. 
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68. MatHieie xxt. 31 : '■ Then bIiaU the king mij tmto 
thero on hb right huid, Come, je hiewed of mj Father, in- 
herit tho kingdom pr«p*f«d for jon tiom the foo 
the worW." 

70. Dr. Kumeas't Hymn : — 

aowiT tv Ood'* iBBl nraiM, 



And Coleridge, Andent Mariner: ■ 



00. Kvpnini; of the Thiid Dmy of Purgfttorj. 
Parad. ioil, I V. 598 : — 



Bllnn wu plawd : nor flcmd tb* tmiBM* 
Wllb IMiw HffMn* : HHfiuu, th^ tod 
Tbr tfairj boM. Rida brlfhUM. UU lb> ^MO, 

Api^niiit quHB. aartOtA bB pHTlM U(lit, 
A<^ oVr Iba lUrk bv rilnr luiill. Uun. 

Kl. The rbiiun which Daote tec* i* ■ foTMhkdowing of 
Matilda and Beatriue in the Terreitrial I^radiie. In tlw 
Old Trstament I^eah a a ifmbol of the Aetire life, and R^ 
chel of thu CuntempbtiTe ; aa Martha and Mar^ are in (he 
NVw Teataioent, and Matilda and Beatrice in the DiTin* 
Comedj. " Ilappj ■■ that bouse," mj* Saint Bernard, "and 
bleued u that L-ongregation, where Martha itill complainetk 

l>aiit« ujH in the Cmvito, TV. 17 : " Trnlr it ibonld be 
known that we can have in thin life two felicities, hj follow- 
ing two different and excellent road*, which lead thereto ; 
namelv, the ArtiTe life and the Cootemptative." 

And Owen Felttuun in bU Retoivtg: — 

" The mind out walk bejood the sight of the eje, and, 
though in a cloud, can lift u» into beaveD while we liTe. 
Meditation ia the aool's perspective glaat, whaiebj, in her 
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CANTO XXmL 



1. The TerrMtihl PuadiM. Conpua Hilka, Patad. 
Let, IV. 214 : — 



■ Baoi (k* Tm rf lib, 



I* inlj, ud itf driMOM lMl» 



K w) NMM, o'ar >Uek tta ■ 
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2. Roikin, Mod. PamUn, UL 219 : « As Himmt gmvt m 
an ideal landscape, which even a god mighi haTo becB 
pleased to behold, so Dante gives iia» fottanalelyv an idaal 
landscape, which is speciallj intended for the 
paradise. And it will doahtless be with soum 
our reflections above on the general tone of Daale'a leeliag% 
that we find ourselves here first entering a fottA^ aad that 
even a thick forest. . . . 

** This forest, then, is very like that of Colonos in aercnl 
respects, — in its peace and sweetness, and nnmhfr of birds ; 
it differs from it only in letting a li^t breeae throogli it» 
being therefore somewhat thinner than the Greek wood ; tka 
tender lines which tell of the voices of the birds *""'g**iy 
with the wind, and of the leaves all turning one way befora 
it, have been more or less copied bj every poet siaee Daate's 
time. They are, so far as I know, the sweetest paasaga aC 
wood description which exists in literature.'* 

Homer's ideal landscape, here referred to^ is in Odfmeg 
v., where he des<rribc8 the visit of Mercury to thm Islaad aC 
Caly|MO. It is thus translated by Buckley : — 

" Immediately then he bound his beautiful ■^■*^**f b^ 
neath his feet, ambrosial, golden ; which carried him htA 
over thi* moist wave, and over the boundless earth, with tka 
breath of the wind. . . . Then he rushed over thm wava 
like a binl, a sea-gull, which, hunting for fish in the tarriUa 
liays of the barren sea, dips frequently its wings in tka 
brino ; like unto this Mercury rode over many waves. Baft 
when he eamo to the distant Inland, then, going from the 
liliui sen, ho went to the continent ; until he eaoM to Ike 
great eave in wliich the fair-haired Nymph dwelt ; aad ka 
found her within. A large fire was burning oo tka keaitl^ 
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Mu) ftt > distmnM the imell of well-deft eedmr, and of fimnk- 
inMiue, that were burning, ilieil odor through the ialaitd : 
but ahe within wm linging with » beuitiful voice, and, goiiig 
over the web, wore with » goldeo shuttle. But » floorisb- 
ing wutxl sprung up around her grot, alder and poplar, and 
■we<'t-snH'lling cjprew. Hieic alio bird* with spreading 
wingn Blt'pti uwls and hawka, aod wid«-tangncd crows of tbe 
occBD, to which maritime emplujmenta are a care. Then a 
Tine in its prilnv was spread about tbe hollow grot, and h 
fiuurishcd with cliuter*. But four fountains flowed in tim> 
eesxiiin with white water, turned near one another, each in 
dilTcrpnt wa}'s ; bat around there fionrishMl soft meadow! 
of viuk-ta and of parsley. There indeed even an immortal 
coining would admire it when be beheld, aod would bo ds- 
lighli'd in his mind ; there the me«s«nger, tbe alajer of 
Argus, Htanding, admired." 

And again, at tbe close of the same book, wher« UIjnm 
teaches the shore at Phcacia : — 

*■ Then be hastened to the wood ; and found it near tlw 
water in a conspicuons place, and be came under two •hmba, 
which sprang from the same ptaoe ; one of wild olive, tha 
other of oUve. Neither the strength of tbe moiiUf blowing 
winds breathes through them, nor ha* tbe tbining sun ever 
■truck them with its beams, nor has tbe shower penetrated 
entirelj through thom : so thick were thej grown entangled 
with onu another ; under which UItsscs came." 

Tbe wood of Culonoe is thus described in one of tbe 
Choruses of the (Ediptu CoJonna of Sophocles, Oxford Tt,, 

" Thou ba«t come, O stranger, to the seatj of thii land, re- 
nowned for the steed ; to seats the Urest on earth, tbe cbalkj 
Colonus ; where the vocal nightingale, chief aboonding, tiilla 
ber plaintive note in the green valet, tenanting tbe datt- 
bned iry and the leafy grove of the god, untrodden [b]r 
mortal foot], teeming with fmita, impervious to tbe snn, and 
nnsbaken bj the winds of every «torm ; where Baeehna ever 
roam* in revelry companioning bis divine nuraes. And ever 
day by day tbe naiciacua, with it* beanteoos dnsten, bnnt 
into bloom by be«ven'a dew, the ancient eonnet of the 
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mighty goddesses, and the saffron with golden imj ; nor do 
the sleepless founts that feed the channels of Cephissos fail, 
bnt erer, each day, it mshes o'er the plains with its itsinUsi 
ware, fertilizing the bosom of the earth ; nor haTe the choin 
of the Moses spumed this clime ; nor Venus, too, of the 
golden rein. And there is a tree, such as I hear not to hare 
oyer sprung in the land of Asix^ nor in the mighty Done 
island of Pelops, a tree unplanted by hand, of spontaneona 
growth, terror of the hostile spear, which floariihet chiefly 
in this region, the leaf of the azure oliye that nourishes our 
young. This shaU neither any one in youth nor in old age, 
marking for destruction, and having laid it waste with hit 
hand, set its divinity at naught ; for the eye that never doaet 
of Morian Jove regards it, and the blue-eyed Minerva.** 

We have also Homer's description of the Garden of AIch 
nous, Odjfssejf, VII., Buckley's Tr. : — 

*' But without the hall there is a large garden, near the 
gates, of four acres ; but around it a hedge was extended oa 
both sides. And there tall, flourishing trees grew, pears, and 
pomegranates, and apple-trees producing beautiful fmit, and 
tweet figs, and flourishing olives. Of these the fmit never 
perishes, nor does it fail in winter or summer, lasting 
throughout the whole year ; but the west wind ever Mowing 
makes some bud forth, and ripens others. Pear grows old 
after pear, apple after apple, grape also after grape, and 
fig after fig. There a fruitful vineyard was planted : OBt 
part of this ground, exposed to the sun in a wide place, it 
dried by the nun ; and some [grapes] they are gathering, 
and others they are treading, and further on are nnripe 
grapes, having thrown off the flower, and others are slightly 
changing color. And there are all kinds of beds laid oei 
in order, to the furthest part of the ground, flourisliiag 
throughout the whole year : and in it are two foontaint, OBt 
is spread through the whole garden, bnt the other oo the 
other side goes under the threshold of the hall to the lofty 
house, from whence the citizens are wont to draw water.** 

Dante's description of the Terrestrial Paradise will hardly 
fail to recall that of Mount Acidale in Spenser'a Aerit 
Queenef VI. x. 6 : — 
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It WM an HiU plMto ia M opM pUfaM, 
TbAt roond about wMbordartd with ft wood 
Of BMtchlMM hifflii, XhU MOMd th* «artli to 
la which «U tnm of hoooor ftataly flood. 
And did «U wintM m ia ■oouDor bod, 
BprMkUnc paTillaiu for tho Ufd« to bowro, 
Which in their lowor bcaopcbM maf «krad ; 
And in their tops tho aorii^ hooko did towra, 
Bittinf like kinf of fowles in nuiegty aad powro. 

And Mt the f cote thereof m gentle flod 
Hi* aflTer wevee did eoftljr tumble dowao, 
Unmerd with nn"^ moeee or filthy nod ; 
Ne moie wylde beeetee, ae mote the rvder downOi 
Thereto epproeh ; ae fiHh mote thereia drowae : 
But Njrmphee and Feeriee by the beacki did lit 
In the woode ehade whieh dhl the watera erowaa, 
Keeping ail nojraooke thinga away froai It, 
And to the waters fall tuaii^ their aoeeaU ftt. 



And on the top thereof a iparkma plaiaa 
Did epred iteelfe, to aenre to all delight. 
Either to daunce, when they to daunoe woald fataM, 
Or elae to coorae-aboot their baeee light ; 
Ne ought there wasted, which for pleaeore mighl 
I>r«ired be, or thence to baalah bale : 
So plfMaunUy the HUl with eqaall bight 
Did eivme to orerlooke the lowly vale ; 
Therefore it rightiy cleeped wae M ooat Addala. 



See also TaAso'n Garden of Armida, in the Gemsalem m t ^ 
XVI. 

20. ChiasAi is on the sea-shore oaar Rarenna. "Here 
^fTows a spacious pine forest,** says Coyino, De»cr, Otog^ p. 
39, "which stretches along the sea between RaTenna and 
Cervia.** 

25. The river I^the. 

40. This lady, who represents the Aetire life to Dante's 
wakings eye%j as Leah had done in his vision, and wbotn 
Dante afterwards, Canto XXXIII. 119, calls MatUda* it 
generally 8upi>oAed by the commentators to be the celebrated 
CounteAs Matilda, daughter of Boniface, Count of Tnacanj, 
and wife of Guelf, of the house of Soabia. Of this mai^ 
riage Villani, IV. 21, gives a very strange aoeount, whi^ 
if true, is a singular picture of the timet. Napier, Flarm 
Hist., I. Ch. 4 and 6, gives these glimptet of the Comtttt : 
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** This heroine died in 1115, after a reign of aetiTe exer- 
tion for herself and the Church againft the Emperort, which 
generated the infant and as yet nameless factions of Gnelf 
and Ghibelline. Matilda endured this contest with all the 
enthusiasm and constancy of a woman, combined with a 
manly courage that must ever render her name respectaUe, 
whether proceeding from the bigotry of the age, or to o^ 
pose imperial ambition in defence of her own defective 
title. According to the laws of that time, she could not as 
a female inherit her father's states, for even male heirs re- 
quired a royal confirmation. Matilda therefore, having no 
legal right, feared the Emperor and clung to the Popes, who 
already claimed, among other prerogatives, the supreme dis- 
posal of kingdoms. . . . 

** The Church had ever come forward as the friend of her 
house, and from childhood she had breathed an atmosphere 
of blind and devoted submission to its authority ; even when 
only fifteen she had appeared in arms against its enemies, 
and made two successful expeditions to assist Pope AWimn- 
der the Second during her mother's lifetime. 

** No wonder, then, that in a superstitious age, when moo- 
archs trembled at an angry voice from the Lateimn, the hab- 
its of early youth should have mingled with every aetioii of 
Matilda's life, and upread an agreeable mirofft over the 
prospect of her eternal salvation : the power that tamed a 
Ilenry's pride, a Rarbarossa's fierceness, and afterwards with- 
stood the vast ability of a Frederic, might without shauM 
have been reverenced by a girl whose feelings so harmooiaed 
with the sacred strains of ancient tradition and priestly di^ 
nity. But from whatever motive, the result was a coDtional 
aggrandisement of ecclesiastics ; in prosperity and advenity ; 
during life and after death ; from the lowliest priest to the 
protidest pontiff. 

" The fearless assertion of her own independence by 
cessful struggles with the Emperor was an example 
overIooke<l by the young Italian communities under 
tilda's rule, who were already accused by imperial legil* 
imaoy of political innovation and visionary notions of gaiw^ 
emment. . . . 
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" Being then at a place called Monte Banocione, and in 
ber siity-ninth j-rar, thii ralebistcd wouud breathed ber 
but, aiti-r a Imi^ ami gloriutu n\ga of incewant acUvitjr, 
durinfc whii'h iihe du|ilajed a wiadom, vigor, and det«naiii»- 
tkin of i-tianu'ter rarelj aeen CTen in men. She bequeatbed 
to tli(> ('hiin'li all tboce patrimonial eatate* of wbicb ilw 
bad prcviuuKly diii|H«ed bj an act of gift to Gregory tlw 
Si>vi-ntb, witbout. hiiwover, anj iromedtate rojal power over 
tlu> cities and other ptwHMtoDi iLiia giTen, aa b«r will 
cxprcasra it, ' for tbe good of ber toul, and the Mnila of 

" WliHli'viT may now be tbougbt of ber cbiTalnxu lap- 
port, licr Ixild defence, and her deep dcTotion to tbe Charcb, 
it w)u in pi>rfect harmuar with tbe spirit of that ag«, and 
bas fornieil odd of her chief merits with many eren in tbe 
prciiciit. Her iinfliiichinfc adberence to the cause she bad so 
conM.'ientiouKljr euihriLced was far more noble than tbe Em- 
peror Henry's conduct. Swiogicg between tbe extremes 
of unmeasured insoU'nce and abject hiimiliation, be died 
a vielim to Papal iiiHuence over superstitions minds ; an 
inliuenec which, amungKt other debasing lessons, then laogbt 
the world that a breach of the must sacred lies and 
dcarvst afTcctiuiui of human nature w«s one means of gain- 
ing the K)>|in>biitiou of a Being who is all truth and be- 

" Malilila's object was to itrengtben tbe chief apiiitnal 
against the chief temporal power, but reaerriug her own in- 
dependence ; n policy subsequently pursued, at least in 
•piril. by tlie Ouclphic states of Italy. She therefore pro- 
tected subordinate nicmbcn of tbe Church against feudal 
chieftains, and its hriul against the feudal Kmperor. Tnw 
to her religious and warlike character, she died between tbe 
■wonl anil the crucifix, and two of ber last act*, even when 
the hand of death was already cold on her brow, were the 
rhastiAcment of rcTolted Mantua, and tbe midnight celebn- 
tion of Christ's nativity in the depth of a frcciing and bb- 
usually inclement winter." 

60. Ovid, Met. V., Maynwating** Tr. : — 
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Hen, while joaiif P iowirp la e, amoiif Urn 
DiverU henelf in Umm delicioiu aliMiM ; 
While like e child with bu^ speed end owe 
She gKthen mice herv, and TioleU there ; 
While flnt to fill her little Up ehe iCrivee, 
Bell*a griulj monerch at the ehade arriTee ; 
Sees her thne aporting on the flowery griw, 
And loree the hloominy makl, ae aoon aa aaok 
Hie argent flame impatient of delay. 
Swift ae hia thought he eeiaed the beanteOM pn^ 
And bore her in hia aooty car away. 
The frighted goddeaa to her mother criea, 
But aU In rain, for now far off abe flieab 
Far ahe behind her leaTee her rirgln train ; 
To them too rriea, and criea to them In Tain. 
And while with paaalon ahe repeata her call. 
The Tioleta from her lap, and IHiea fall : 
She miaaes them, poor heart I and makea ; 
Her liliea, ah I are loet, her Tioleta gooa. 

65. Orid, Met X., Euadcn's Tp. : — 



For Cythensa*a lipa while Cupid 
He with a heedleaa arrow raaed her 
The goddeaa felt it, and, with fury akong. 
The wanton mlarhlef from her boeom flung : 
Tet thought at flret the danger dight, but fboad 
Hm dart too faithful, and too deep tke wound. 
Fired with a mortal beauty, ahe diadalna 
To haunt th* Idalian mount, or Phrygian plaink 
She aerka not Cnidoe, nor her Pl4^iian ahilnaa. 
Nor Amathua, that teema with braaen mlnaa : 
Eren HeaTen itaelf with all ita aweeta unaongbt, 
Adooia far a aweeter UeaTen la thought. 

72. When Xerxes inTaded Greece he croned the Hd* 
lespont on a bridge of boats with an army of fire millM^, 
So saj the historians. On his return he crossed it in m 
fishing boat almost alone, — "a warning to all hunmB a^ 
rogance." 

Leander natarallj hated the Hellespont, haying to twin 
it so manj times. The last time, according to Thomas Hood, 
he met with a sea nymph, who, enamored of his beaaty, 
ried him to the bottom of the sea. See Hero and 
•tanza4o : — 

Rb eyea are blbided with the aleety brina, 
Hia <«ra are deafened with the wiklfTing 
He aaka the purpoap of her fell ileaign. 
But fuamy warea choke up hia atrugfUag 
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Under the pooderoiui mm his body dipt. 
And H«ro*a nam* dlM babbUi^ on hia Upc 



Look bow a man b low«red to hia ipwrv, 
A jeaniinf hollow tn the y r uen earth** lap ; 
Bo he b Mink Into the jawnlnf wavei, 
The pliinfinf aea flUa up the watery gap ; 
AnoQ he ie all fone, and nothinf aeen. 
Bat Ukenees of green turf and biUocka 



And where he iwam, the ronetant ami Ilea aleepii^, 
Orer the rerdant plain that makea hia bed ; 
And all the nuUy warea go fraahljr leaptef , 
Like gameeome boya orer the churchyard dead ; 
The light in Tain keepa looking for hia face. 
Now acreaming aea>fowl aeCtle in hia place. 

80. Psalm xcii. 4 : DeUctasti me, Dcminet in /actwra tua* 
** For thou, Lord, hast made me gUd through thy work I I 
will triumph in the works of thy hands." 

87. Cauto XXI. 46 :— 

Decauae that neither rain, nor hail, nor 
Nor dew, nor hoar-froet any higher falla 
Than the abort, little atairw^ of three 



94. Only six hours, according to Adara*s own aooomit in 
Par. XXI. 139 : — 



Upon the mount which higheat o*er the 
Riape waa I, with life or parr or irfnfnl, 
Fnm the flnt hour to that which la the 
Aa the aun changee quadrant, to the aUth. 

102. AboTe the gate described in Canto IX. 
146. Virg^ and Statius smile at this allusion to the diwunt 
of poets. 

CANTO XXIX- 

1. The Terrestrial Paradise and the Apocalyptic T toot ^ 
sion of the Chun*h Triumphant. 

3. Ptalm xxxii. 1 : '* Blessed is he whose transgreinon it 
forgiven, whose sin is covered." 

10. Counted together, their steps were not a hundred in 
all. 

41. The Muse of Astronomy, or things celestial, repre- 
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•ented as crowned with stars and robed in amre. Iffiltiwi, 
Parad, Last, YII. 1, makes the same inyooation : — 

Deaoend from lutfim, UrmniA, by that aHM 
If rightly thoa art caltod, whon toIm dhrlat 
FoUowiaff, abow Um Olympian hill I aow, 
Abore Um flight of PagMeui wing. 
The maaniag, not th* namt, I oall : for tbom 
Nor of tka M naea nina, nor on tka top 
Of old Olympoa dwell^at ; bat, baaTcnly-bon, 
Bef or* tka hilla appaarad, or f oontain flowed, 
Thon with Itcnial Wiadom didat co n y cn a, 
Wiadom thy itater, and with bar didat play 
In praaenca of tha Almighty FMbar, pltaaad 
With thy calcatial aong. 

47. The general form which objects may haTe in 
and by which they resemble each other. 

49. The faculty which lends discourse to reason 
hension, or the faculty by which things are first 
See Canto XYUI. 22 : — 



Toor apprehanalon from aoma real thing 
An imaga drawa, and In yooradTca diapliiyB % 
Bo that it makaa tha aool torn onto It. 

60. Revelation i. 12, 20 : « And I tamed to see Um 
that spake with me. And, being tamed, I saw seren gnldw 
candlesticks. . . . And the seyen candlesticks . . • are tbe 
seren churches." 

Some commentators interpret them as the seren Smen^ 
ments of the Church ; others, as the seven gifts of the Hoi/ 
Ghost. 

78. Delia or Diana, the moon ; and her girdle, the halo^ 
sometimes seen around it. 

83. Revelation iv. 4 : *' And round aboat the throne mm m 
four and twenty seats : and upon the seats I saw four nod 
twenty elders sitting, clothed in white raiment ; and thaj 
had on their heads crowns of gold." 

These four and twenty elders are supposed to symboliM 
here the four and twenty books of the Old Testament. T%m 
crown of lilies indicates the purity of faith and doetruM. 

85. The salutation of the angel to the Virgin Mary. Liiftv 
i. 28 : " Hlesflod art thou among women.** Here the 
are made to refer to Beatrice. 
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92. The foor ETuigeliaU, of wlioni the foor vajtUmaat 
■niTt'l' in Eakkl ue Kgwded m ■ymbola. Mn. Judmod, 
Saerril and Ltymdarg Art, I. 90 : — 

"The ^neml spplicktion of the Foor Cremtnna to tlte 
Four Kvuigrliita u ol ntoch ekrlier d*l« tluB Um Mp*nt« 
and in<livi(ltial applicatirai of cMwh ijnibol, which ha* TBmd 
St different timi-* ; that propouDded bj St Jennae, in bii 
oouiineuUrf on Kztkitl, haa •inoe hii tima preraikd oniTn^ 
■allj. Thua, then, — 1. To St. Matthew waa ^ren the 
CiiKHun, ur human ■emblanee, beoaoM be begini hi* Goapel 
with the human generation of Chriit ; or, aooording to otb- 
era, because in bis Guapel Uu hnmao mtnre of tbe SaTioai 
ii morv itLHisted on than tbe dirine. In the moet aneient 
nxeuticR, thu tjpe a human, not angelie, for the bcttd i« that 
of a man with a beard, 'i. St. Marie baa tbe Lion, beoanae 
he ban iw't (urtb tbe royal dignitj of Cbiiat ; or, acoordiDg to 
otbeni, U-vauBe he bef^ina with the mioaioD of tbe fiaptiit, 
— ' Ike voiet of ont crying in tit wildemtMi,' — which ia 
figured by tbe lion : or, according to a third iaterprelatiaii, 
the lion waa allotted to St. Mark beoaoie there waa, in the 
Middle Agva, a popular belief that the joang of the lias 
waa bom dead, and after three daji waa awakened to 
Titalitj br the breath of ita aire ; tome Mitbon, however, 
rcpreaent tbe lion as riTifying bia yooug, not bj hia breatl^ 
but by luH roar. In either case tbe application ii the aame ; 
the revival of the youn^ lion wM conaidered aa ^mbolical 
of the murrecttun, and Mark waa commonly called the ' hia- 
torian of the remrrecCion.' Another commeutator obeerrea 
that Mark begins his Goapcl with ■ roaring,' — ' tbe voiee of 
one iTjing in the wildemou ' ; and endi it fearfully with a 
cune, — 'III- that belie Tcth not shall be damned' ; and that, 
tberrfurt-, hi* appropriate attribute is tbe moat terrible of 
bcaatii, tbe lion. 3. Luke baa tbe Ox, bccaoae be has dwelt 
on tbe priesthood of Christ, the or being tbe emblem of 
sai-riHce. 4. Juho has the Kaolk, which is the symbol ol 
the highest inspiration, beeause he soared upward* to tka 
contemplation uf the divine nature of tbe Saviour." 

100. Etehel I i: " And I looked, and behold, ■ whiil. 
wind came oat of the north, a great elood, and • fln infold- 
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ing itself, and a brightness wms about it, and out of tbe midst 
thereof, as the color of amber, out of the midst of tha firs. 
Also out of the midst thereof came the likeness of four liv- 
ing creatures. And this was their appearance ; they had the 
likeness of a man. And eyery one had four faces, and erery 
one had four wings. And their feet were straight feet ; and 
the sole of their feet was like the sole of a caLTs foot ; and 
they sparkled like the color of burnished brass.^ 

105. In Revelation iv. 8, they are described as haTing 
** each of them six wings " ; in Ezekid^ as having only four. 

107. The triumphal chariot is the Church. The two wbeek 
are generally interpreted as meaning the Old and New Tes- 
taments ; but Dante, Par. XU. 106, speaks of them as Si. 
Dominic and St Francis. 

108. The Griffin, half lion and half eagle, is explained by 
aU the commentators as a symbol of Christ, in his diriiia 
and human nature. Didron, in his Christian Iconograpkff^ 
interprets it differently. He says, Millington's Tr., L 
458: — 

''The mystical bird of two colors is understood in tbe 
manuscript of Herrade to mean the Church ; in Dante, the 
bi-f ormed bird is the representative of the Church, the Pope. 
The Pope, in fact, is both priest and king ; be direets the 
souls and governs the persons of men ; he reigns over thiage 
in heaven. The Pope, then, is but one single person in two 
natures, and under two forms ; he is both eagle and lies. 
In his character of Pontiif, or as an eagle, he hovers in the 
heavens, and ascends even to the throne of God to 
his commands ; as the lion or king he walks upon the 
in strength and power." 

He adds in a note : *' Some commentators of Dante hefe 
supposed the griffin to be the emblem of Christ, who, ia 
fact, is one single person with two natures ; of Christ, m 
whom God and man are combined. But in this they are 
mistaken ; there is, in the ftrst place, a manifest improprislj 
in describing the car as <lrawn by God as by a beast of bu^ 
den. It is verv doubtful even whether Dante can be alto- 
gether freed from the imputation of a want of reveieiioe IB 
the Pope to the car of the Church." 
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110. Tbe wing* of Um Gnffin extend npw«rd between the 
midillc lilt or trmil of apleiiilur of tbe tereD cMidle* kad tbe 
thrN outer onn on each Hide. 

117. The vh«riot of tbe sua, whieh Phaeton bod lesre to 
drive for a day, a thiu deacribed bf Urid, Met. IL, Addi- 
•oo'h Tr. : — 

A (Dldin ■Ilr dM Uw irark npboU, 
<iM4 WH tl» btmm. tl» whwU nn Bttal vttb loU. 
Tb- •lukM In rowi al •Om plMI.it Iha debt, 
TW •*■! wlUk fiuty^olond |«tiu vu brlfht ; 
ApoUo •hlnnl uld tb* |hn al Ufhb 

12a In amiting Phaeton with a thonderbolt. Ovid, Uet. 




See also /»/. XVII. Soti- 107. 

im. The three TIieol<igii:al ur FTugelical Virtiiea, Our. 
itjr, Hope, aDtl Kaith. For tbe ■jnibolism of eoloia in Art, 
■ec Mn. JaniesoD, Satrtd and Legtndary Art, quoted Canlo 
Vlir. Natp-Jfi. 

130. The four Cardinal Virtues, JoRtice, Prudence, Forti- 
tude, nntl Tt'iujierauee. They are clothed in purple to mark 
their nohilily. Pruitence in rcpreapnted with three ejree, •■ 
looking at the pai>t, the present, and the future. 

IXl. St. Luhe ami St. Paul. 

i;<G. St. Luke i« KopptMpd to have been • pfarneiui ; 
a U-lief founded on C-lotiians it. U, " Luke, tbe belond 
physician." The aniuial that Battue bolda most dear is 

140, The sword with which St. Paul it umed u a ijmbol 
of warfare and inartyntom ; " I bring not peace, bat % 
■word." St. Luke's ofitoe WH to besl ; St. FUtl'i to de> 
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■troy. Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art^ L 188^ 
•ays : — 

'* At what period the sword was giren to Si. Paul as hk 
distinctiTe attribute is with antiquaries a disputed point ; 
certainly much later than the keys were giyen to Peter. II 
we could be sure that the mosaic on the tomb of Otbo tho 
Second, and another mosaic already described, had not been 
altered in sueoessive restorations, these would be eTideiiee 
that the sword was giren to St F^ul as his a ttribute as early 
as the sixth century ; but there are no monnments which 
can be absolutely trusted as regards the introdnctioii of tbe 
sword before the end of the eleyenth century ; since the ead 
of the fourteenth century it has been so generally adopted, 
that in the dcTotional effigies I can remember do instanee in 
which it is omitted. When St. Ptol is leaning oo the swovd, 
it expresses his martyrdom ; when he holds it aloft, it ex^ 
presses also his warfare in the cause of Christ : iHien two 
swords are giren to him, one is the attribute, the other the 
emblem ; but this double allusion does not occur in any ef 
the older representations. In Italy I nerer met with Si. 
Paul bearing two swords, and the only instance I can call to 
mind is the bronze statue by Peter Yischer, on the shiioe ef 
St. Sebald, at Nuremberg." 

142. The four Apostles James, Peter, John, and Joda^ 
writers of the Canonical Epistles. The red flowen, with 
which their foreheads seem all aflame, are wjwhoU cf 
tyrdom. Massinger, Virgin Martyr, V. 1 : — 



What llow«n are tbM* r 
In Dioelasfam** ffardcna, Um bumI baaotoOM 
Compared with theae ara 



143. St John, writer of the Apocalypse ; here 
as asleep ; as if he were ** in the spirit on the Loid*s day, 
and heard behind him a great voice as of a trumpet.** Or 
perhaps the allusion may be to the belief of the early Chii^ 
tians that John did not die, but was sleeping till the accQad 
coming of Christ. This subject has been represented w 
medijeTal Art as follows. Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Lcfei^ 
dary Art, I. 139: — 

*<St John, habited in priest's garments, desewidi Ika 
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■tep* »f Ml >lUr into an open grsve, in whuh be ]mj* kimaelf 
duwn, nut in death, but in tleep, uatil tb« coming of Chnst ; 

■ buiiig rcMrred alivp with Floovb and Elijah (wbo alto knaw 
not di'kth), to preach Bgaitut the Antiebnat in the laat daja.' 
Thin fanciful Iff^od in foondcd od the foUawiog text ; 

■ IVtf r, Mi-iDg the dLaciple whom Jeaua lored following, 
Kiiih until JuRus, Lord, and what ihall thi* man do? Jean* 
Ntith unti> him, If I will that he tarr? till I come, what ia 
tlutt tu tbec 7 Tbi-n went thia *aying abroad among tbe 
brt'llirvD that that diu^lple ihoold not die.' (JoJU ezL 21, 

VA. Of thia canto and tboae that follow. Barlow, Stvdg vf 
tht IHp. Com., p. '210, mjB ; — 

" Uaute'a (utiliine pageant of the Church Militant ia <MM 
of the niwt iiiarvelluuii pruceaaiou ever maiahalled on p»- 
p<T. Ill the iuTcntion, arnuigemeDt, grouping, and coloring 
thr povt lus Rhown biouelf a great maiter in art, familial' 
with all the HUltely reiiuiicineDta of tolcmu showi, featiTala, 
and triiimplu. Whatever he majr hafe gathered from tbe 
■ai'red reeordd, and from claaaic writers, or aeen in earlj 
mosaivH, or wilnpuwil in the streeta of Florence with her joy- 
ous pKpiiIntion, her May-ilav danern, and the military pomp 
(if her mnirnilici'iit Carrooclo, like the ark of the corena^ 
giiinfr forth with the hmt. has here been surpaased in inres- 
tion and eruilitimi. and a picture produced at once as origioMl 
an it in imprpiuivp, aH tigniftcant a* it i« grand- Petrarm 
waa, probably, iixlrbted to it for bii ■ Trionfl,' fo freqnentlj 
in fiivur wiih Italian artinta. 

" Tlii* eantu with the four that follow form a poem whieh, 
though an emieiilia] portion of the IHvimi Commedia, may 
be Reparatelj eoniildererl an tbe rontiniuUion of tbe poetio 
viiiion mentioned in the Vita Xuora, and the foIAIment of 
tbe inlentiun there exprewcd. 

" It represents the symlmlieal paiuage of the Cbriatian 
Church, pn-eeiliil hy the Hebrew dixprnaation, and followed 
by the disattrinu elfeet« of irhism, and tbe oormptiona in> 
dueed by the unholy conduct of political FootilTs. Tbe MmI 
of this solemn exhibition, the living and glorified priaeiple 
of the beatitude which Religion pure and boly eoofata upoa 
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those who embrace it, is personified in the * Domm,' to 
Pante from his earliest youth had been more or less devoted, 
the Beatrice of the Vita NnoTa, ' Loda di Dio Tefa,' who 
concentrates in herself the divine wisdom with which the 
Chnrch is inspired, whom angels delight to honor, and whose 
advent on earth had been prepared from all eternity hj the 
moral virtues. 

^Beatrice is here presented as the principle of diviae 
beatitude, or that which confers it, and bears a resemblaaee 
to the figure of the New Jerusalem seen by St. John d^ 
scending from heaven ' as a bride adorned for her hnsband * 
(Rev. zzi. 2) ; a representation of which, in the manner ol 
Raphael, occurs in one of the tapestries of the Vatieaa, and, 
though not arrayed in the colors of the Christian virtue^ 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, white and green and red, as was 
Beatrice, may yet be regarded as a Roman version of her.** 

Didron, describing the painting of the Triumph of Chriil 
in the Church of Notre Dame de Bron, Chriitittn leomogr^ 
phjf, Millington's Tr., I. 315, says : — 

" In the centre of all rises the Hero of the Triumph, Je0M 
Christ, who is seated in an open car with four wheels. H# 
alone is adorned with a nimbus formed of rays, deparliaif 
from each point of the head, and which illuminea evefythiaf 
around. With one glance he embraces the past whieh pi^ 
cedes, and the future which is to succeed him. His laea 
resembles that drawn by Raphael and the masters ol the 
period of Renaissance, agreeing with the description gives 
by Lentulus and Damascenus ; it is serious and gentle. Li 
the centre of the chariot is placed a starry globe travemd 
by the ecliptic, on which the twelve signs of the sodiae 
brilliantly figured. This globe is symbolic of tl 
and forms a throne for Christ : the Son of God is 
its sununit. The car is placed upon four wheels, and drmva 
by the four attributes or symbob of the Evangelista. TW 
angel of St. Matthew and the eagle of St. John are ol 
celestial whiteness ; the lion of St. Mark and the os of St. 
Luke are of a reddish yellow, symbolizing the eartk om 
which they dwell. The eagle and angel do, in &et, fly ; 
while the lion and the ox walk. Yet upon the painlad 
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Anrall UiefoarlwTa viog*. fl iiiiii li liliM.iiiiiin iniw! 
tb neck of eaeh of the four iTiBbali, b ttmebmi to the pal» 
d the chuiot. lbs Chueh, wfw ea tod b; tbe few BMit 
•leT*t«cl nligiou poto nto tw , by Iha Pop*, tba CwdlMl, th* 
Aiehbiahop, buI BUhop, or by Um foor daaf fWtkn^ 8L 
Gregory, St. Jerome, St. AubtoM, tad St. AvgaaBam, dibw 
tlie (oui^wboeled cat, mod, in oonjoaetiaa witli tha Ewiig» 
luta, urges it odwmrd. JcKU guide* hi* trioBiph, BOt holdilH 
reiiu, bat ihnddipg blewinp faooi bu li^ baad ihwuH 

"The entit* ■Mniiible^n of penooi iu|im«iiUd «■ tba 
window are ieen iB>roluBg onwHdii nngiac witb Joj. 
Witbin Um ipMca formed by tfae mnlliaaa wUeb trdlii tbe 
opp«r port of the window, foit7'«z oi^ela oio r o p we aU d 
witb loog golden hkir, wbito tnaaporant robei^ Old viafi vt 
yellow, nd, violet, ksd gnea ; they an all pttbttad im ft 
backgrouDd of aznie, like tbe iky, and eelabnto with 
blended voice*, or witb mnnoal iastianMBti, tfae ^ory tt 
ChiitL Some have in tbeir hand* inrtmiMBta of ililTwrt 
fonn*, otbera book* of maaie. The foor --'■—*- of A* 
£Tangeli*t* aeem witb •cnorao* voiee to awvll tba ■imiama 
tion* of tbe b«Mt* of aainU ; tba ox with bk ballowi^ ths 
lion witb hi* roar, tbe eagle witb bi* ery, aid tfae aagal wilk 
bia aMigi accompany the eongi of the foi^^x tmgtlt who 
flll tbe npper p*k of tbe window. At tbe bawl of tba fn> 
eeeiion i* aa angel who lead* tfae entbe Tumpany, and, wilh 
a little erne* wbicb be boUa in hi* hand, poinla o^ la all tba 
Pkndiae they am to enter. Haally, twetn otbar angd% 
blue a* the bearen into wfaieb they malt, join h adonUoB 
befuve tfae triumph of Cbfiat. . . . 

" Dante baa given a deaetiptiaa at a dmilar Irimp ^ bift 
marked by aome intonating diffenaeaa. The Flwillni 
poet formed hi* cort^ of Bgana taken bocn tha Apoafr' 
lypae and Chriitiau ■ymboliam. At Bnm,withtbea] 
<f theattribateiof tfaeETaif«liBtB,eTai7tbu_' " 
la tba lixteenth eentnry, in bet, biataiy began to p 
inate over •ymbali*m, wbieb in tbe tbirteanth and li 



peat, dtew the ti^uqih, mit of Chrii^brtal the Cfcmt) 
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the triamph of CatholiciBm rather than of Chiiatuuiiftj. TW 
eliariot by which he represents the Choroh is widoired of 
Christ, whose figure is so important on the window of Bitm ; 
the chariot is empty, and Dante neither disoorered this d^ 
ficiency, nor was concerned to rectify it ; for he was loii 
anxious to celebrate Christ and his doctrine, for their oiwb 
sake, than as connected with the organization and •^w*™**- 
tration of the Church. He described the car as drawn bj a 
grifi&n, thereby representing the Pope, for the giiffin nnitoa 
in itself the characteristics of both eagle and lion. Now 
the Pope is also twofold in character ; as priest he is the 
eagle floating in the air ; as king, he b a lion, walking npos 
the earth. The Ultramontane poet regarded the Chaichp 
that is the Papacy, in the light of an absolute monarchy ; 
not a limited monarchy as with us, and still less a repnhUe, 
as amongst the schismatics of Greece and of the East. Con- 
sequently, while, at Brou, the Cardinal, the Archlnshop, aad 
Bishop assist the Pope in guiding the car of the Church, m 
the ' Diyina Commedia,' the Pope is alone, and aceepU of mm 
assistance from the other great ecclesiastical dignitaries. At 
Brou the car is guided by the Evangelists, or by their wl^ 
tributes ; ecclesiastical power is content merely to lend iti 
aid. According to the Italian poet, the ETangelisIa, al» 
though present at the Triumph, do not conduct it ; the Popo 
is himself the sole guide of the Church, and permits neithar 
the Evangelists to direct nor ecclesiastics to assist him. TVi 
Pope seems to require no assistance ; his eye and arm aloM 
are sufficient for him." 

CANTO XXX. 

1. In this canto Beatrice appears. 

The Seven Stars, or Septentrion of the higheol hottva^ 
are the seven lights that lead the procession, the aorea giUi 
of the Holy Ghost, by which all men are guided safaly im 
things spiritual, as the mariner is by the SeptentrioBp or 
Seven Stars of the Ursa Minor, two of which are oallod tki 
" Wardens of the Pole," and one of which is the 
or Pole Star. These lights precede the triumphal 
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as in our bekven the Un* Minor pncedea, or 'n iM«i«r the 
eeDtre of reit, Uun the Ura> M«jor or CbariM'a Wain. 

In Um Nurtliero HTthology Uie God Thar n raprMonUd 
as hulding tbeie coiul«Uatioiii in hii hand. TIm old Swcdich 
Rhyme (. 'hronidt, deicribin^ the itatoe* in tha "*■""*■ of Up- 

TteOod Thorn 



Spenaer, Faerit Quwnc, I. 




11. Song of Solomon iv. 8 : "Come with me tnm Leba- 
non, nij' Rpuiue, with nie from Lebanon." 

17. At the Toico of ao venenble an old man. 

19. Tlie en' uf the multitude at Chriat'i entry into Jem- 
nlem. JUaiilifc xxi. 9 : " lllMaed it be that eatneth in the 
name of the Lord." 

n. jEneid, VI. 833: "GiTe me liliea in bandfula; let 
me sestt^r purjile Howtrr*." 

!£&. hliltoo, I'amd. Loit, \. IM : — 



32. It will be obaerrfKl that Danta makes Beatrice v^ 
pear clothfd in thv colors of the three Theological Virtiwe 
deM-ribed in Canto XXIX. 121. The wUt« reil u the 170- 
Ixil of Faith ; the green mantle, of Hope ; the red tnnie, of 
CharitT. The erown of olive denotes wiidoia. This attii* 
■omrwhAt reapnibles that giren bj artiita to the Virgin. 
"The proper tlrew of the Virgin," Bay* Hn. JamesM, 
Ltyend$ of the Madonna, Introd., liii., " is a cloae, red tnnie, 
with lonK sleeves, and orer this a bloa robe or mantle. . . . 
Her bead ought to be veiled. " 

3S. Beatrioe bad been dead ten jean at the date of tW 
poem, 1300. 
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36. Fullj to ondentand and feel what if HTprtmed in tUa 
line, the reader most call to mind all that Dante eaja in Hhm 
Vita Nuova of his meetings with BeatrioOy and partienlariy 
the first, which is thus rendered hy Mr. Norton in his Ntm 
Life ofDanU^ p. 20 : — 

^ Nine times now, since my birth, the hearen of light had 
tamed almost to the same point in its gjrrationf when flnt 
appeared before my eyes the glorious lady of my mind, who 
was called Beatrice by many who did not know why Ihaj 
thus called her. She had now been in this life to long, that 
in its course the starry heaven had moved toward the east 
one of the twelve parts of a degree ; so that aboot the be- 
ginning of her ninth year she appeared to me, and I near 
the end of my ninth year saw her. She appeared to me 
clothed in a most noble color, a becoming and modeet 
eon, and she was girt and adorned in the style that 
her extreme youth. At that instant, I say truly, the epiiik 
of life, which dwells in the most secret chamber ai the 
heart, began to tremble with such violence, that it appeared 
fearfully in the least pulses, and, trembling, Hud these 
words : Ecce deus fortior me^ qui vemem dominabihtr «■!•/ 
* Behold a god, stronger than I, who, coming, shall nle 
met' 

** At that instant, the spirit of the soul, which dweDs in 
the high chamber to which all the spirits of the senses bring 
their perceptions, began to marvel greatly, and, sddrneiint 
the spirits of the sight, said these words : ApparuU jmm 
beatitudo vestra^ — ' Now hath appeared your bliss.' At that 
instant the natural spirit, which dwells in that part n hei e 
the nourishment is supplied, began to weep, and, weepings 
said these words : Heu miter ! quia frequenter iimpeditui ere 
deincepg, — ' Woe is me wretohed ! because freqoently hene^ 
forth shall I be hindered.' 

<' From thin time forward I say that Love lorded it over 
my soul, which had been thus quickly put at his disposal ; and 
he began to exercise over me such control and soeh lord* 
ship, through the power which my imagination gave to 
tlu&t it lK>hoved me to perform completely all his 
lie commanded me many times that I should seek to 
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thii jroatKfnl asgel, m ttwt I in mj bojbood ofloD went 
■eokiiiK her, tai saw ber of anch noble uid pnuevoathj 
drportmeot, thmt truly of her might b« laid that MTing of 
the p<M-t Ilomar : 'HIm dota not wcm ths duighter of 
mortal niuu, but of God.' And though her inuge, which 
staj'i>d <'»nstaiitlj with me, inipired oonBdenoe ia Lore to 
liuld l<irdshi{) over me, yet it wai of nich Doble Tirtne, that 
it nover Buffered tluit Loto ibould rale withoat the faithful 
c»uDM-l of KfaaoD in thuM matter* in which anch cooniel 
euiild Iv luteful." 

4H. Dante her« tranital«a Virgil'a own woida, a» he hu 
duiie Ro many timei before. £neid, IV. S3 ; Agnotco vtleru 
r< itigia jia mtn/r. 

rtl. The Terreatrial Paradiae loat bj Etb. 

K3. I'tcUm iixi. 1, S : " In tbee, O Lord, hare I pnt mj 
trunl. . ■ ■ llwu haul wt my feet in a large room." 

Ki. .Kwiil, VI. 180 : « Down drop the fiis : ciaahes, by 
axes felled, the ilex ; and the uhen rafters and the yielding 
oaki are cleft by wedge*." 

And IX. 87 : " A wood . . . dark with ^oomy flrs, and 
raften of the maple." 

Deniiiloiin, Mem. of the Duke of Urbino, I. 4, cayi : ** On 
the aummil gtvt those mafrniflcent pine*, which gate to tbe 
district of Mbhm the epithet of Trabaria, from the bcMM 
which were carried thence for the palacea of Borne, aad 
which are noticed by Dante as 



87. Shakcupcare, Winler'i TaU, IT. 3 : — 

Tlul '• bolUd bj tba oarO^ta Um* twle* aW. 
And .\fiii)ummrr A'ijAl'» Drean : — 

Rhrh THina' »v 
FuBxl wHb Ih* (HtftB vlad. 

113. ^^liich are formed in anch lofty region*, that tbe; 
are beyond human conception. 

VSi. Itcnirice died in l'i90, at the age of twenty-flve. 
136. How far tbeee aelf-aoonaatiMM of Daate wen jw> 
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tified by facts, and how far thej may be regarded m 
preasions of a Beositive and excited conacieace, we have bo 
means of determining. It is doubtless but siiii|>le joatm 
to apply to him the words which he applies to Virgil, Caalo 
m.8: — 



O Doble come l enoe, aod without » itein, 
How aharp ft Mx^ ia triTial fuilt to tbMl 

This should be borne in mind when we read ithatt Duto 
says of his own shortcomings ; as, for instanfie, in his eoB- 
yersation with his brother-in-law Forese, Canto XXfll. 
116: — 

If thoQ faring l»ck to mind 
What tlura with me hMt boen and I with thM, 
The preeent memory wiU he grto fo ua atilL 

But what shall we say of this sonnet addressed to Duto 
by his intimate friend, Guido Cavalcanti ? Rossctti, EmH§ 
Italian PoeU, p. 358 : — 

I come to thee by daytime oomtantly, 
But in thy tluNiglita too much of haa«nM ted : 
Greatly it grieTea me for thy gentle mind. 
And for thy many Tirtoea gone from thea. 

It waa thy woot to ahon much oompaqy, 
Unto all aorry conconrae ill tnrlined : 
And atm thy apeech of me, heartfelt and kind. 
Had made me treaaora ap thy poetry. 

Bat now I dare not, for thine tJbjtct life. 
Make manif eat tliat I approre thy rhymea ; 
Nor come I in auch aort that tlMm may'at kaow. 

Ah ! prytliee read Uda aonnet many timea : 
So ahaU that eril one who fared thia atrif^ 
Be thruat from thy dialionored aool, and ga 

CANTO XXXI. 

1. In this canto Dante, baring made confeasioo of his bHi 
is drawn by Matilda through the river Lethe. 

2. Hitherto Beatrice has directed her discourse to her aiU 
tendant handmaidens around the chariot Now she 
directly to Dante. 

25. As in a castle or fortress. 

30. As one fascinated and enamored with them. 

42. The sword of justice is dulled by the wheel 



LJ^^. —^ 
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tmtati acHMt ill adge. Thii ii the matl iBtapnteOan ; 
b«t ft frieod MfgMta that the •llnnaa bm; Iw to tba i^mI 
el St CathariM, whieh ia rttidded mth tword-bUdM. 

46. The grief which ■• the ouue of jonr waeptng. 

6S. There it » good da*] of gowiping unoog Um ■■"■■■■f- 
tfttois about thw Uttl« girl or PargoltOa. 8«nw wp poM it 
to be the ume u the Gentoae* of Canto XXTV. 37, and tte 
Fkrgoletta of one of the poems in tba ' 
Mr. Ljell'i timulation fnai a* follow* : ■ 



ttal (UU t map, Bor pan t dH* ten* taMiK 

Othras think the alliuion is generaL IW <Mmo mjt : 
" Neither that young woman, whom in Ilia Am* be eaUad 
Fkrguletta, nor that Usetta, nor that other moontam muda^ 
nor thi* one, nor that ottMr." He mi^t haTe added the 
ladj of Bologna, of whom Daata aagt ia oa* of Ua asa* 
neU: — 

nu ta ■■ arO kDU I mm Iniiif. 
tait^»lilj]aaj wham I lnn>i< ii|«a. 

Bnti giTe* a different interpretation of the wofd ^■PfofaOa, 
making it the a -.-•.. 

or indiwretioa of joatb." 
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In all this oimeceflBay oonfaaioii one thing !■ qoita aridtat 
As Beatrice is speaking of the past, she could not possihly 
allode to Gentucca, who is sp<^en of as one who would maka 
Lnooa pleasant to Dante at some fntnze time : — 



•* A nuikl it bo^^ and wMn not 7«t tte ▼ril,'* 
Bcfui be, ** who to tbM ahftU iJiMMiif 
Mj city, bowsoerv man maj blame tt." 

Upon the whole, the interpretation of the (Mmo is the 
most satisfactory, or at all eyents the least open to olgee- 
tion. 

63. Proverbs L 17 : " Sorely in Tain the net is spread in 
the sight of any bird." 

72. larbas, king of GflBtulia, from whom Dido booglit the 
land for building Carthage. 

77. The angels described in Canto XXX. 20t as 
B oatte rtm flowvra above and lomid abowfc 

02. Matilda, described in Canto XXVUL 40: — 

A bMly all alone, who went alonff 
Binginf and calUng floweret after flowerafe. 
With which her pathway waa all painted 



d5. Bimyan, Pilgrim's Progress^ the riTer withoat a hridga. 

^^ Now I further saw that betwixt them and the gate waa 
a river ; but there was no bridge to go orer : the river waa 
very deep. At the sight therefore of this river, the pilgrina 
were much stunned ; but the men that went with them aaid^ 
' You must go through, or you cannot oome at the gala.* . . . 

** They then addressed themselves to the water, and, «*• 
tering, Christian began to sink, and crying ont to his good 
friend Hopeful, he said, * I sink in deep waters ; the faOlovt 
go over my head, all his waves go over me. Selah.* . . . 

^' Now upon the bank of the river, on the other aidop Ihcy 
saw the two shining men again, who there waited for 
Wherefore being come out of the river, they sainted 
•*ying> ' ^^ 1^1^ ministering spirits, sent forth to 
for those that shall be heirs of salvation.' " 

98. Psalms li. 7 . *^ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall b# 
clean : wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow." 

101. The four attendant Nymphs oo the left of the 
phal chariot. 
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Sm Cwto XXIX. 130:— 

Upon Om Ml bod toor Md« btiUw 
lOG. !^ CuitO I. Ni)t« :i3. 

111. These four CMfUul Virtue* Irad to DiTiiw Wudom, 
bul the three Krangelical Virtuea qnivkea tb« light to peo*- 
tnite more deeplj into it. 

111. SUuiditiK '■ !><■■> t)>« chkriot atill; the doecBOtklt^t 
till line 3C of the iieit i.-Knto. 

1 IS. The color of Ueatrice't eje* hai not boen pawed orer 
Id Mjleneu bj the commentkton. L*iu, in his Annelaxuni, 
Myii : "Tlicj were of k greenish bine, like the color of tba 
Ufa." Mcehior Meuirini, who thought he had discovered » 
pnrtniit of Itcatrico as old as the fourteenth eentnrj, affirmi 
that she had "Rplpodid btonn ejes." Dante here calta tbcm 
emeralds ; upon which the Ottimo eommenta thus : '* Daata 
rery happily introduoca this prtvious stone, couidering ita 
properties, and cutuidering that griffins watch orer emenJda. 
The eniemld Li tho prince of all green stones ; no gem nor 
herb has greater groeDnets ; it reflects an image like a mir- 
ror ; increases wealth ; is uaeful in litigation and to oik- 
tor* ; ia good fur cunTuUioDS and epilepsy ; preserre* and 
strengthens the sight ; rvstrains luat ; ratores memory ; ii 
powerful agniust phantoiiu and demons ; calms tempests ; 
stanches bluud, and is useful to soothsayer*." 

The beauty of green eyes, ojveloi vtrda, is extolled by 
Spanish |>uets ; and is not left unsung by poets of otbec 
countries. Lrcophron, in his ** teoebrous poem " of Cas«a<»> 
dru, says of Achilles : — 

Lo! tb> wvIUm axle BOB^ 
Onn ol tjt. ud biKk of ploM. 

And in one of the old French Mysterie*. Hisl. ThAu. 
Fraaf., I. 178, Joseph dcscribea tbc child Jesns m baring 
Lh j*uU tr>. Im clalr U*i>cka at ttadn 

122. Monster is here used in the sense of marrel or pnd- 

123. Now u an eagle, now as a lioo. Tbe two HktaiM, 
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diTine and hnnuui, of Christ are refleeted in Theology , or 
Divine Wifldom. Didron, who thinks the Gritta ft fynbol 
of the Pope, applies this to his spiritual and t emp o ta l 
power : ** As priest he is the eagle floating in the air ; •■ 
king he is a lion walking on the earth." 

132. The Italian Caribo, like the English Carol or Bond»- 
lay, is both song and dance. Some editiona reed in tUt liae 
« singing/' instead of ** dancing.** 



CANTO xxxn. 

1. A mystical canto, in which is described the tree of the 
forbidden fruit, and other wonderful and mjiteriooe thim 

2. Beatrice had been dead ten years. 

10. Goethe, Hermann and Dorothea^ Cochrane's 1^., p. 
103: — 



■▼*ii ■• tbe wuftderar, who, era the gmi dipt kto 
Om iMt look itiU UkM at tte daj-god, ImI 
Tben, Maid roelu rade-pUed, ambnifMiM lorMli, SM 
gees hia dmiUtude float, wlierBT«r bo ftzao Ida rMm 
Vlndinf it f Uncinf before bim, ead denring ki 




35. A dufrenata saettaf an nncnrbed arrow, like 
Pandarus shot at Menelans, Iliad, IV. 124 : ** The 
pointed arrow sprang forth, eager to rush among theoowd." 

38. Genesis ii. 16 : « Of every tiee of the gaidea thee 
mayest freely eat. But of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in the dftj thet 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.'* 

Some commentators suppose that Dante's myitie tiee la 
not only the tree of knowledge of good and eril, bat 
symbol of the Roman Empire. 

41. Virgil, Georgics, II. 123 : <'The groiree which 
nearer the ocean, the utmost skirts of the globe, 
where no arrows by their flight have been able to 
the airy summit of the tree ; and yet that nation is 
at archerj'." 

43. ChriAt*8 renunciation of temporal power. 

51. The polo of the chariot, which was made of thie 
he left bound to the tree. 
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Bnti U.J* : " Thi« chuiot repKMDts the Holy Church, 
which u the conf^pUton of the fttithfnl, and the pole of 
thU ch»riut is th« croM of Chrut, which he bore npon hi* 
tboiililtTH, so that the aathor well rvprewnta him m dng- 
fring tilt- piili- with hia neck." The stktement that the craM 
wui mule of the tree uf knowledge is foanded on ma old 
lef^nd. Wlu-n Adun wm dying, he tent hii ion Seth to 
the (iutlPD i>[ I'anidiie to bring him watoe drop* of the Oil 
uf the mercy of 4iod. The uigel kt the gale lefuaed him 
ctitnuice, but gave him a hruich from the tree of knowledge, 
and told him to plftut it upon Adam't grave ; aad that, wben 
it Khould bear fruit, then should Adam receive the oil of 
(iiHl'i miToy. The bram-h grew into a tree, but never bore 
fruit till the jiasaion of Chriat ; but " of a bnutch of thia 
tree and of other wood," laja Buti, ■■ the croM wm made, 
and fniiii that timnch wai ■uipeoded such iweet fruit as the 
body of our l><ird ietu* Chriat, and then Adam and other 
taintji had the <iil of mercy, inaimuch as they were taken 
from l.imbo aiul led by Ctuut into eternal life." 

On this legend Calderon foondi in part ki« Anto Sacta- 
menlal. El Arbol del mrjor Fnito, in whieh the wood of the 
tree flnt «crTFn to build a bridge over the brook KedroD for 
the IJueen of Sheba tu pass, and afterwards i* made into tk» 

Si. In the month of [-'ebruaij, when the aon is in the eoo- 
stelUtion uf the Fiskeii. Dante bere gives it the title of the 
Lawa, the Itoach or MulleL 

r>S. The red and while of the apple-bloeMma ii lymbolieal 
of the blood and water which Huwed from the wound in 
Christ's Ride. At b-ast so thinks VellutellL 

Itiiskin. Aforf. Painlert, III. L-J6, says : '• Some three 
am>w-t)lghts farther up into the wood we come to a tall 
tm; which is at tint barren, but, after some little time, 
visibly opens into Howera, of a color ' leas than that of rosea, 
but mure than that of violets.' It certainly would not he 
poasible, in words, to come nparer to the dtjinilion of Uw 
exart hue which Dante meant, — that of the apple-bloaaom. 
Had ho employed any simple color-phrase, as a ' pale piak,' 
or 'violet pink,' or any other such combined aifiwioQ, be 
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BtiUecmldnotliaTeooinpletelygotattliedelioieyof tlift bae ; 
he might perhaps have indicated its kind, but not its tender^ 
ness ; bat by taking the rose-leaf as the type of the delicste 
red, and then enfeebling this with the Tiolet gray» he gcCs^ 
as closely as language can carry him, to the oompleia raa- 
dering of the vision, though it is eyidently felt by him to be 
in its perfect beauty ine&ble ; and rightly so felt, for cl all 
lovely things which grace the springtime in our fair teiB^ 
perate zone, I am not sure but this bloasoming of the appls 
tree is the fairest." 

65. The eyes of Argus, whom Mercury lulled ■ sleep by 
telling him the story of Syrinx, and then put to death. 

Ovid, Met I., Dryden's Tr. : — 

WhOe HennM piped, and ■mif , and told lib tili^ 
Tbe keeper** winking eyee began to fail. 
And drowiy tlomber on tbe Uda to creep ; 
THI all tbe watcbman waa at lengtb aileep. 
TbenaooQ tbe god bisTcrfce and aong eupptiirt, 
And witb bla powerful rod co ulif i n ed ble rail| 
WitboQt deUy bia crooked falcbion drew, 
And at one latal atroke tbe keeper alew. 

73. The Transfiguration. The passage in the Sm§ 9f 
SoUmum iL 3, '^ As the apple-tree among the trees of thi 
wood, so is my beloved among the sons," is interpreted m 
referring to Christ ; and Dante here calls the Tfemnifigan* 
tion the blossoming of that tree. 

77. Matthew xvii. 5 : '^ While he yet spake, behcOd, a 
bright cloud overshadowed them : and, behold, a 
of the cloud, which said. This is my beloved Son, in 
I am well pleased ; hear ye him. And when the disciphi 
heard it, they fell on their face, and were sore afraid. Aad 
Jesus came and touche<l them, and said. Arise, and be not 
afraid. And when they had lifted up their eyes, thej saw 
no man, save Jesus only." 

82. Matilda. 

08. The seven Virtues holding the seven golden 
sticks, or the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

112. The descent of the eagle upon the tree ii 
preted by Buti as the persecution of the Christians bj tha 
Emperors. The rending of the bark of the tree ia tha 
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"bnkUiig <bwB of tht vimtaimj a^ fcrtitada cf Mf 
mm " I ths Mdiiimm ■» " TiitaMa (iwiimJw <w fn^m," 
ud tha DBw (mtw, " Um nitnow dsadi that bolj man had 
begna to do, aod which »u« iateinvtad bf that* pMii 

eation*.'* 

116. BaU Mfi; "Thk dMorat of the Mgk vpoa tha 
ehuiot and ttw amititig it maaa tha panaeatka «f tha 
Holf Chnnli ami of tha Chriatiaaa hj tha Empatoca, aa Kp- 
pean in the chroaielaa down to tfaa tima of CcaNtaatiaa." 

119. The fox U Hetear- 

136. The gift ot Coortaatiaa to tha Chn^ /i/. XDL 
126: — 



131. Mahomet. Rtvdatkn ziL 3 : ** And tbai* a^paand 
another wonder in heaven ; and, behold, a great »d dra(aai 
having aeven heada and Ian horai, and •evaa erowaa spea 
hi* haada. And hia tail dnw tha tlurd part of the alan «C 
heaven, and did cast them to the earth." 

IM. Thew aeven haada, nj the Ooimo and olhaia, "da* 
note the MTen deadly aina." Bat BiagioU, following Bat^ 
aa7« : " There u do donU that theae heads and the bens 
tepreaent the tame Uiat we have aaid in Canto XIX. of tha 

hftno; namelj, the ten bona, tha Tea Vm aailiiwla «< 

God ; and the seven heada, tha Savaa SaetamaaAa of tha 
ChuNh." Never waa there a wider differenee of farti^ 
pntatioo. The contart oertainlj favoc* the flrrt. 

150. Pope Boniface the Eighth. 

152. Philip the Fourth of Ftanea. For Ua iibaiantw aaa 
Canto XX. Note 43. 

136. Thi* allndee to the maltrHtment of Bonibea bf tha 
troop* of Philip at Alagna. Sea Canto XX. Note 87. 

109. The removal of tte P^mI Sea bom Bona to 

The principal points of tba allegarj of tbia eaato MMf 
be annuned ap as follows. Tha trinmphal datioti tta 
Chnrch ; tha seven NrmpU, the Vlitaes Caidbal ml 
Evangelieal ; tha aavan -rH*"**-^. Oa htm ^lli id lh» 
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Holy Spirit ; the tree of knowledge. Room ; th» Esgle, tke 
Imperial power ; tlie Fox, heiesj ; the Dngoo, MakoaeC ; 
the ■bamelefls whore. Pope Boniiioe the Eighth ; and tk» 
y^^, Philip the Fair of Fxanee. 

CANTO XXXnL 

1. In thia emnto Dmnte is made to drink of tlia mar 
Eiinoe, the memory of things good. 

Piolm Izdx., heginning : ** O God, the heathen are eoae 
into thine inheritance ; thy holy temple haTe they deiled." 
The three ETangelical and four Cardinal Virtoes chant this 
psalm, alternately responding to each other. 

7. When their singing was ended. 

10. John xvL 16 : '^ A little while, and ye shall 
me : and again, a little while, and ye shall see me ; 
I go to the Father.** 

In order to make the lines rhythmical, the Latin 
most he chanted with an eqoal emphasis on eaeh tyllahle. 

15. Dante, Matilda, and Statins. 

27. As in Canto XXXI. 7 : — 

My facnltlM wvre in to n y f t confuiAoB, 
That the voice mored, bot loooer wm tstlaet 
Than bj its ocfana It wm Mt at largs. 



34. Is no longer what it was. Revelation rfiL 8 : * TVs 
beast that thou sawest was, and is not.** 

36. In the olden time in Florence, if an asseiiBin aoaU 
contrive to eat a sop of bread and wine at the graTO of tha 
murdered man, within nine days after the morder, he wia 
free from the vengeance of the family ; and to prevaiil 
they kept watch at the tomb. There lb no evading the 
geance of God in this way. Such is the interpretation d 
thiit passage by all the old commentators. 

37. The Roman Empire shall not always be withonl ■• 
Emperor, as it was then in the eyes of Dante, who o o — U d 
the ** German Albert,** Alberto tedesco^ as no Emperar, b»> 
cauM he never came into Italy. See the appeal to 
Canto VI. 96, and the malediction, because he soffered 

ThegnrdenoC the cn^^rt to be 
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43. The Romut numenb nukiDg DVX, or I,Mtder. Tbe 
ftlliuiun in to Ilenr^ of Lniemburgh, id whom D»nt« plaoed 
fail hiiiwn uf the reitontioa of the ImperUl power. Ha 
WW thf EuccesMir of the (jeniuui Albert of tbe preceding 
ll<itr, afti-r bd iutirregiiuiii uf one feftr. He died in 1312, 
ihurtly after hu coroution in Home. See Canto VI. 
Nolo il7. 

Villani, though ■ (iuelf, pajs thu tribute of reaped to hi* 
nii-iiiory, IdHik IX. Ch. 1 : " He wm wim and jiut and ft»- 
cinuH. valiiuit in arms, dignified, and catbolio ; and altbongb 
(if luw I'dtate in lineage, be w« of * niagnaiiunou* heftft, 
fcorvd auil riMluubted, and if be bad Uved looger, he wooU 
havr i]i>iit' ffrrat thinf^." 

Whtn Ilenrr entered Italj b September, 1310, Dsnto 
h>iit«nr<l til ntn-t him, full of faith aud hope. Whether tbia 
intrrvii-w took plaee at Siua, Turin, or Milan, is uncertain { 
nor ii> thrn- any n-ourd of it, eicvpt the alluuon in tbe fol- 
lowing citrart from a lotter of Dante, " written in Tiuoanj, 
at the Murvcfl of tbe Amo, on the 14tb of Ma;, 1311, in the 
Hnt vear of the hnppj joamej of tbe diTine Henry into 
Italy." Dante wiu dinappoiatt-d that hii hero ahould linger 
DO lung in tbe Uiiiibard townii, and wished him to march at 
ont-e Bgoiniit Hoivnoe, the monnter "that driukcth neither 
of ihe bi-aiUung I'u, dot of tby Tyber." In thii letter, Mr. 
(irpoue'n Tr., hf «ay!i : — 

'*Tbe inlieriUiiec of peace, as tbe unmcnM lore of God 
witnmwth, wM left us, that in the marrellooa (weetneM 
thereof our hani witrfaiv might be aoftened, and by tbe nw 
thereof we might <leserve thu joy* of our triumphant coun- 
try. But the hatred of the ancient and implacable enemy, 
who cTer and secretly layeth snares for human prosperity, 
— diiinheriting some of those who were willing, — impi- 
inialv, in the atnence of our protector, despoiled us also, wbo 
wrt*> unwilling. Wherefore we wept lung by tbe nTors of 
mnfusiiin, and incessantly implored the protection of the 
ju.'tt king, to scatter the satellites of the erael tjiut, aad 
restore us to our just rights. Aud when thou, mcceaeor a{ 
Cie<ar and of Augustus, eroesing tbe ebaiu of the fl jMiiiiiiiw, 
brougbt back the venerable Tarpeian ensigns, oar long i^h- 
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ings straightwrny oeased, the f oontaini of our teui wero 
stayed, and a new hope of a better age, like a son aoddealy 
risen, shed its beams over T4itinin. Then many, 
forth into jubilant tows, sang with Man the 
reign, and the return of the Virgin. 

M But since our sun (whether the ferror of deaira 
it, or the aspect of truth) is already belieTed to ha^e de- 
layed, or is supposed to be going back in his ooone^ as if a 
new Joshua or the son of Amos had commanded, w<e ave 
compelled in our uncertainty to doubt, and to break forth m 
the words of the Forerunner : ' Art thou he that ahoold 
come, or look we for another ? * And although the fury of 
long thirst turns into doubt, as is its wont, the things whkli 
are certain because they are near, neTertheless we belieTe 
and hope in thee, asserting thee to be the minister of God, 
and the son of the Church, and the promoter of the F^tnaa 
glory. And I, who write as well for myself as for nlheri, 
when my hands touched thy feet and my lips perfoimad 
their office, saw thee most benignant, as beeometh tha Imp»> 
rial majesty, and heard thee most clement Then mj spiiift 
exulted within me, and I silently said to myself, ' Behold 
the lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world.* ** 

Dante, Par, XXX. 133, sees the crown and throoe 
await the << noble Henry " in the highest heaTen : — 

On tluU great throoe on which thliM ejoa wn flzad 

For th« crown's wakm wlrfAj pteoed vpoa It, 

Before thoa aQpiMet tX this weddinc feeit, 
BhAlI ait the aool (that is to he Aoffnatve 

On earth) of noble Henry, who shall ooae 

To reform Italy ere she be prepared. 

47. Themis, the daughter of Coelus and Terra, wlioae 
cle was famous in Attica, and who puzzled Denealios 
Pyrrha by t<'lling them that, in order to repeople the 
after the deluge, they must throw ^ their mother's boBM 
hind them." 

The Sphinx, the famous monster bom of Chimsim* 
having the head of a woman, the wings of a bird, the body 
of a dog, and the paws of a lion ; and whose riddlei, ** Whsl 
animal walks on four legs in the morning, on two ai waam^ 
and on three at night ? '' so puzzled the Iliebani, that Kkf 
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CrroD offerpd his crown mm] hi* <Uii^lcr Joeaitk to mij cmm 
wbu abuuld solve it, uid so free the laod of the Baeanifort- 
•hlt- uKiimtfr ; a fu*t •ccompUalied hj <£dipu kppkraotlj 
without iiiUL-h difficulty. 

41), 'i1ii' N'aiadeii having undertaken to tolTe the eniginu 
of oraclvn, 'ItH-mi*, iiftcndnl, sent forth a wild bemst to rar- 
%gv llic tl(H'k> and (Wlds of the Thebuis ; tbough why thoy 
■liiitild hnve bii-n hrld aoeauntablB for the doing* uf the 
Niuiuli's u not very obvious The tradition is founded at % 
pawuigi; in tJvid, Mtt. VII. 757 : — 

CumlH Xttoda dod MallKt* |>tO(a 

Ueuuiut uid other critict mj IhU the lines tboold n«d, 
CwuUuL 

rvfrrriiif; lo C}:<tipus, son of Iaiiu. But Rom Hormndjt 
inaiuljuuit ibe olil rvMlin);, and says there is antfcority in 
PaiisaninH fur making the Natadea inl«rpret«n of oracka. 
M. Capiat de Manriipie : — 



A?. Fit«t by the l^aRle, who rent its bwk and leavet ; 
thi'n by the pant, who bore awaj the chariot which bad 
bi«ii Imiinil to it. 

Gl. TIk- Hin of .\dani. and the death of Christ. 

f>>. Wiili-iilof; at the toji, iostau] of diminishing npward 
like ollxr trv.-!i. 

TiK. The Kl<w ill a river in Tuscany, nxinf; in the nountaina 
near Coltc. and flowing northward into the Amo, between 
Flon-oce anil Hiia. ItH wnten liave the power of iDerusting 
ur ]H'lrifying anything left in them. " This power of inenw- 
talion." My< Covino, Ihtrriz. flfog. deW Ilalia, "i* enpeciallj 
numiri'-l a liltlc uhnve Ciille, where a great pool niabM im> 
pFiiioiulv fn)m the kt"""*'" 

(ill. If tlie vain thouf^hts thou hast been immeraed in hftd 
not pelritli>d lh>v. and the pleasure of them stained thee ; if 
thou hadit not lieen 
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long. Id thin meadow tbey laj down and ilrpt ; for bera 
they mifctit lis down ufelj. Wbon tbej awoke, tbej gath- 
ered BgHin uf tlu fniita uf tlie trees, aad dimnk again of tlw 
water uf the riTer, and tlieo lay down again t« tle«p.'' 
ViQ. Sir ilubn Denhaui luiyi : — 

Tbt »» ni M« > cwilUl w« noln at lurt 

11.'). Th«' U«t wuni ID thia diriuoD of the poem, M b the 
other two, ia the luggeative word "^Un." 



ILLUSTRATIONS 



THE HERO AS POET. 
From Heroes and Hero Worship, bj ThooiM Cailyle. 



Many yolumes have been written by way of 
on Dante and his Book ; yet, on the whole, with no 
result. His biography is, as it were, irrecoverably lott for 
OS. An unimportant, wandering, sorrow-stricken man, not 
much note was taken of him while he lived ; and the 
of that has vanished, in the long space that now ii 
It is five centuries since he ceased writing and living hmw%. 
After all commentaries, the Book itself is mainly what wm 
know of him. The Book, — and one might add that Pot^ 
trait commonly attributed to Giotto, which, looking on it, 
you cannot help inclining to think genuine, whoever did it. 
To me it is a most touching face ; perhaps, of all fi 
I know, the most so. Lonely there, painted as on 
with the simple laurel wound round it ; the deathlcM 
row and pain, the known victory which is also deathle» ; ^ 
significant of the whole history of Dante ! I think it it Ikn 
moumfulest face that ever was painted from reality ; •■ 
altogether tragic, heart-aifecting face. There is in it, M 
foundation of it, the softness, tenderness, gentle 
as of a child ; but all this is as if congealed into sharp 
tradiction, into abnegation, isolation, proud, hopeless 
A soft, ethereal soul looking out so stem, im] 
grim-trenchant, as from imprisonment of thick-ribbed ien I 
Withal it is a silent pain too, a silent, scornful one : the lip 
is curled in a kind of godlike disdain of the thing tlmt is 
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eatinfc out hu hewt, — u if it w«re witlud * atimtt, iaaig. 
■uHckot tliini;>, u if be whom it bad power to toitim and 
aLnuigle were gtvUer thaa iL The Uae of one wboUjr in 
protritt, umI life-loug, unHirrenderiiig battle, kgainit th0 
v»rlil. AffectioD all converted into indignation ; an iiD- 
pbu-able indi^oatiun ; alow, equable, tilent, like tbat of * 
(^k1 I 'Dif eyo toi), it looks out aa in a kind of turprtM, a 
kiiHl of in(|uii7, Wlij tbe world wan of inck a tort ? Tkia 
in Paiite : so be lookx, tbi* "Tuice of ten ailent centnriai," 
and Rin^ us " hii nijstio, unfathomable tODg." 

Tbu little tbat we know of Dante'a Life corteapoada w«U 
enuuRb with thin Hurtnit and tbia Itook. He waa bom at 
Klon'ucF, in tlie upper claaa of aociety, in tbe jear 126S. 
Itin ^duration waa tbc beat then going ; much acbool-dirin- 
ity. Arulotclcan lugii?, some LjUin claiaiea, — no inconaida^ 
able iiiiii},'lit intu certain prorincea of thinga ; and Daat*) 
wilb fain oanieiit, intelligent nature, we need not doubt, 
teamed better tban moat all that waa leamable. He baa a 
clear, cultivated unileratandiug, and of great aubtletf i tlua 
bcbt fruit of education bo bad conthTed to realiie from 
tlieae Kholaatiea. He knowa accuiatelj and well what Um 
rloBC to him ; but In auch a time, without printed booka Qt 
frve interi-ourte, he could not know well what waa diataot : 
the Htnall, clear light, miMt luminoua for what ia near, 
breaka itaelf into aingular cMiaroKvro striking on what ia Car 
off. Thia waa Uantc'a learning from the achoob. In lift^ 
be bad gone through tliB uaual destiniea ; — been twice oat 
rampaiguing aa a auldier (or the Florentine atate ; been am 
embaiwy ; bad in hia thirtj-flftb year, by natural gradatioa 
of talent and aervice, become one of tbe chief magiatiatea 
of Florence. He bad met in bojhood a certain Beatrice 
I'ortiuari, a beaatiful little girl of bia own age and rank, 
and groarn up thenceforth in partial aigfat of her, in aofna 
dixtant interooorae with her. All readers know bia gnct' 
ful, affecting account of thia ; and then of their being 
parted ; of her being wedded to another, and of her death 
aouD after. She makea a great figure in Dante'a Poena ; 
■eema to bare made a great figure in hia life. Of all beiaga 
it might wem aa if ahe, held ap*tt fnu bim, Car a|Mtt at 
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last in tlie dim Eternity, were the only one he had erer witli 
hii whole strength of affection loTed. She died : Daato 
himself was wedded ; but it seems not happily, far fraoi 
happily. I fancy, the rigoroos, earnest man, with his 
excitabilities, was not altogether easy to make happy. 

We will not complain of Dante's miseries : had all 
right with him as he wished it, he might hare been Pkior, 
Pode8tl^ or whatsoeyer they call it, of Flofence, weU a^ 
cepted among neighbors, — and the world had wanted <nm 
of the most notable words erer spoken or sung. Fkmaea 
would have had another prosperous Lord Mayor ; and tha 
ten dumb centuries continued voiceless, and the ten other 
listening centuries (for there will be ten of them and more) 
had no Dimna Cammedia to heart We will eomplain of 
nothing. A nobler destiny was appointed for this Dante ; 
and be, struggling like a man led towards death and craci- 
flzion, could not help fulfilling it. Give kim the choice of hit 
happiness I He knew not, more than we do^ what «M 
really happy, what was really miserable. 

In Dante's Priorship, the Guelph-Ghibelline, Biandii*Kaii» 
or some other confused disturbances, rose to such a Imight, 
that Dante, whose party had seemed the stronger, waa with 
his friends cast unexpectedly forth into banishment ; dnnmad 
thenceforth to a life of woe and wandering. His ptu|i e Ky 
was all confiscated, and more ; he had the fleroeat tmXmg 
that it was entirely imjust, nefarious in the sight of God 
and man. He tried what was in him to get reinatalad; 
tried even by warlike surprisal, with arms in hii 
but it would not do ; bad only had become woiae. 
is a record, I believe, still extant in the Florenoe Arehiva% 
dooming this Dante, wheresoever caught, to be burnt aim. 
Burnt alive f so it stands, they say : a very coriooa 
document. Another curious document, some 
number of years later, is a Letter of Dante's to the 
tine Magistrates, written in answer to a milder propoaal of 
theirs, that he should return on condition of apologudnf and 
paying a fine. He answers, with fixed, stem prida : *■ If 
I cannot return without calling myself guilty, I wiU 
return, nunijuafn revertar** 
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K»r Duite tli^ra wmi now no hoim in Uiii world. lie w«n- 
dpn-il friini patron to patnin, from place t« pUce ; proving, 
in hui iiwu liittvr wonlii, " How hard is tbo p«th, Come i duro 
caitf," This wrrtchi-d hn nut clmrful companj. Dknte, 
ptKir luid tuuiiiihiHl, with bi» proud, eammt naturv, with hii 
huhhIt huniim, wiut nut a man to cuuciliate men. Fetrarcb 
n-[Hirt« iif him, that heini; at Can ilvlU Scala'ii court, aod 
blaiiicil <inf ilaT fur hui j^lmnu and taciturnity, he answered 
in ii<> iMurli(T-lik<> way. Delia Svala stuud amouf; his coar> 
tivm, with iniiiicii and buffooni (ntbulonet ac kulriana) niak* 
in^ liini iM'ortily tatrrj ; when, tununj; to I>snt(>, bo aaid ; 
" In it not Ntninp-, now, that this poor tool should iiiak« hinn 
M'lf M> cnlcrtainiuf; ; whilu you, a wise man, sit tlier« day 
after day, anil liavi- nothing to aniuse us with at all ? " Duito 
answi-ml bitterly ; " Nu, ni>t iitrBngt- ; jrour Iligbaess ia 
to nfollcct the proverb. Like to Litt" ; — given the antiMr, 
the amiiiwu luuxt alwj bo given I Such a man, with hij 
proud, nilciit ways, with his sarcasmii and sorrows, was not 
made tii Kuccccd at cuurt. By dugrees, it came to be evi- 
dent to him that ho had no longer any reKting-place, or hope 
of lii-ni-llt, in (liii earth. The ewrthly world had vast him 
forth. In wiuidfr ; no living heart In love him now ; for his 
■on- niiwricB tht-rp wan no Holace here. 

Thi> deopcr nalumlly would the Ktemal World impress 
itself on him ; that awful rvalitr over whivb, after all, Uus 
Time-wurUI, with its l-1urvDPf« and huiiubmenta, only flatters 
as an imrrnl shndnw. KlorFni>e thou shall never see : bat 
Hell and I'urgatory and Heaven (hoti shalt surely see I 
What i>i Florence, Can delta Seals, and the World and Lifo 
allogr-ther ? Ktkkkitv : thither, of a truth, nut elsewhither, 
art Ih.Hi and all things txniDd t Tbe great aoul of Dante, 
hiitni-li-w im I'arth, iiinde its bunic more and mure in that 
awful olbt'r world. Naturally his thoughts broodi'd on that, 
as on ihe one fart important for him. Bodied or bodilesa, 
it M the one fact ini|>ortant fur all roen : but to Dante, in 
that age, it was liodird in tiled certainly of scieotiflc tliape ; 
he no more doubted of that MalfMgf Pool, that it all by 
there with its gloomy t'ircles, with iu alti guai, and that b* 
himself should see it, than we doubt that wa slKwld MS Cos- 
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stantinople if we went thither. Dante'a heut, long flifed 
with this, brooding oyer it in speechleis thought and awe, 
hursts forth at length into ** mTstic, nnfathommble bob^ " ; 
and this his Divine Comedy, Uie most xemarkaUe of all 
modem Books, is the result. It most have been a great 
solacement to Dante, and was, as we ean see, a ptwid 
thought for him at times, that he, here in exile, ooidd do 
this work ; that no Florence, nor no man or men, coold 
hinder him from doing it, or eren much help him in 
it. He knew too, partly, that it was great ; the 
man could do. " If thou follow thy star, Se tu Btgm htm 
Stella/* — so could the Hero, in his forsakenness, in hia 
treme need, still say to himself : " Follow thou thy 
shalt not fail of a glorious haven f " The labor of writiag; 
we find, and indeed could know otherwise, was great and 
painful for him ; he says, This Book " which has made ■• 
lean for many years.'* Ah yes, it was won, all of it» wilh 
pain and sore toil, — not in sport, but in grim eameat. Hii 
Book, as indeed most good Books are, has been writteny ia 
many senses, with his heart's blood. It is his whole history, 
this Book. He died after finishing it ; not yet Tery old, at 
the age of fifty-six ; — broken-hearted rather, as is said. 
He lies buried in his death-city Rarenna : Hie eiamdeit 
DanUt patriis extarris ab orris. The Florentines begged 
back his body, in a century after; the RaTenna pei^la 
would not give it. " Here am I Dante laid, shot out fros 
my native Hhorcs." 

I said, Dante's Poem was a Song : it is Tieck who oaDs il 
** a myotic, unfathomable Song " ; and such is literally Um 
character of it. Coleridge remarks very pertinently 
where, that wherever you find a sentence musically 
of true rhythm and melody in the words, there is 
deep and good in the meaning too. For body and soul, 
and idea, go strangely together here as everywhere, 
we said before, it was the Heroic of Speech I All old 
Homer's and the rest, are authentically Songs. I woold i^, 
in striftnesA, that all right PofUis are ; that 
not ntng is properly no Poem, but a piece of 
into jingling lines, — > to the great injury of the 
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the fnv>t grief of tlie trader, (or most part I What w* 
wmnt b> get M ia the lAougkl the nun had, if he had any : 
why khould be twint it into jiti|{le, if he conld ipAkk it out 
plainly ? It ii odIj when the heart of him im rapt into trua 
paiwion iif lupUidy, and the very tone* of htiD, aocordiag to 
Cull-ridge's remark, become miuiieal by the greatacu, depth, 
and luiisic of hi« thoughts, that we can gire him right to 
rfaynio nnd ring ; that we call him a Poet, and listen to him 
aM thr Heroic of Speaken, — whose speech it Song. Pr^ 
trndrn to thli are many ; and to an earnest reader, I doubt, 
it is fur most part a Tcry melancholy, not to say an ia* 
tup|>ort]iblc businoM, that of reading rhyme 1 Rhyme that 
hod an inward necessity to be rhymed ; — it oa^t to hare 
told u« plainly, without aiiy jingle, what it was aiming aL 
1 would ailvisp all men who can speak their thuagfat, not to 
sing it ; li> undentand that, in a serious time, among seiiona 
men, tliere is no Tocation in them for singing iL Precisely 
as wc love the true sung, and are charmed by it as by somo- 
thlng divine, so shall we hate the false song, and account it 
a mere wooden nuiiie, a thing hollow, supertiuons, altogether 
an insincare and offensive thing. 

I give Dante my highest praise when I say of his Divatt 
Conm/y that it is, in all senses, genuinely a Song. In the 
Tery sound of it there is a canlo/mui ; it proceeds aa bf 
a chant. Tlie langiuige, his simple Una rima, doobtleM 
helped him in tliis. One reads along naturally with a aoft 
of litl. Hut I add, that it could not be otherwise ; for tha 
essence and material of the work are themselves rhythmlo. 
Its depth, and rapt passiun and sincvrity, makes it mnsieal ; 
— gu liffp enough, there is music everywhere. A true iu- 
wani symmetry, what one calls an architectural harmony, 
reigns in it, proportionates it all : architectural ; wbicb alao 
partakes of the charaeter of music. The three kingdiimi, 
In/tmo, Puri/atorio, I'araditn, look out on one another like 
compartments of a great edifice ; a great supernatural worid- 
calhedral, piled np there, stem, solemn, awful ; Danlc'a 
World of Souls t It i.% at bottom, the (inrrresf of aO 
Poem* ; sincerity, here tuu, wc find to be the meaann ol 
worth. It came deep out of the aatbor's hewt «< beaiti ; 
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and it goes deep, Aod throagfa long genentioiis, into oms. 
The people of Verona, when they saw him on the itreetii 
nfled to say : ^ Eccovi V uom ck* e stato alT Ii^errto^ Sae^ 
there is the man that was in Hell I ** Ah, yes, he had 
been in Hell ; — in Hell enough, in long, seyere sorta 
straggle ; as the like of him is pretty snre to hare 
Commedias that come out divine are not aooomplisbed 
wise. Thought, trae labor of any kind, highest rirtoe il- 
self, is it not the daughter of Pain? Born as out of tka 
black whirlwind ; trae effort^ in fact, as of a captiTO sti«^ 
gling to free himself : that is Thought In all ways wo aio 
'<to become perfect through suffering.** — But, as I say, bo 
work known to me is so elaborated as this of Daate's. Il 
has all been as if molten, in the hottest furnace of his sooL 
It had made him " lean " for many years. Not the general 
whole only ; every compartment of it is worked out, witfc 
intense earnestness, into truth, into clear risnality. Eack 
answers to the other ; each fits in its place, like a marbb 
stone accurately hewn and polished. It is the soul of Daali^ 
and in this the soul of the Middle Ages, rendered foraver 
rhythmically visible there. No light task ; a right intaan 
one : but a task which is done. 

Perhaps one would say, intensity, with the much that d^ 
pends on it, is the prevailing character of Dante's gonni. 
Dante does not come before us as a large catholic miad i 
rather as a narrow, and even sectarian mind : it b partly tka 
fruit of his age and position, but partly too of his own a^ 
ture. His greatness has, in all senses, concentred itself h 
fiery emphasis and depth. He is world-great not 
he is world-wide, but because he is world-deep. Thio«|^ 
all objects he pierces as it were down into the heart of Bo- 
ing. I know nothing so intense as Dante. Consider, for 
example, to begin with the outermost development of Ida 
intensity, consider how he paints. He has a great power of 
vision ; seizes the very type of a thing ; presents that and 
nothing more. Tou remember that first view he geta of tha 
Hall of Dite : red pinnacle, red-hot cone of iroa 
throuf^h the dim immenftity of gloom ; so vivid, so 
risible at once and forever I It is an emblem of the 
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geniiu of Dmntc. Then U a brcTitj, an abrupt pKciaion in 
bini : Tiu-'itui ia nut briefer, mora roiideiuetl ; kod then ia 
Dante it wrmii a natunJ cundvuMtion, apootaiiefiDa tu tlio 
iiuiii. Oni- HiTiiliDR word ; and then there u silence, nothing 
nxirv luiid. Hill ailence ia more eloquent than wurdt. It ia 
otninKi- with what a «haq>, det-iHive gmx he anatchea tho 
Inii- liki-iuwt of a inatti^r ; cut* into the matter ai with a 
|H-ii <>[ lire, llutiui, tho bliuterinf; |[iant, rollapaea at Vir- 
f^il'K n-liuke ; It !■ " aa the Rail* link, IIil- uiaat beio^ aud- 
di-nly brtiki-ii." Ur that poor Bnmetto, with the alio tupttto, 
" tiu'i- liaitil," parelml bruwn and lean ; and the " fiery 
■now" tliat {»lh> on them there, a "fiery anow without 
wind," kIow, delibi-nitf , nevcr-endinf; I Or the li<la of Ihoae 
Tonibti ; Mjuarv nareophaii^iiiea, in that ailent diiD-bamiog 
IIclI, oat'h with its Soul in torment ; the lid* laid open 
there ; they an- to bv Khiit at thv l>«j of Judgment, throuf^ 
Ktcniity. AikI Iiuw Fariiuta rineii ; and how Caraleanta 
falln — at bcarinf; of hii Sun, and the pait tenie "futt" 
The very nuivemf nta in Ihuitc hnte ■uiurthing brief ; nwift, 
dii'iitivr, alinuat niilitary. It in of the inmcmt e*ienc« of hia 
^■ninn ihi* sort of ]>aitilin^. The Aery, swift Italian ustim 
of the man, m> nilt'nt, pansionate, with its (pick abmpt 
movenienta, it* silent " pale »£«>," speaks itaelf in tbeae 

For thou(;h thLi of painting is one of the outennoet derel- 
opmt>ntfl of a miui. it comes like all else from the eaaential 
faeiilly of him ; it i* physiognomiiTal of the whole man. 
Find s man whiMe words paint you ■ likeness, yoa hare 
fouml a man wi>rlh something ; mark his manner of doing 
it, as very iliaraetfHiitir of him. In the first [ilace, he eoold 
not have discerned (h<' object at all, <>r seen the vital type of 
it, unless he bad, wliat we may call, iipnpalkarH with it, — 
had HVinpathy in him lo bestow im olijei-tn. He must havB 
been sinvrr sIhiiii ii tm ; sincere and syui(iathetie ; a maa 
without worth ninnot pie you the likeness of any object ; 
he dwells in vague outwardness, fallacy and trivial heanay, 
almut all objects. And imWd may we not say that intell«rt 
altogether eipr«sst-s itself in this power of diae«nuBg what 
an object is ? Whataoever of faonlty » nwa'i uind IM^ 
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tlwt Rtcm, Mir«-*addened he«rt I Ttwae longingi of bit lo- 
wutLi Ilia Bektrice ; their meeting together in the Paradito ; 
bis KaziiiK in ber pur« tnuuSffuivd eye*, b«r thst hul been 
puritii-d liy ilratb to lung, icparmted from bim mi far : — ooe 
liki-nH it t<i the ttm% of angvli ; it ii BmoDg the pureit □!• 
tt'nuircij lA nffi-vtiuD, pcrhapa the very purv*t that cTer eatua 
out of a buuuui voul. 

Fur (ho intentt, l>ant« i« iDt«DM in all things ; be baa got 
iutu tliL' cHwnce uf alL Ilia intellectnal uaight, aa painter, 
on occasion too a« reaauoer, ia but the reault uf all othar 
BurtH of intenxitf. blorally great, above all, we mtiit call 
him ; it iH tlu- bi-ginning of aU. Ilia Korn, hii grief, are aa 
tnuiwvnili-nt an bia love ; — as, indeed, what are thejr but 
tbv inrrmr ur e^irtne of hi* love 7 " ^ /Ao Spiaetitti, td a' 
nentici tui, Hateful to Ciud and to the enemiea of God"; 
lofty scum, uiuippeamble ailent reprobation and avetsioti : 
" San mgiittuim di lor. We will nut speak uf iMern, look 011I7 
and paM." Or thiuk uf thia : "They have not the hopt to 
die. Not) Ami sprrania di morU." One day, it had riaen 
Kteruly benign on the icathed heart of Dante, that be, 
wretched, never- renting, wum aa be waa, woald fall aniBlj 
dir ; "that Destiny itself could not doom bim not to die." 
Such wonla arc in this man. For rigor, eameatneaa, nod 
dpplh be U not to be panJIeled in the modem world ; to 
•erk hill paralh'l we muni go intu the Hebrew Bible, and 
Utc with the antiijiic I'rophets there. 

I (III not Af^n-e with niiu'b modem eritieiam, in greatly 
pn'ferring the Inffmo to the two other parte of the Ditma 
CimmrilUi. Such preference belongs, I imagine, to our gen- 
eral Krninism of taMe, nnd in like to be a tnuaient feeling. 
Tlie Purgalario nnd Pantdito, espeeially the former, one 
w<Hild aliiimt day, is even more eirellent than it. It ia 
a noble thing that fW^orto, " Mountain of Purifloation'*; 
an emhh-m of the noblest conception of that age. If Sin 
ia (HI fatal, and Hell in luul must be so rigotons, awful, yet in 
Kepentant-e too is man piiriBed ; Repentance i* the gnwd 
Chriaiioo act. It is beautiful how Dante works it ooL IW 
trrmatar itrlV ondr, that "trembling" of the ocMa-wkvea 
under the first pure ^eam of noning, dawning afu Mi Uw 
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wmndering Two, ii m the type of ma altered mood. Hopo 
has now dawned ; neTcr-djing Hope, if in eomponj itiU 
with heaTj sorrow. The obscnre sojourn of dsnnaa and 
reprobate is under foot ; a soft breathing of penilcaeo 
mounts higher and higher, to the Throne of Merej itaelf. 
M Pray for me,** the denizens of that Moonfc of Fain nil my 
to him. ** Tell my GioTanna to pray for me,** my dnnghter 
GioTanna ; " I think her mother lores me no more ! " They 
toil painfoUy op by that winding steeps ^'bent down like 
corbels of a building," some of them, — emshed together 
so ** for the sin of pride " ; yet neTertheless in yearit in agns 
and eons they shall have reached the top, whieh is HeaTca's 
gate, and by Mercy shall have been admitted in. The joy 
too of all, when one has prevailed ; the whole Moantaia 
shakes with joy, and a psalm of praise rises, when oae aoal 
has perfected repentance, and got its sin and miaeiy lefl 
behind ! I call all this a noble embodiment of a tnie» mihla 
thought 

But indeed the Three compartments mutually support oaa 
another, are indiitpensable to one another. The Parotfiso^ a 
kind of inarticulate music to me, is the redeeming side of tha 
Inferno ; the Inferno without it were untrue. All three maha 
up the true Unseen World, as figured in the ChristiaBity ^i 
the Middle Ages ; a thing forever memorable, foreirer tiat 
in the essence of it, to all men. It was perhaps ilrliwtisl 
in no human soul with such depth of veracity as in this ^ 
Dante's ; a man sent to sing it, to keep it long mensorahla. 
Verii' notable with what brief simplicity he pauses oat of tha 
every-day reality, into the Invisible one ; and in the seeoad 
or third stanza, we find ourselves in the World of Spirits ; 
and dwell there, as among things palpable, indubitable I To 
Dante they were so ; the real world, as it is called, aad ili 
facts, was but the threshold to an infinitely higher Faet of 
a World. At bottom, the one was as /wlematural as tka 
other. Has not each man a soul ? lie will not aaly ba a 
Kpirit, but is one. To the earnest Dante it is all oae viiiWa 
fact ; he believes it, sees it ; is the Poet of it in virtae of 
that. Sincerity, I say again, is the saving merit» bow as 
always. 




THE HERO AS POET 8T8 

Dante's Hall, PaifrtoiT, PuadiM, u* ft ^Btbol vltU, •■ 
«ntbl«matie wprwalatiM td Ui Baliaf aboat tUi Uhthm: 
— Mine Critie m ■ fnhua age, Uks thcMa SeaadiBaTias tmm 
the other daj, who haa eeaaml altogetbtr to tUafc aa Duto 
did, may find tbii too all an " AUagorr," pariapa mm idla 
Allegory I It U a ■ablime ambadiment, oar iiiHIiiiim), of 
the MMil uf Chriatianitj. It «ipr—i aa in hoga warid-«jda 
architectaiml einblema, bow ihs Chriitiaa Danta fait Good 
and EtU to be the two polar eleiMBta of thU Ciaatiea, oa 
which it all tnnu ; that theaa two differ not I7 prrftrMHtf 
of one to the other, bat \fj ineaapatihtli^ afaaoUla aal !■- 
finite ; that the ooe ia exeellant aad Ugb aa li^ aad 
IlesTen, the other hideooa, black aa Gehanaa aad the Fit 
of Ilrll I ETcrlaating Juatiee, yet with Panitaaea, wilk 
ererla^Ung Pity, — all Chriitiauiam, aa Daal* aad tha Mid- 
dle Agt* had it, ia emblemed here. Emblemed : aad yet, aa 
I urged the other day, with what entire truth rf pwrpoia ; 
how nneouaciooa of any embleaiiug I Hell, Porgato^, Vta- 
adiw : theM tbingi were not f aih i oned aa emhlana ; waa 
there, in oar Modem European Hind, any tboogbt at bD of 
their being emblemi I Were they not iadnbitahla, awfol 
facta ; the whole beait of man taking them for pnetiaal^ 
true, all Natnre eTeiywher* eaaflnning them ? 80 ia it ak 
w&yi in tbeae thing*. Hen do not beliere in Allegaijr. Th* 
futnre Critie, whatever hia new tbonght m^ ba^ who e^ 
aiden thii of Dante to hare been all got up aa aa AQ^otj, 
will commit <Mie aotv miatake I — Fkgaaiam w« wcofwiwd 
M a Teraciooa expreanon of the Mmeat, aw«-atrank CaaUag 
of man towarda the Univaree ; Taraeiona, trae oaea, aad itOl 
not without worth for na. Bat vaA bare the diflaraaaa of 
I^waniam *t^ Chiiitianiam \ oat gnat diflaraaaa* ^a^ 
inn emblemed cbieBy the Opentiaaa of Nabn* ; tha im- 
tiuica, efforta, oombinatiowa, TieJaHtodaa ol things aal warn 
in tbia world : Chriatianiam embleated the Law of Hbmu 
Unty, the Uoral Iaw of Maa. Oae waa for the aaaaaaat 
natuv : a rade helplesa atteruiM of Oa J^ Tlnagkt af 
men, — the ehief reooguiaed virtne, Coaiage^ Saparioal^te 
Fear. The otherwaa not for tha a waan ai Batua,bi* fcr 
thamoviL WbtapccfiMakhMakifiatkatMtMipMk 
only I— 
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And 80 in this Dante, as we said, bad ten silent eentuies, 
in a very strange way, found a yoioe. The Dwma Camameim 
is of Dante's writing ; yet in tmth it belongs to ten Christian 
oentories, only the finishing of it is Dante's. So alwmyt. 
The craftsman there, the smith with that metal of lii% with 
these tools, with these cunning methods, — how little of aD 
he does is properly hi$ work I All past inTentive men work 
there with him ; — as indeed with all of us, in all things. 
Dante is the spokesman of the Middle Ages ; the ThonglA 
they lived by stands here, in everiasting music. These 
sublime ideas of his, terrible and beautiful, are the fmit ol 
the Christian Meditation of all the good men who had goas 
before him. Precious they ; but also is not ha precioos ? 
Much, had not be spoken, would haye been dumb ; not dead, 
yet living voiceless. 

On the whole, is it not an utterance, this mystic Song, aft 
once of one of the greatest human souls, and of the highesl 
thing that Europe had hitherto realized for itself ? CkE»> 
tianiwn, as Dante sings it, is another than Fsganism in the 
rude Norse mind ; another than << Bastard Christianioi * 
half articulately spoken in the Arab Desert, seven hondfid 
years before I — The noblest idea made real hitherto smnng 
men, is sung, and emblemed forth abidingly, by one of the 
noblest men. In the one sense and in the other, are va sni 
right glad to possess it ? As I calculate, it may last jet for 
long thousands of years. For the thing that is ntftered 
the inmost parts of a man's soul differs altogether 
is uttered by the outer part. The outer is of the day, 
the empire of mode ; the outer passes away, in swift 
changes ; the inmost is the same yesterday, to-day, 
ever. True souls, in all generations of the world, who look 
on this Dante, will find a brotherhood in him ; the deep ai^ 
cerity of his thoughts, his woes and hopes, will speak lifca* 
wise to their sincerity ; they will feel that this Dante too was 
a brother. Napoleon in Saint Helena is charmed with Ika 
genial veracity of old Homer. The oldest Hebrew 
under a vesture the most diverse from ours, does yet, 
he speaks from the heart of man, speak to all men's 
It is the one sole secret of continuing long 
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Dante, for dflpUi of rineeritr. ia Gk* aa uitiqiu Prophet 
too 1 hu wotdi, like theiis, come from hii Tnj bcait. On* 
need not wonder if it were predicted that hit PoemDUgUba 
tlic montenduring thing our Europe haa jet made; f<w notl^ 
ing to f ndures at a truly (poken word. All oatbedrali, fan- 
tiHcBlilies. brau and ttone, and outer anaa([eineBt ntrm mt 
Luting, are brief in comparison to an nnlathomable bearU 
iKiog liku tbit : one feeb aa if it mi^ aorriTe, atill of in^ 
portanc« to men, when theae bad all annk into new irreeog- 
oiiable combination*, and bad ceaaed indindnaJlj to ba. 



FWxD the Eaaji of T. B. Haeaalar. 

The begiiwing of the tlurtMntb ceotnry waa, aa K 
Telli baa remarked, the en of a great leTiral of thia •zttao^• 
dinar; iiTttem. The policy of Innocent, — the growth of 
the InquiaitioD and tbe mendicant ordeia, — the wnn againat 
the Albigenaea, tbe Pagani of tbe Rait, and tbe nnfortanata 
princex of tbe bouM of Swabia, agitated Italj daring tbe two 
following genentiona. In this point Danta waa completdf 
ander the influence of bia age. He «raa a man of a tnrfaad 
and Diclaachcitj apirit. In eariy jonth be had entertained ft 
atrong and unfortunate paauon, which, long after the death 
of ber whom be loved, continued to bannt him. DiaaipaticH, 
ambition, misfortunes, bad not effaced it. He waa not otdy 
a sincere, but a paasionate, believer. The Crimea and aboaea 
of the Church of Rome were indeed loathaome to him ; bat 
to all its doctrines and all its ritca be adhered with — **■— i- 
astie fundneaa and reneration ; and at length, driren from 
his native country, rednced to a titnation tbe moat painfnl to 
a man of his disposition, condemned to lean by eiperieaea 
that no food is so bitter as the bread of dependence, and no 
aaeent so painful aa the staircase of a patron, his wounded 
apirit took refuge in visionary devotion. Beatrioe, the a^ 
fragotten object of his early tendemesa, waa inveated by Ui 
imagination with gloriona and myaterioDa attribotaa ; iho 
was enthroned among the faighcat of tbe niiliiatial Uannky t 
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Almighty Wiadom had assigned to her the eaie of the mahl 
and onhapp J wanderer who had lored her with soeh a perfect 
loTe. Bj a confosion^ like that which often takes place m 
dreams, he has sometimes lost sight of her human natiirep 
and even of her personal existence, and seems to consider her 
as one of the attributes of the Deitj. 

But those religious hopes which had released the mind cf 
the sublime enthusiast from the terrors of death had not raa- 
dered his speculations on human life more cheerfnL TUt 
is an inconsistencj which maj often be obserred in men of a 
similar temperament He hoped for happiness bejond the 
grave : but he felt none on earth. It is from this eanse^ 
more than from any other, that bis description of Hearen is 
so far inferior to the Hell or the Purgatory. With the 
sions and miseries of the suffering spirits he feels a 
sympathy. But among the beatified he appears as one 
has nothing in conunon with them, — as one who is SiM^y^Mf 
of comprehending, not only the degree, but the natore cf 
their enjoyment. We think that we see him standing *— «^** 
those smiling and radiant spirits with that scowl of nnnttc^ 
able misery on his brow, and that curl of bitter *IS«*l*»»i on 
his lips, which all his portraits have preserved, and wfaieh 
might furnish Chantrey with hints for the head of his pi^ 
jected Satau. 

There is no poet whose intellectual and moral chanctcr 
are so closely connected. The great source, as it appean to 
me, of the power of the Divine Comedy is the strong bcBsf 
with which the story seems to be told. In this r e s pec t , ths 
only books which approach to its excellence are GolliTcr's 
Travel and Robinson Crusoe. The solemnity of his asiCT- 
erationA, the consistency and minuteness of his details, tki 
cnmositness with which he labors to make the reader under- 
stand the exact shape and size of everything that be da- 
scribes, give an air of reality to his wihlcst fictions. I shonld 
only weaken thu statement by quoting instances of a fffli^ 
which pervades the whole work, and to which it owes 
of its fascination. This is the real justification of the 
passap's in his poem which bad critics have condemned aa 
grotesque. I am concerned to see that Mr. Cary, to 




Duto owM moM tkaa anr pa«t a««d to tnMfatar. kw 

MtMtitMwd an ■iBwwtiwi vUmAj vnwtKtbj ti U« ■bflUkg. 
"Ilii Mlidtudc," M]v that gtaiinaaa, " to daflM aD hta 
iaagia in ivcli* -"—'— aa to briag them withu thm oMs 
of our TuioB, Mid la MibJMit than to tha powar d tka pcs- 
dl, TeDdan him littla bettar tlaui potaaqM, whaia UOtm 
hai Binoe taught b* to axpaet mUiiiiitT." It b tnw tbat 
Daata baa neTer ■bmak fioa ambodjiag Ua eoaeaplMa la 
detamiiiiata word*, that be haa area gi*aa neaaana ami 
tuunbeia, when Hilton woald haTa bft Ua iflHiCM to flaat 
andeBaed io a fDrgaoni ban of hngnag*. Both waf* li^^ 
Miltoo did not profeaa to ban beaa ia beans or UL Ha 
might tbenfofe rmewablj oooflM hhimilf to magaUent 
generalitiea. Far differeat waa the oBea of the ka^ taa^ 
«Uer, who bad waadend thioogfa the MtioM el tha dmL 
Had he daMxibed the abode ei the njaetad ^iiiti ia hm- 
fiNtge reeemUiiig the (plendid linea at tha E^liah peat, ^ 
bdbetoldnaol 

ak,wiMiae4tr«am 




tbia would doabtleaa have beea aoble writiag. Bat where 
woold hare been that itroBg imprreeinw d reali^, lAie^ ia 
aMordaaoe with hia plan, it ehoald have baea Ua gnat objaet 
to produce 7 It waa afaMdntelj neeeeiary for lam to d^K^ 
cat« a«evrat«l7 "all roooitKiaa, all iwodigioaa thiaga," —to 
ntt«r what Btigfat to othere appear "aaatteiahU," — totalato 
with the air of tmth what tablm had aarer Mgaad, — to 
rmbody w^t fear had nerer aoMtivad. Aad I will tnaUj 
roofna that the TBgne nblimitr ol itHtam afleela me laM 
than theee railed detaUa of Danla. We read Uittea ; aad 
we kaow that we ate nadiag a gnat poat. Whea wa laad 
Dante, the poet Taniahea. We 
baa ntnmed bom " the nllej of tha A 
we Mem to aae the dilated eya of homr, to hear the ■kad> 
deting aoeeata with irideb ha lilb bli fMrfhd tola. Onarij 
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ered in this light, the namtiTes are ezaetl j what Ihej flhoold 
be» — definite in thenuelTes, hat suggesting to the mind 
ideas of awful and indefinite wonder. The j are made vp of 
the images of the earth : the j are told in the laagoage of 
the earth. Tet the whole effect is hejond eTprfwinB wild 
and onearthly. The fact is, that sapematnral beiBgi» as 
long as thej are considered merelj with refereooe to their 
own nature, excite oar feelings rery feeUj. It is when the 
great gulf which separates them from us is passed, whea we 
suspect some strange and undefinahle relation between the 
laws of the yisible and the iuTisible worid, that tbej ioms^ 
perhaps, the strongest emotions of which oar natava is ci^ 
pablc. IIow many children, and how many men, are afnU 
of ghosts, who are not afraid of God I And this, hacaase, 
though they entertain a much stronger eonriction of the c» 
istence of a Deity than of the reality of apparitioaa, thsy 
hare no apprehension that he will manifest himself to 
in any sensible manner. While this is the ease, to 
superhuman beings in the language, and to attribote to 
the actions of humanity, may be grotesque, «wpl*i1na«i|>fcWi^^ 
inconsistent ; but it wiU be the only mode of workiDg vpoa 
the feelings of men, and therefore the only mode mited lor 
poetry. Shakespeare understood this well, as he 
evcr}*thing that belonged to his art. Wlio does not 
thize with the rapture of Ariel, flying after sanset oa the 
wings of the bat, or sucking in the cups of flowers with the 
bee ? Wlio does not shudder at the caldron of Macbeth T 
Where is the philosopher who is not moTed wbea be 
of the strange connection between the infernal spirits 
" the 8ow*s blood that hath eaten her nine fanow " T 
this difficult task of representing superaatnral bei^ga to oar 
minds in a manner which shall be neither unintelligible to 
our intollects, nor wholly inconsistent with oar ideas of thar 
nature, has uevcr been so well performed as by Daata. I 
will refer to three instances, which are, perhaps, the mart 
striking ; — the description of the transformation of tha m^ 
}HMit4 and the mbbers, in the twentr-fifth canto of the I^ 
fcrno, — the parage cooceming Nimrod, in the thirty- 
canto itf tho &:uiie part, — and the magnifioent 
the twenty-ULUth canto of the Purgatorio. 
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The DMtepbon and eompMnioiia of Danta hunoiuM a^ 
roirably with that air of itroDg rcAlity of which I hare 
■puken. The/ have a vetj peculiar ebaaotcr. Ue ia pet- 
hapa the on); poet whoae wntiagt b«M>nM maeh lea* intelli- 
(pble if all illuaUationa of thi* aott were ezpungad. Hia 
■imilca are frequeDtlj rather thoae of a traTellar than of a 
poet. Ilu viDploji them Dot to diaplaj hi* ingeauit; by tma- 
ciful analu^cia, — not to delight the reader bj atfording him 
a diitaot aiul paatiog glimpae of beatitifal imagea remote 
[rom th? path in which he it proceeding, — but to giro aa 
riaut idtMk of the objecta which be ia deacribing, bj compar- 
ing them with othera generallj known. The bcaliog pitoh 
in Malobulgo waa like that in the Venetian araenal ; — the 
mound on whiuh he travelled along the banka of PblegetlMa 
waa tike that between Ghent and Brugea,b<it notao large ; — 
the caritiea where the Simoniacal pralatee are confined r^ 
aembled the foata in the Cbnioh of John at Florence. £v«r]r 
reader of Dante will recall mauj other iUaatrationa of thia 
deicription, which add to the appearance of ainoeritj and 
eameatneai Imm which the narratiTe derive* ao mooh of it* 

Manv of hia compariaotu, again, are intended to give an 
exact idea of hit feelings under particular eiicamataneea. 
Thu delicate ahadoa of grief, of fear, of anger, are raielj 
discriminated with aufBcient aocuracj in the language of Iha 
moat rcAned nationa. A rode dialeet Dover aboonda in niea 
dittinctiona of thia kind. Dante therefore emploj* the moat 
accurate and infinitelj the moat poetical mode of marking 
the precise state of his mind. Ever; peraon who baa exp^ 
ricnccd the bewildering effect of auddea bad tidinga, — the 
stu|>pfa«tion, — the vagne doubt of the truth of oar own 
)>ctvcptiona which thej produce, — will underatand the fot- 
luwiog simile : " I waa a* he ia who dieameth hia own hann, 
— who, dreaming, wiahea that it ma; be all a dream, ao that 
he desir«s that which ia aa though it were not." Tliia k 
on\y one out of a hundred equallj striking and eipreaaiTe 
similitudes. The compariaons of Homer and Hiltoo are 
ma^Rceut digresaiona. It *car«elj injoree their elfeet to 
detach them from the work. ThoM of Dante an Tiaj dif- 
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ferent. They deriTe their beaotj from the context* mod 
fleet beauty upon it. His embroidery camiot be taken oat 
without spoiling the whole web. I cannot dismiss this part 
of the subject without advising every person who can master 
sufficient Italian to read the simile of the sheep, in tha third 
canto of the Purgatorio. I think it the most perfect passsgg 
of the kind in the world, the most imaginatiTe» the owst 
picturesque, and the most sweetly expressed. 

No person can have attended to the Divine Comedy with- 
out observing how little impression the forms of the exto^ 
nal world appear to have made on the mind of Dante. His 
temper and his situation had led him to ftx his observatioo 
almost exclusively on human nature. The exquisite 
ing of the eighth canto of the Purgatorio affords a 
instance of this. He leaves to others the earth, the 
and the sky. His business iA with man. To other writer8» 
evening may be the season of dews and stars and radiaai 
clouds. To Dante it is the hour of fond recollecticm aad 
passionate devotion, — the hour which melts the heart of tki 
mariner and kindles the love of the pilgrim, — the boor 
when the toll of the bell seems to mourn for another dajt 
which is gone and will return no more. 

The feeling of the present age has taken a directioii dift* 
metrically oppusite. The magnificence of the physeal 
world, and its intiuence upon the human mind, have 
the fiivurite t homes ul our most eminent poets. The 
of blue-stocking Indies and sonnet(*ering gentlemen 
consider a strong sensibility to the *' splendor of the 
the glory of the tlowcr," as an ingredient absolutely t 
peusablo in the formation of a poetical mind. Thej 
with contempt all writers who are unfortunately 

Kee ponrre lucum 
ArtiflcM, Dec nu Miturum Uodmn. 

The orthodox poetical creed Lm more Catholic. The 
earthly object <if the eoiiteuiplation of man is man 
The uuiv«'rse and all its fair and glorious forms 
included in the wide empire uf the imagination ; bat ilw 
placed her home and her sanctuary amidst the ine: 
varieties and the impenetrable mysteries of the 




Otbello u perfakp* tbe ^rcfttert work in the worid. From 
wbkt ilcH-B it derive its power ? From the douda ? Prom 
tku cH'i'BU ? Frum the mountAiiu ? Or from lore itrong m 
(IcBlh, anil jtaluiiajr cruel u tbe gntTe I Wlikt is it that we 
fp> furth to ire in llunlet ? la it ■ reed iludun with (he 
wiuil? A mitall ceUndine ? A bed of daffodil*? Or ia 
it lu (-i>nt<-ni])lat« a mif^tj and wajwaid mind laid bare 
U-fure lu to the innioit re«euea ? It may perii^M be 
doubu^ whether the lakes and the bills are better fitted for 
tlie i-ducation of a poet than the duskjr streets of * huge 
capiUil. Indeed, wbu is not tired to death with pole de< 
acripliua nt ncenerj ? In it not tbe fact, that external ob- 
jects arret Ktrungl}' eicite our feelings bat when thej aie 
conteniplatrd in reference to man, aa iDostrating hit dea- 
tiny, or as iiiHuenciag his character 7 Tbe most beaotifol 
object in the world, it will be allowed, is a beautiful woman. 
Itut who ttiat can analfic bia feeling* it not sensible that 
ahe owes her toscinatiun leoa to grace of outline and deli- 
cacy of color, than to a tbumand associatioiu which, often 
unprn'ciTod by ourselTcn, connect those qualities with the 
source of oar existence, with the nooriahment of oar infancj, 
with the paiwiunii of our youth, with tbe hope* of oar age, 
with elegance, with virai-itj, with tendemeas, with the 
strongest of natural instincta, with the dearest of aooal 
tip!i7 

To Ihnse who think tbua, the inaeniibilit; of the Floten- 
tine poet to the beauties of nature will not appear an on- 
perdunuble doflciency. On nianHTul no writer, with the ei- 
crption of Shakespeare, ban looked with a more penetrating 
eye. I hare said that hi* poetical character had dcrired a 
tiuge from liis [icculiar temper. It ia on the sterner and 
darker passions that he delightn to dwelL All lore, except- 
ing the half-mystif pasiiun wbicb be itlll felt for hia buried 
Bcalri'.'e, bail imllcil un [he fierce and restless exile. The 
■oil (lory of Kiiuini is nlmust a single eiwption. I know 
nut whetber it has been renuuked, that, in one point, miMn- 
thrupy seems to hare affected hia mind m it did thHt of 
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Swift NaoBeooB and revolting immgei seem to have lyid a 
fascination for his mind ; and lie repeatedly places before 
his readers, with all the energy of his ineomparable style, 
the most loathsome objects of the sewer and the dimwting 
room. 

There is another peculiarity in the poem of Dante, wliieh, 
I think, deserves notice. Ancient mythology has baldly 
ever been saooessfully interwoven with modem poetry. One 
class of writers have introduced the fabulous deities merely 
as allegorical representatives of love, wine, or wisdom. This 
necessarily renders their works tame and cold. We may 
sometimes admire their ingenuity ; but with what int er e st 
can we read of beings of whose personal existence the writer 
does not suffer us to entertain, for a moment, even a eon* 
ventional belief 7 Even Spenser*8 allegory is scarcely toler* 
able, till we contrive to forget that Una signifles innoeeBee» 
and consider her merely as an oppressed lady onder the 
protection of a generous knight. 

Those writers who have, more judiciously, attempted to 
preserve the personality of the classical divinities have 
failed from a different cause. They have been imttatotii 
and imitators at a disadvantage. Euripides and Catollas 
believed in Bacchus and Cybele as little as we do. Boi 
they lived among men who did. Their 'mnginatiifiit, if 
their opinions, took the color of the age. Hence the 
inspiration of the Bacchie and the Atys. Our minds 
formed by circumstances : and I do not believe that it 
would be in the power of the greatest modem poet to lash 
himself up to a degree of enthusiasm adequate to the pio» 
duction of such works. 

Dante alone, among the poets of later timeSi has beeOp is 
this respect, neither an allegorist nor an imitatifr ; and* 
sequently, he alone has introduced the ancient fletioos 
effect. His Minos, his Charon, his Pluto, are absdntely ter- 
rific. Nothing can be more beautiful or original than the 
use which he has made of the river of Lethe. He 1 
assigned to his mythological characters any funetioiis n 
sistcut with the creed of the Catholic Chureh. He has i#- 
lated nothing concerning them which a good ChristiaB ef 
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that age might not beli«Te pouibk. On tliii mcooont, then 
u nothing in these pstMgM that Bppettn paerile orpeduitio. 
On the contiv7, this ■ingnlu' me of dawicml iwnwit aog- 
gesta U> the miod r ntgae ud kwfol ide* of Mnne m7*teii- 
oiu revelation, anterior to all recorded hiatorj, of which tb« 
dinpt-Tiicd fragments might have been retained amidit tfa* 
iinpo!itur«i and lapentition* of later leligions. Inrtond. 
the mythology of the Dirine Comedy i* of tb« vlder and 
nior« coloual mould. It bnathea the (piiit of Homer and 
.£iu:h;)iu, not of Urid and Claodiaa. 

This is the more extraordinary, ainoe Dante eeema to kaTe 
been utterly ignorant of the Greek Uognage ; and his laror- 
ite Latin modeli could only have lerred to «"!«!—■< him. 
Indeed, it is impoanble not to i«roark hi* admiration of 
writers far inferior to himself ; and, in particular, hii idol> 
atry of ^'irgil, who, elegant and aplendid •• be is, has no 
pretension! to the depth and originality of mind which 
char««t«riie fais Tuscan worahipper. In truth, it may be 
laid down as an almost nnirersal rule that good poet* are 
bad critics. Their minds are onder the tjrranny of ten 
thousand aaMciationt imperceptihle to other*. The wont 
writer may easily happen to touch a spring which is e 
nected in their minds with a long lucccMion 
images. They are like the gigantic slaves of Aladdin, gifted 
with matchless power, but boond by spelU ao mi^ty that, 
when a child whom they could bare cnished tooohed a tal* 
isman, of whose secret he was ignorant, tbey immediately 
became bis vassals. It has more than onoe happened to me 
to see minds, graceful and majestio as the Titania of Shake- 
speare, bewitched bj the charms of an an's head, bectowing 
on it the fondest caresses, and crowning it with the sweetest 
flowers. I need only mention the poems attributed to Oiaian. 
Tbey a» utterly worthless, except as an edifying instance 
of the suoceas of a story without evideace, and of a book 
without merit. Tbey are a chaos of words which preaeot M> 
image, of images which hare no archetype ; — they are with- 
out form and void ; and darkness is upon the tmee of them. 
Yet how many men of geoios have panegyriied and imi- 
tated them t 
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The style of Dante is, if not his highest, pcrfaapi 
peculiar excellence. I know nothing with which it can be 
compared. The noblest models of Greek oompotition moii 
yield to it. His words are the fewest and the best which it 
is possible to use. The first expression in which he doChes 
his thoughts is always so energetic and oomprehennTe, tbai 
amplification would only injure the effect. There is proba- 
bly no writer in any language who has presented so many 
strung pictures to the mind. Yet there is probably no writer 
equally concise. This perfection of style is the principal 
merit of the Paradiso, which, as I have already remarked* 
is by no means equal in other respects to the two preceding 
ports of the poem. The forfc and felicity of the diction, bow* 
ever, irresistibly attract the reader through the theologieil 
lectures and the sketches of ecclesiastical biography, with 
which this di^dsion of the work too much abounds. It may 
seem almost absurd to quote particular specimens of an es- 
cellence which is diffused over all his hundred cantos. I 
will, however, instance the third canto of the Inferno^ and 
the sixth of the Purgatoriu, as passages incomparable in 
their kind. The merit of the latter ijt, perhaps, rather amr 
torical than poetical ; nor can I recollect anything in Ibt 
great Athenian speeches which equals it in force of inTectire 
and bitterness of sarcasm. I have heard the moat eloqncsft 
statesman of the age remark that, next to Demorthenei^ 
Dante is the writer who ought to be most attentiTely 
studied by every man who desires to attain oratorieal eni- 
nence. 

DANTE AND MILTON. 
From the Emits of T. B. BlacaaUy. 

The only poem of modern times which can be eompnied 
with the Paradise Last is the l>ivine Comedy. The sabject 
of Milton, in some }Miiuts, resembled that of Dante ; bat bt 
haM tn'atod it in u widely diiferunt manner. We ci 
think, U'ttiT illustrate* our opinion respecting our 
pcM*t, tluin by contrasting him with the father of 
literature. 
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The poetry of Milton dillcn from tlut of Danto, aa tli« 
hier<>gl}1ilur« of Kgypt differed from Uw pictaR-writuig of 
Udii-o. The inwi^ii whicfi Dante emplojH speak for tbem- 
■elvi^ii ; Ihcf Htand ainiplf fur what they are. ThoM of Mil- 
tun havr a aignilleation which in often tUBCemible onlj to 
tlia initinti^. Their value dependa leM on what they di- 
rcrlly represent than on what the/ remotelj auggeat. Hov- 
eviT ftnuiKe, hiiwcver groteaquc, maj be the appearanoa 
wbii-h I>antc undcrUkca to deiciibe, he never tbrinka from 
<I<'!iiTibinK it. He fyrea oi the iihape, tba eo)oT, the loaiid, 
the smell, the taste ; ho couDta the nuaben ; ha meaauraa 
the site. Ilia aimiles are the iUuattBtioDa of » tniTeller. 
Unlike thiwe of other poeta, and eipecially of Milton, tliej 
are intro<Iiircd in a plain, busincu-Uke manner ; not for the 
Hake uf any heaiity in the objects from which thej ara 
drawn ; nut fi>r tbo sake of any umament which thej maf 
itD)iart ti> the poem ; but simply in order to make the mean- 
lag of the writer as clear to the render as it is to himsalf. 
The niiiw of the precipice which led from the Kiith to tha 
seventh cinlc at bi-U were like thoae of the rock which fell 
into the Adifi^e on the south of Trent. The cataract of 
IlJcp'thon was like tliat of Aqua Cheta at the monastery of 
St. Itenf<li(-t. The place where the heretics were confined 
in burning tomlM resembled the vast cemetery of Arlea. 

Now let us compare with the exact details of Dante tba 
dim intimations of Milton. We will cite a few enunplea. 
The Knglish poet has never thoa^t of taking the tueaaim 
of Sntnn. He f^vi-s us merely a vague idea of vast bulk. 
In unt' pnmage Ihe flend lies stretched out huge in length, 
Htialing mnny a mod, eqiutl in size to the earth-born enemies 
uf Jove, or to the sen-mnnstpr which the mariner mistakea 
for nn i^iLuuL Ulien he addremes himself to battle againat 
the guardian angeb, he stands like Teneriffe or AUaa : hia 
sl.iture reaches the sky. Contrast with these descriptiodl 
the lines in which Dante has described the gigantic spectM 
of Nimrml. " His face seemed to roe as long and as broad 
as the IhUI »f St. Peter's at Rome ; and his other limbs 
were in proportion ; so that the bank which concealed him 
from the waist downward* nevertbelesa ahowad so maeh of 
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him, that three tall Gennmns would in Tain have attempled 
to reach to his hair." We are lensiUe that we do no jnrtiee 
to the admirable style of the Florentine poet. But Mr. 
Gary's translation is not at hand ; and oar Ternoo, however 
rude, is sufficient to illustrate our meaning. 

Once more, compare the lazar-house in the eleventh book 
of the Paradise Loet with the last ward of Malebolge in 
Dante. Milton avoids the loathsome details, and takes 
refuge in indistinct but solemn and tremendooa i ma ge t y, 
Despair hurrying from couch to couch to mock the wretches 
with his attendance. Death shaking his dart orer them, batp 
in spite of supplications, delaying to strike. What says 
Dante 7 ** There was such a moan there as there would be 
if all the sick who, between July and September, are in the 
hospitals of Valdichiana, and of the Tuscan swamps, sad of 
Sardinia, were in one pit together ; and such a steneh wis 
issuing forth as is wont to iuue from decayed limbs." 

We will not take upon ourselves the invidioos oOes of 
settling precedency between two such writers. Each in his 
own department is incomparable ; and each, ws nsj r^ 
mark, has wisely, or fortunately, taken a sobjeet ada p te d ts 
exhibit his peculiar talent to the greatest adTantags. TW 
Divine Comedy is a personal narrative. Dante is the sj^ 
witness and ear-witness of that which he relates. He is Iks 
ver}' man who has heard the tormented spirits ctTiBg oiil 
for the second death, who has read the dusky eharaeters oa 
the portal within which there is no hope, who 1 
his face from the terrors of the Gorgon, who has fled 
the hooks and the seething pitch of Barbariccia and DragU* 
g^nazzo. His own hands have g^rasped the shaggy sides of 
Lucifer. His own feet have climbed the mountain of cxpi* 
ation. His own brow has been marked by the pnrifji^ 
angpl. The reader would throw aside such a tale in iMvad- 
ulous disgust, unless it were told with the strongest air of 
veracity, with a sobriety even in its horrors, with the 
est preciHion and multiplicity in its details. The 
of Milton in this rei«])ect diifcn from that of Danta, as ihs 
adventures of Amadis differ from thoee of Gulliver. • • • 

Poetry which relates to the beings of another world 
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to be at once mysterioiis and pictareaqne. That of Milton 
is lo. That of Dante is pictaresqoe indeed bejond anj that 
erer was written. Its effect approaches to that prodnoed 
by the pencil or the chisel. But it is pictaresqoe to the ez- 
dosion of all mysterj. This is a fault on the right side, a 
fault inseparable from the plan of Dante's poem, whichy as 
we hare already obserred, rendered the ntmost aoeoracy of 
description necessary. Still it is a fault. The supematnral 
agents excite an interest ; but it is not the interest which is 
proper to supernatural agents. We feel that we oould talk 
to the ghosts and demons without any emotion of unearthlj 
awe. We could, like Don Juan, ask them to iopper, and 
eat heartily in their company. Dante's angels are good 
men with wings. His derils are spiteful, ugly ezeoutioiien. 
His dead men are merely liring meo in strange situations. 
The scene which passes between the poet and Farinata is 
justly celebrated. Still, Farinata in the burning tomb is 
exactly what Farinata would have been at an auio da fi. 
Nothing can be more touching than the first interriew of 
Dante and Beatrice. Yet what is it but a lorely woman 
chiding, with sweet, austere oomposure, the lorer for whose 
affection she is grateful, but whose rices she reprobates? 
The feelings which give the passage its charm would soit 
the streets of Florence as well as the sununit of the Mount 
of Purgatory. 

THE ITALIAN PILGRIM'S PROGRESa 

Leiffh Hant't Stories from the Italiaa Poets. 

Daittx entitled the saddest poem in the world a Comody, 
because it was written in a middle style ; though some, by a 
strange confusion of ideas, think the reason must have been 
because it " ended happily I " that is, beoaose beginning with 
hell (to some), it terminated with ** heaven " (to others). As 
well might they have said, that a morning's work in the In- 
quisition ended happily, because, while people were being 
racked in the dungeons, the officers were making merry 
in the drawing-room. For the much -injured epithet cf 
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** DiTine," Dante's memorj is not responsible. He entitled 
his poem, arrogantlj enough, jet still not with that impietj 
of arrogance, " The Corned j of Dante Alighieriy a FIove»- 
tine by nation, but not by habits." The word " dirine ** waa 
added by some transcriber ; and it heaped absnrditj on ab- 
surdity, too much of it, alas I being literally infernal tn§» 
edy. I am not speaking in mockery, any further thaa the 
fact itself cannot help so speaking. I respect what ia to be 
respected in Dante ; I admire in him what is admiimble ; 
would love (if his infemalitics would let me) what is loffw 
able ; but this must not hinder one of the human race horn 
protesting against what is erroneous in his fame, when it jan 
against every best feeling, human and divine. Mr. Caiy 
thinkfl tliat Dante had as much right to avail himself of ** tki 
popular creed in all its extravagance,'* as Homer had of Ui 
gods, or Shakespeare of his fairies. But the disliaeCion if 
obvious. Homer did not persoiuiUy identify himself with a 
cree<l, or do his utmost to perpetuate the worst parts of it IB 
behalf of a ferocious intiuisitorial church, and to the risk of 
endangering the peace of millions of gentle minds. 

The great poem thus misnomered is partly a sysiom of the- 
ology, partly an abstract of the knowledge of the day, hid 
chiefly a series of passionate and imaginative pictureay alt»» 
got her forming an account of the author's times, his fiiendi^ 
bin enoinios, and himiielf, written to vent the spleen of hb 
exilo, and tlic rest of his feelings, good and bad, and to i^ 
form church and state by a spirit of resentment and 
quy, which highly neede<l roform itself. It has also a 
strictly sclf-rcfercnttal. The author feigns that tho 
fied spirit of his niistres!i has obtained leave to 
purify his soul by showing him the state of things in tki 
next world. She deputes the soul of his master Virgil toeo^ 
duet him through hell and purgatory, and then takes 
herself through the spheres of heaven, where St. Peter 
chis4*s and eonhnns him, and where he is Anallv honored 
sightH of the Virgin Mary, of Christ, and even a glinpoooC 
the Siijireme Heing ! 

I lis hell, considered as a place, is, to speak geologionllyt 
a most fantasitical formation. It descends fron 
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JemBalem to the centre of the earth, and is a funnel gradu- 
ated in circlet, each circle being a separate place of torment 
for a different vice or its co-ordinates, and the point of the 
funnel terminating with Satan stuck into ice. Purgatorj 
is a corresponding mountain on the other side of the globe, 
commencing with the antipodes of Jerusalem, and dirided 
into exterior circles of erpiation, which end in a table-land 
forming the terrestrial paradise. From this the hero and 
his mistress ascend by a flight, exquisitelj oonceiyed, to the 
stars ; where the sun and the planets of the Ptolemaio sys- 
tem (for the true one was unknown in Dante's time) form a 
series of heavens for different virtues, the whole terminat- 
ing in the empyrean, or region of pure light, and the piea- 
ence of the Beatific Vision. 

The boundaries of old and new, strange as it may now 
seem to us, were so confused in those days, and books were 
so rare, and the Latin poets held in such invincible rever- 
ence, that Dante, in one and the same poem, speaks of the 
false gods of P^iganism, and yet retains much of its lower 
mythology ; nay, invokes Apollo himself at the door of par- 
adise. There was, perhaps, some mystical and even philo- 
sophical inclusion of the past in this medley, as reoognixing 
the constant superintendence of Providence ; but that Dante 
partook of what may be called the literary superttitioo of 
the time, even for want of better knowledge, is clear from 
the grave historical use he makes of poetic fables in his 
treatise on Monarchy, and in the very arguments which he 
puts into the mouths of saints and apostles. There are lin- 
gering feelings to this effect even now among the peasantry 
of Italy ; where, the reader need not be told, Pagan customs 
of all sorts, including religious and most reverend ones, are 
existing under the sanction of other names, — heathenisms 
christened. A Tuscan postilion, oooe enumerating to me 
some of the native poets, concluded his list with ApoDo ; 
and a plaster-cast man over here, in London, appeared moch 
puzzled, when conversing on the subject with a friend of 
mine, how to discrepate Samson from Hercules. 

Dante, accordingly, while, with the frightful bigotry of tlie 
schools, he puts the whole Pagan world into belMwtdeiiy 
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(with the exception of two or three, whoee nlTAtioii adds 
to the absurdity,) mingles the hell of Virgil with that off 
Tertollian and St. Dominic ; sets Minos at the door aa 
jodge ; retains Charon in his old office of boatman OY«r the 
Stygian lake ; puts fabuloos people with real among the 
damned, Dido, and Cacos, and Ephialtes, with Enelino aad 
Pope Nicholas the Fifth ; and associates the Centama aad 
the Fories with the agents of diabolical tcvtnre. It has 
pleased him also to elevate Cato of Utica to the oAee off 
warder of purgatory, though the censor's poor, good wifs^ 
Marcia, is detained in the regions below. By these and other 
far greater inconsistencies, the whole place of poniahinaal 
becomes a reduciio ad absurdum, as ridiculous as it b melaB* 
choly ; so that one is astonished how so great a man, and a^ 
pecially a man who thought himself so far adTanced beyoad 
his age, and who possessed such powers of diseemiag the 
good and beautiful, could endure to let his mind liTa in so 
foul and foolish a region for any length of time, and thsra 
wreak and harden the unworthiest of his passions. Csiiias, 
nevertheless, is so commensurate with absurdity throii|^oat 
the book, and there are even such sweet and balmy aa wall 
as sublime pictures in it occasionally, nay often, that not only 
will the poem ever be worthy of admiration, but, when thcaa 
increasing purifications of Christianity which our UaMad w^ 
formers began shall finally precipitate the whole drega off the 
author into the mythology to which they belong, the world 
will derive a pleasure from it to an amount not to ba ea»> 
ceived till the arri^-al of that day. Dante, meantama, with 
an impartiality which has been admired by those whoi 
prove the assumption of a theological tyranny at the 
of common feeling and decency, has put friends aa well aa 
foes into hcU, — tutors of his childhood, kinsmen of thoaa 
who treated him hospitably, even the father of his haVitad 
friend, Ouido Ca^idcante. . . . 

Milton has spoken of the ** milder shades of Pargatoiy * { 
and truly they possess great beauties. Even in a theolopoal 
point of view they are something like a bit of Chiistiaa fa» 
frvshnient after the horrors of the Inferno* The first 
ging from the hideous gulf to the sight of the bloa 
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of heaTen ui painted in a manner inezprettiblj ohairming. 
So is the lea-ahore with the coming of the angel ; the Til* 
ley, with the angels in green ; the repoee at night on tha 
rocks ; and twenty other pietoret of gentleness and lore. 
And yet special and great has heen the escape of the Prot- 
estant world from this part of Roman Catholic belief ; for 
I^lrgato^y is the heariest stone that hangs about the neek 
of the old and feeble in that oommonion. Hell is aToidaUe 
by repentance ; but Purgatory what modest conseienee shall 
escape ? Mr. Gary, in a note on a passage in which Dant* 
recommends his readers to think on what follows this ezpii^ 
tory state, rather than what is suffered there, looks upon the 
poet's injunction as an '^ unanswerable objectioii to the doo- 
trine of purgatory,** it being diffieolt to eoooeiTe ** how the 
best can meet death without horror, if they belicTe it must be 
folIuwe<l by immediate and intense suffering." Luckily, as- 
sent is not belief ; and mankind's feelings are for the most 
part superior to their opinions ; otherwise the world would 
have been in a bad way indeed, and Nature not been Tindi- 
catcd of her children. But let ns watch and be oq oar 
guard against all resuscitations of superstition. 

As to our Florentine's IleaTen, it is full of baantiai alao^ 
though sometimes of a more questionable and pantomimioal 
sort than is to be found in either of the other books. I shall 
speak of some of them presently ; but the general imprea* 
sion of the place is, that it is no heaTon at all. He says it 
is, and talks much of its smiles and its beatitude ; bat al* 
ways excepting the poetry, — especially the similes brought 
from the more heavenly earth, — we realize little bat a fan- 
tastical assemblage of doctors and doubtful characters, far 
more angry and theological than celestial ; giddy raptorea 
of monks and inquisitors dancing in circles, and saints de- 
nouncing popes and Florentines ; in short, a heaTen libelling 
itself with inyectiyes against earth, and terminating in a 
great presumption. . . . 

The people of Sienna, according to this national and Chiia* 
tian poet, were a pcat;el of coxcombs ; thoae of Aressoi dogs ; 
and of Casentino, hogs. Lucca made a trade of peijniy. 
Pistoia was a den of beasts, and ou^t to be redneed to 
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ashes ; mnd the riTer Amo should oTurflow mnd drown ererj 
soul in Pisa. Almost all the women in Florenee wmlked 
half naked in public, and were abandoned in prirale. 
ETery brother, husband, son, and father, in B<^ogna, wtH 
their women to sale. In all Lombardy were not to be foond 
three men who were not rascals ; and in Genoa and 
people went about pretending to be men, bat in reality 
bodies inhabited by devils, their souls having gone to the 
^ lowest pit of hell " to join the betrayers of their fiieiiib 
and kinsmen. 

So much for his beloved countrjrmen. As for foreignefi^ 
particularly kings, Edward the First of England and Robert 
of Scotland were a couple of grasping fools ; the Emperor 
Albert was an usurper ; Alphonso the Seoood of Spain, a 
debauchee ; the King of Bohemia, a coward ; Fredeiiek of 
Aragon, a coward and miser ; the Kings of Portugal 
Norway, forgers ; the King of Naples, a man whose 
were expressed by a unit, and his vices by a million ; and the 
King of France, the descendant of a Paris batcher, and of 
progenitors who poisoned St Thomas Aquinas, their d^ 
scendants conquering with the arms of Judas rather than of 
soldiers, and selling the flesh of their daughters to old 
in order to extricate themselves from a danger. . . . 

But truly it is said, that, when Dante is great, nobody 
passes him. I doubt if anybody equals him, as to the i 
stant intensity and incessant variety of his pietarea ; 
whatever he paints, he throws, as it were, upon i 
powers ; as though an artist should draw flgnree that 
into life, and proceeded to action for themselvea, 
ing their creator. Every motion, word, and look of 
creatures becomes full of sensibility and suggestiooa. 
invisible is at the back of the visible ; darkness 
palpable ; silence describes a character, nay, forms the 
striking part of a story ; a word acts as a flash of li ghiaii ^ 
which displays some gloomy neighborhood, where a tower is 
standing, with dreadful faces at the window ; or wheVBt wk 
your feet, full of eternal voices, one abyss is beheld dn^ 
ping out of another in the lurid light of torment. . . . 

Gingu^nd has remarked the «Sngtil^> varie^i aa woll M 
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bmaty, of Dante's angels. Miltoo'i, indaed, are oommoii- 
place in the compariaon. In the eighth canto of the Inferno^ 
the devils insolently refuse the poet and his goida an en- 
trance into the city of Dis. An angel comes sweeping orer 
the Stygian lake to enforce it ; the noise of his wings makes 
the shores tremble, and is like a crashing whirlwind, snch as 
beats down the trees and sends the peasants and their herds 
flying before it. The heavenly messenger, after rebuking 
the devils, tonches the portals of the city with his wand ; 
they Hy open ; and he returns the way he came without 
uttering a word to the two companions. His faoe was that 
of one occupied with other thoughts. This angel is an- 
nounced by a tempest. Another, who brings the souls of 
the departed to Purgatory, is first disoorered at a distance, 
gradually disclosing white splendors, which are his wings 
and garments. He comes in a boat, of which his wings are 
the sails ; and as he approaches, it is impossible to look hun 
in the face for its brightness. Two other angels have green 
wings and green garments, and the drapery is kept in 
motion like a flag by the vehement actioii of the wings. A 
fifth has a face like the morning star, easting forth quiver- 
ing beams. A sixth is of a lustre so oppressive, that the 
poet feels a weight on his eyes before he knows what is 
coming. Another's presence affects the senses like the fi»- 
grance of a May morning ; and another is in garments daric 
as cinders, but has a sword in his hand too sparkling to be 
gazed at. Dante's occasional pictures of the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature are worthy of these angelic creations, and to 
the last degree fresh and lovely. Ton long to bathe your 
eyes, smarting with the fumes of hell, in his dews. Ton 
gaze enchanted on his green fields and his celestial Una 
skies, the more so from the pain and sorrow in midst of 
which the visions are created. 

Dante's grandeur of every kind is proportiooate to that 
of his angels, almost to his ferocity ; and that is saying 
everything. It is not always the spiritual grandeur of Mil- 
ton, the subjection of the material imprestion to the monl ; 
but it is equally such when he chooses, and far more almn- 
dant His infernal precipioes — his bUek wkiriwinds — bis 
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innumermble cries mnd clupingt of hamU — hk Teiy odon of 
huge loathnomeness — his giants at twilight standing vp to 
the middle in pits, like towers, and canting earthquakes 
when thej move — his earthquake of the mountain in I\iiw 
gatory, when a spirit is set free for heaven — his digniflnd 
Mantuan Sordello, silently regarding him and his guide M 
they go by, **like a lion on his watch" — his Uasphemar, 
Capaneus, lying in unconqnered rage and snllennesa oader 
an eternal rain of flakes of fire (human precortor of Miltonli 
Satan) — his aspect of Paradise, ** as if the nnivene had 
smiled " — his inhabitants of the whole planet Saturn cfj- 
ing out to Inud, in accordance with the anti-F^ial indi^ 
nation of Saint Pictro Damiano, that the poet, though amoqg 
them, could not hear tchat (Key gaid—'tLDd the blnshing 
eclipse, like red clouds at sunset, which takes place at the 
Apostle Peter's denunciation of the sanguinary filth of the 
court of Rome, — all these sublimities, and many moiei 
make us not know whether to be more astonished at the 
greatness of the poet or the raging littleness of the buul 
Grievous is it to be forced to bring two such oppontea ti^ 
gether ; and I wish, fur the honor and glory of poetry, I did 
not feel compelled to do so. But the swarthy Fl oi e utin s 
had not the healthy temperament of his brethren, and ha 
fell upon evil times. Compared with Homer and Shake- 
speare, his very intensity seems only superior to theirs froB 
an excess of the morbid ; and he is inferior to both in other 
sovereign qualities of poetry, — to the one, in giving yon ths 
healthiest general impression of nature itself, — to Shak^ 
spearc, in boundless universality, — to most groat poets, in 
thorough harmony and delightful ness. He wanted (genei^ 
ally speaking) the music of a happy and a hsppj iiisfcii^ 
disposition. Homer, from his large vital bosom, breathes 
like a broad fresh air over the world, amidst alternate atom 
and sunshine, making you aware that there is rough work to 
bo f:u-ed, but also activity and beauty to be enjc^ed. TVs 
feeling of health and strength is predominant. Life langki 
at death itself, or meets it with a noble confidence, ^- b aol 
taught to dread it as a malignant goblin. Shakespeare 
all the smiles as ^ell as tears of Nature, and 
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" mqI of goodneu in thing* eriL" He i* eomedy aa mil •■ 
tcAgvdv, — Um entin man in >ll hii qnalitiw, mooda, and 
eiporiencet ; and he beauUfle* all. And both thoae tnJj 
divine poets make Nature their Nibject throogh her own iiw 
■piriliot; medium, — nut through the darkened glaaa of cMe 
uiiui'k Kpleen and roentmeot. Dante, in ooiKtitBting hiiD- 
Klf the hero of kii poem, not oiilj randen her, in the gen- 
eral impreauon, aa drearj aa himaeU, in apite of the oeo^ 
nioiial beautiful picturea be drawa of ber, bat naiiaws her 
very iminenaity into hii petttneaa. He lauded, alaa I that 
ill- i-oulJ build ber universe oTei again out of the politioa of 
old Home and the divtoitjr of tT 
All that Dant« laid or did hi 
of liii errors, becauae ha was a. 
and a great genius ; but his fame must «Ter oontinna Ut li* 
where lu« greatest blame does, in his principal work. H* 
was a i^ratuituus logician, a preposterous politician, a emel 
theologian ; but bis wonderful imagination, and (coniidering 
tbe bitterness that was in bim) atill more wooderfnl sweet- 
ness, hsTe gone into the hearts of his fellow-eieatorea, and 
will remain there in spite of the moral and religions abanid- 
itiei with which they are mingled, and of the inabili^ whiek 
tbe bost-naturad readers feel to u 
aa a poet, with their umal peiaonal delight in a poet ai 
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Chrimtkxdom owe* to Dante the creatioa of Italian Foe- 
try, throni;h Italian, of Christian Poetrj. It required all the 
courage, firmnru, and prophetic lagadty of I>ante to throw 
a«de tbe indelible bondage of the eataUished hisrarchieal 
l^tin of Kurope. He had almost yielded, and had actoalljr 
coDinvnced the DiviDe Comedy in tbe ancient, it aeemed, 
the universal and eternal language. But the poet fand pto- 
foundlj meditated, and deliberately reaidved on his appeal 
to the Italian mind and hawt. Yet tnm Umi ha bad to 
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choose, to a certain extent to form, the pare, Tigoroiis, picH 
taresqae, harmonioiiB Italian which was to be iBtelligible^ 
which was to become natiTc and popolar to the nntreml 
of Italj. He had to create ; oat of a chaos he had to 
mon li^^t. Every kingdom, every proTince, ererj districC» 
ahnoet every city, had its dialect, peculiar, separate, '*"^»'*f4t 
rude in construction, harsh, in different degrees, in ntteiaaee. 
Dante in his book on Vulgar Eloquence ranges orer the 
whole land, rapidly discusses the Sicilian and AptiliaB, the 
Roman and Spoletan, the Tuscan and Grenoese, the Roomi- 
gnole and the Lombard, the Trevisan and Venetiaii» the I^ 
trian and Friulian ; all are coarse, harsh, mntilatad, defse- 
tivc. The least bad is the vulgar Bolognese. Bnt high ahsfn 
all this discord he seems to discern, and to reoeivQ into Us 
prophetic ears, a noble and pure language, oommoa to all, 
peculiar to none, a lang^ge which he describes as lUastrns, 
Cardinal, Courtly, if we may use our phrase, Parliamentaiy, 
that is, of the palace, the courts of justice, and of pnhlis 
affairs. No doubt it sprung, thou^ its •i«ii«t*^^ is faj bo 
means clear, out of the universal degenerate Latin, the n^ 
tic tongue, common not in Italy alone, but in aU the yt99^ 
inces of the Roman Empire. Its first domicile was the 
splendid Sicilian and Apulian Court of Frederick the ^^^nmd, 
and of his accomplished son. It has been boldly said, thai 
it was part of Frederick's magnificent design of 
empire : he would make Italy one realm, under 
and speaking one language. Dante does homage to the 
noble character of Frederick the Second. Sicily was the 
birthplace of Italian Poetry. The Sicilian Poems live to 
bear witness to the truth of Dante's assertion, which BiighA 
rest on his irrefragable authority alone. The Poeiiis» nas 
even earlier than the Court of Frederick, those of 
himself, of Pietro della Vigna, of King Enzio, of Kin^ 
fred, with some peculiarities in the formation, ortboigTaphy, 
use, and sounds of words, are intelligible from ooe ead of 
the |)eninsula to the other. The language was echoed 
perp(*tuated, or rather resounded spontaneously, 
poctj* in other districts. This courtly, aristocratieal» ai 
sal Italian, Dante heard as tl»e conventional dialeot m ttl 
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Conto •( llM Cmm, in tkt npddlsi, ia Ihi pita^alUM 
thnMglK»t It>l7- F«rbi9« DMta, tha ItaUu, Ik OUbd- 
line. tlM MMrtor of tte oiTonl ta^onl mma^, dwalt 
not kM (oadl7 m hii iBUfiMtiaB m tUf ninml aad aoUa 
lUlkn kngHg*, b»wnw U «<Mld ispMnda tha hfal nd 
Uerueliuxl Utin ; Om Uti^ with tka Ftopa hiiMilf. woald 
witbdnw iato th« Mnotsair, mto tlw fwiM of th* Ckm^ 
into affBin ponl^ ipintaftL 

Howerer tbi> might H to tUt i«Uek «< U* MUa tha^M 
Duito fMrlMil; intmUd hk pntia iBmatti%, vUsh M 
poet aDticipAted with mora onafltoit wbmHj. WUk Ih* 
■ehoUr Patikfeh BoiiwB— dad to Ihi valpr toogat la U* 



but cpbemerml, in his Afriea aad in Ua ImUm TCtaM ha Ud 
ap, M be foodlj thought, aa Jmpariihabli ttaaHU* << !>■>. 
£*ea Booeaodo, happtlj tew hia owa |k*r, foUowad tta ^ 
ample of Daote, aa ha too prebaUr Mqvpoaad ta Ua laaal «■ 
doiiag work, hia gay Daaamanma. Tat BoBdacBb doablad, 
towanU the cUm «< hia Ufa, ^wthar tha Diviaa CoMady 
bad not been mora aobliaie, aad thn«la*a daaliaad to a MM 
aeeara etetaity, in I^tin. 

Ihu in Italy, with tte Italian langnagi. of wUeh, if ba 
waa not abwilotety tha naator, ha was tha flnt lAo gava Ik 
panaaaent aad vital beiiv, aroae oaa of Iha giaat paala <C 
tha worid. Ihare ia a vaat ahaam halwaaa Oa akaa <f 
RMoaa and tha dawn tit Italiaa lattaia, batw tta paried 
at which q>pcand the hat enativa wwfc witltM bjr tns- 
aeendaat haman geaini in tha TTiiiimb laagaagi. ^Ui» yat hi 
Ha eoanunmate rtiangth and parfaathm, and tiM faal hi 
which Italiaa poetry aad tha Italian taagaa oama htth la 
thair majaaty ; batwean tha hktay <f l^citaa aad Hn 
Divina ConuMdia. No ooa can appwalala maaa hlg^y thai 
myaelf (it I may Tontara to apeak ol myaaU) tha giaatwaata 
of aaclenartical Utin, the Valgata, paita of tha Bttaal, 8b 
Aagutina : yet who ean dM)y that thara la baihatiaa, a jal 
iiiiTniiiiiiiliiil iiaifiiiiiiai iir iiimiamiahl iihmali. rffhkaial 



of 'Hajan, exoapt Claud hiw, L 

ainly ChriMiaB ; aad Chiktha Mtaa na Z^l^ M It viHk 
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in a seoondaiy and degenerate loxm. The new 
with Dante. 

To m J mind there is a singolar kindred and aimilitad* 
between the last great Latin and the first great Italian writer, 
though one is a poet, the other an historian. Tacitas and 
Dante have the same penetrative truth of ofaeervmtioa aa to 
man and the external world of man ; the same power of 
pressing that truth* They have the common gift of 
a whole train of thought, a vast range of images on the 
bj a few brief and pregnant words ; the same faealty of 
giving life to human emotions bj natural images, of impair 
ing to natural images, as it were, human life and hunaa 
sympathies : each has the intuitive judgment of aayin^ jnsft 
enough ; the stem self-restraint which will not nj nan 
than enough ; the rare talent of compressing a mass of pn^ 
found thought into an apophthegm ; each paints with 
with the fewest possible wordii, jet the pictare lives 
speaks. Each has that relentless moral indignalioa. thit 
awful power of satire, which in the historian oondemaa to aa 
immortality of earthly infamy, in the Christian poet aggi^ 
vates that gloomy immortality of this world by ratafying it 
in the next. Each might 8cem to embody remorse, hln* 
cian, high, imperial, princely, Papal criminals are oonpelled 
to acknowledge the justice of their doom. Eacht too^ wiiU 
ing, one of times just passed, of which the inflnenees wne 
strongly folt in the social state and fortunes of Rome, — the 
other of his own, in which he had been actively ooDoened,'^ 
throws a personal pauion (Dante of course the molt) ii 
his judgments and his language, which, whatever may h 
effect on their justice, adds wonderfully to their foreo 
reality. Each, too, has a lofty sympathy with good* ob^ 
that the highest ideal of Tacitus is a death-defying 
an all-accompliiihe<l Roman Proconsul, an Ilelvidins 
or an Agricola ; that of Dante, a suffiering, and eo 
and bentifled Chrintian saint, or martyr ; in Tacitaa it b a 
mnjcHtic and virtuous Roman matron, an Agrippiaa, in 
an unreal mvstcrious Beatrice. 

m 

Dante \% not merely the religious poet of Latin or 
a*val ChriHtianity ; in him that medieval Chriitiaaity 
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•Dmmed np u it were, and embodied for pvrpetiiitj. Tlie 
DiTine CoDiedy eonUiiis in iU eabliniMt form the whole 
tnfthology, u>d »t the Mune time the qnintenenee, the living 
•abeUnce, the olUnuito eonoliuioiu of the fiobolaatie TbeoU 
of^. The whole ooune of Legend, the DeiuoDok>g]>, Angsl- 
Dlogy, the eztn mooduie world, which in the populu- faelwf 
wa« va|;ue, fntgmentuy, iDcaberent, in Duite, a* we hftT* 
•ceo, become* ui sctOAl, vinMe, hannoniotij ■jttem. In 
Duite heathen imegea, heathen mythology, bi« blendad 
in the same liring realitj with thoae of Latin Chriatianitj, 
but ihcj %K real in the mom of the earlj Chiirtian Fatben. 
They are acknowledged a« a put of the vaat hoatile Damtn 
world, JDRt aa the Angelio Order*, which from Jewiab or 
Oriental tradition obtained their Drat orgaaiiation in the 
hierarcfair of the Aiecqiagite. 6a, too, the aehooU of Theol* 
ogj tDpet in the poet. Aquinas, it baa been laid, baa noth- 
ing more subtile and metaphjcical than the Paradiae, onlj 
that in Dante linglo line*, or pregnant stMuaa, bare the fnll 
meaning of pages or chapters of divinitj. Bat though hit 
doctrine ii that of Aquinaa, Dant« has all the ferror and 
pauton of the Mjatioa ; he ia BonaTentnnt aa well u St. 

Dante was in all reipects hat one, hia Ghibellinism, the 
religiooH poet of hia age, and to manj minda not Ism n- 
ligioiu for that exception, lie waa anti-Papal, bat with tb» 
fallMt reverence tor the spiritual snpremaoj of the sa eaea 
aor of Kt. Peter. To him, as to moat religioo* Imperialisla 
or Rhibellinni, to some of tbe ipiritoal Franciaeans, to a 
vast boat of belisTera throoghont Chriateodom, the Pope 
wai two distinct personage*. One, the temporal, thej aero- 
pled not to condemn with the fiercest reprobation, to hate 
with the bitterest cordiality : Dante damns pootiSa withoot 
fear or remone. Bat the other, the Spiritoal Pope, wma 
worthy of all awe or rererence ; his sacred peiaon most be 
inTiolatc ; his words, if not infallible, most be heard with 
the profoundest respect ; be is tbe Vicar of Christ, the r«p- 
resFOUtire of God upon earth. With his Ghibellina hivtb- 
ren Dante closed bis ejea against the inooogroity, Iba ia- 
eritable inoongrvity, of tbeae two diaeotdaat [M«w—g— 
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■knt « <HtW, witkbridgM bonmtk 




dMiKiMd,kppw«BUrwitk«mM thrt hi ii alio la^i^ i* 
DMt«. T^M* Uiivr foMM an «< mk, aid Ha Mdgw 
kUo { bat u b* goM fofthn- bOo detail, Daato talla ■■ ol 
nriou miaor IgMM aid ambaakiBnU, fai lAidk ha aa» 
iooilj potata oat to u not tmlj tha fniwility, bat lh> bm^ 
■MM and paifeetMM, id tha itoaa w i a k . F«* laataMi, hi 
deaeribing tka rinr PUegalbaa, ha talk aa that U «m 
" pared with atoM at tba botton, aad at tha rida% aad mmt 
tikt edga ^ Om mitt," ^ aa tha watar ii at Iha hatha <C 
Bnliaama ; and for faar wa aheaU thiak tUa aBba^Batf 
at all lorye- thaa it nail; waa, Daat* adda, aanfallr, that 



acainat the aw, oi then b Loaibafdy tMA baik tta 
Branta, only " aot ao high, nor to wide," a« a^ of thaaa. 
And beaidea the tnnahea, wa have two weD-baOt aaMka t 
ooB like Ecbatana, with aaren eireaita of wall (aad aa^ 
roaoded bj a but atMam), whaiaia tha g ni at poate aad 
aagea of anttqoitj lire ; and another, a gtaat foatUad tUCf 
with walla of iroo, ted-bot, and a deep foaa foaad 1^ aad 
fall of " grare dtiMna," — the dtf of Dta. 

Now, wbatber tbi« be ia what wa atodMsa aill * |aod 
bMt«,''ar not, I doaotmeaa ^ MWto iaqainy — Suia 
ha*ing nothiag to do with taate, bat with the beta <l vhrt 
he bad aaea ; ool;, ao far aa the imagiaatire ttmOlj al Iha 



Hilton did not m^ oat Ua lofetno aa Daata <Ud. ttat ba 
omU not have done eo if be had nhaiia t <«lr. it waa Iha 
aaner aad laaa LmaginatiTa pmnaai to laaTe it vagaa thaa to 
daflne iL Imaginatinn ie alwaya tha aeeiaf and aaantiag 
faenltjr: that wbieh obeeorca or emeaala nay W jadfMnk, 
or feeliag, bat not invantkB. Tht Invaatiaa, whathar gaed 
or bad, ia in the aoetuata aagiaaeriag, not ia tha laf lad 



Whaawa paMwidillUto ftoB tha Umw la «w PM- 
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gatorjy we hare indeed more light and air, bnt ao move E^ 
erty : being now confined on varioos ledges eat into a moa^ 
tain-aide, with a precipice on one hand and a Tcitaeal wall 
on the other ; and, lest here also we should make aay Bis> 
take about magnitudes, we are told that the ledges wtse 
eighteen feet wide, and that the ascent from ooe to the 
other was by steps, made like those which go np £ram flar> 
ence to the church of San Miniato. 

Lastly, though in the Paradise there is perfeet fnedsm 
and infinity of space, though for trenches we baTe plaert^ 
and for cornices constellations, yet there is moie eadeafls^ 
procession, and order among the redeemed souls thaa watf 
others ; they fly so as to describe letters and 
the air, and rest in circles, like rainbows, or 
figures, as of a cross and an eagle ; in iHiich ifrtmhi of te 
more glorified natures are so arranged as to form the eye of 
the bird, while those most highly blessed are arranged with 
their white crowds in leaflets, so as to fcnm the nnage of a 
white rose in the midst of heaven. 

Tlius, throughout the poem, I oonceiTC that the lint 
ing character of its scenery is intense deflnitJOB ; 
the reflection of that definiteness which we have 
traced in pictorial art. But the second point wfaid 
noteworthy, is that the flat ground and embanked 
arc reserved Xor the Inferno ; and that the entiie t e iiitutj i of 
the Purgatory is a mountain, thus marking the sense of Ihsft 
purifying and perfecting influence in moontains whieh we 
saw the mcdiieval mind was so ready to suggest. The ssmi 
general idea is indicated at the Tciy commenoemeBt of the 
poem, in wliich Dante is overwhelmed by fear and sotiew 
in passing through a dark forest, bnt revives on seeing te 
sun touch the top of a hill, afterwards called by VirgU " ths 
ph'ssant mount, — the cause* and source of all delighL" 

While, however, we find this greater honor paid to 
taiibi, I think we may ]»orcvive a much greater 
dislike of woods. Wc saw that Homer seemed to 
pleas:int idea, for the most part, to forests ; regarding 
as souriTs of wealth and places of shelter; and we 
constantly on idea of sacredness attached to theo^ as 
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hunted MpecikUj by the godi : m that even the wood 
which aurrouiidi the house of Ciree i> cpoken of •• « MOMd 
thicket, or rmtber u a ncnd gUde, or Ikhfiintfa of ^ades 
(of thu partieuler word uaed I thall hare more to mj piee- 
eatiy) ; uid ao the wood i« eought u k kindly ibeltAr hj 
L'lyuwH, in R)>it« of its wiJd beaata ; and eTidentlj legardad 
with great affection by Sophodea, for, in a paaaage which k 
always regarded by readers of Greek tragedy with peculiar 
ploanuTG, the aged and blind (Ediptit, bionght to reat in 
"the iweet^at reating-place " in all the neighboriioad of 
Athena, has the ipot dewribed to him aa haanted perpeto- ' 
ally by nightingalea, which ting "in the green glade* and in 
the dark iTj, and in the tbonaand'&iuted, nmlesa, and wind- 
less thicketii of the god " (Baochna) ; the idea of the oom. 
plete shelter from wind and sun being here, at with Ulyvea, 
the uppermoat one. After this oome the umal ataplee of 
landscape, — narciwiu, eroona, plenty of rain, olirB-tne* ; 
and last, and the greatett boast of all, — "it is a good ooontrj 
fur horses, and conveniently by the sea " ; but the promi- 
nencc anil pleaeaatoesa of the thick wood in the thoogfati of 
the writer are very notable ; whereas to Dante the idea of a 
forest is exceedingly repulsire, so that, as just noticed, in the 
opening of his poem, he cannot express a general daepair 
about Ufe more strongly than by saying be was lost in a 
wood so sarage and terrible, that "eren to think or speak ol 
it is distreas, — it was so Utter, -~ it was aomething next 
door to death " ; and one of the aaddeat scene* in all the !»• 
femo is in a forest, of which the trees are haunted bj loat 
souls ; while, (with only one exception,) whenever tha eoa»- 
try is to be beautiful, we find ooreelvea oomii^ oat into open 
air and open meadows. 

It is <]uile true that this is partly a eharaeteriitie, not 
merely of I>ant«, or of mcdi^nd writer*, hot of StnOttm 
writers ; for the simple reason that the forest, being wUh 
them higher upon the hills, and more oat of the way, than 
in the Dorth, was generally a typo of losiely and ia*ag« 
places ; while in England, the " greenwood " oomiog np to 
the Tcry walls of the towns, it was poesible to be "menr 
in the good greenwood," in ■ tense w\iA nn ItiliBB oiMld 
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not hare nndentood. Hence Chancer, SpeiiMr» mnd SlMk^ 
speare send their &Torites perpetoally to the woods lor 
pleasure or meditation ; and trust their tender Caaaee, or 
Rosalind, or Helena, or Silvia, or Belphnbe, wbero IXuito 
would have sent no one hut a oondemned spirit. Ni milhs 
less, there is always traceable in the mediBTal mind a draad 
of thick foliage, which was not present to that of a Greek ; 
so that, even in the North, we hare our soirowfol ** ohildm 
in the wood," and black huntsmen of the Harts forests, ■■! 
such other wood terrors ; the principal reason for the difle^ 
ence being, that a Greek, being by no means giTen to tnv- 
elling, regarded his woods as so much ▼aloable pmpcitj, 
and, if he ever went into them for pleasure, ezpeeted to BOil 
one or two gods in the course of his walk, bat no haiK 
ditti ; while a mediseval, much more of a solitary trmvil- 
ler, and expecting to meet with no gods in the thickets, brt 
only with thieves, or a hostile ambush, or a bear, besides a 
great deal of troublesome ground for his horse, and a 
very serious chance, next to a certainty, of loang bis way, 
naturally kept in the open ground as long as he eoald, ■■! 
regarded the forests, in general, with anything but an eyt 
of favor. 

These, I think, are the principal points whiefa 
us, when we first broadly think of the poem aa 
with classical work. Let us now go a little mora into d^ 
taU. 

Ah Homer gave us an ideal landscape, which evea a gad 
might have been pleased to behold, so Dante gives aa, hm^ 
tuuately, an ideal landscape, which is specially intwided far 
the terrestrial paradise. And it will doobtleaa he with aeraa 
8ur])ri»e, after our reflections above on the geaocal lose of 
Duute's feelings, that we find ourselves here first 
forest^ and that even a thick forest. But there is a 
lueaning in this. With any other poet than Danto, it mighl 
liave been rrganleil as a wanton inconsiftency. Not ao with 
him : by glancinyr back to the two lines which ezplaia the 
nature of Paradise, we shall see what he means bj it 
Virgil tells him, as he enters it, ** Henceforward, take tkiaa 
own pleasure for guide ; thou art beyond the s t ee p wa^ 
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•ad beyond all Art"; — newtitig, Uut tlie pcrfaetlj pnrifled 
Mid nulilp hunuui crmtnre, hftTing do pleanue bot in right, 
ii pant all effort, and pait all niU. Art hat no esutmee for 
such K bring. Hence, the flnt aim of Dante, in hi* land- 
Kape iniaf,i'r7, is to show eridenoe of Uiia petfeet libeiifi 
ami <i( the [luritj and unleHueM of the new nature, cooTert- 
itifC iiatbleu way* into happj one*. So that all thoae feneea 
and fonualUnu which had been needed for him in imperieo- 
tit>n are n-niuved in this paiadise ; and eren the psthlennea 
■if ibi- wood, the mont dreadful thing poaaihle to him in liil 
Anya of «in and shortcooiiDg, i* now a joj to him in hit dajv 
of purity. And as the fenceleiancM and thicket of nu led 
til thi> fi-ttcr«d and fearfol order of eternal pouiahment, ao 
tlu- fpocrleMneu and thicket of the tree rirtoe lead to th« 
luvin); and conitetlated order of eternal bappinea*. 

This furent, then, it rerj like that of Colono* in Mtveral 
n»iK<cts, — in its jicace and RwcetneM, and namber of birds ; 
it differs from it only io letting a light breeze throogh it, 
lieinf; therefore somewhat thinner than the Greek wood ; 
the tender lines which bill of (lie roicea of the birds min- 
gling with the wind, and of the learei all taming one wkj 
brforc it, have been more or leu copied by STeiy poet ainee 
Dantc'i time. They are, so tar as I know, the sweetest pMa- 
Bagi> uf wood dcscriptiun which exists in literature. 

Before, however, Dant« hu gone far in this wood, — tbnt 
is t<i !uty, only no far as to hare lost sight of the pUe« when 
be entered it, or rather, I snppoae, of the light nnder tha 
lHiu);hs uf the outside trees, and it most have been a Tcry 
thin wooil indt-ed if be did not do tbia iu some quarter of a 
mile's walk, — ho comes to a little river, three p«oe* orer, 
wbicb brnds the blades of grass to the left, with a 
un the other side uf it ; and in this meadow 




lujr r«v th* kwtM If ttir >«•> 
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Thoa mhiili^f ne, bow rionr|riiM off 

Appeared in fiich a ptaea, what 
Lort her, and ibi tha aprlBg, f i 
Aa, poiBdnff downwaidi iMd to ooa 

Har faeC, a lady Inodotk In tka 
And baralj wtteth ona bef on tka othar. 
Tlma, OB the acnlat and tha nffno 

Of floware vtth motion BuManllka eha 
(Her modaet ejelida drooping and aakanoa) ; 
And then ehe gave n^ wiahea thair iwitaiii, 

Approachiaff , eo that her ea u eC m a lodJ ea 
ArriTtd apon mine ear with what they maaol 
When flnt aha cama amflnget the bladaa ttet 

AlroMly wotted, from the goodly river. 
She graced me by the Uftiag ol beraya^ 

Ca 

I hare given this passage at length, becanae. for oar pa^ 
poses, it is by much the most important, not only in Daola, 
bat in the whole circle of poetzy. This lady, obaerre, gtaadi 
on the opposite side of the little stream, which, prescatlj, 
she explains to Dante is Lethe, having power to came far- 
getfulncss of all evil, and she stands just among the 
blades of grass at its edge. She is first seen 
flower from flower, then ''passing continually tbe owib* 
tudinous flowers through her hands," smiling at the wum 
time so brightly, that her first address to Dante is to 
vent him from wondering at her, saying, ** if he will 
her the verse of the ninety-second Psalm, beginning ' Prlan 
tasti,' he will know why she is so happy." 

And turning to the verse of the Psalm, we find it w ritte n 
*' Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thg traribr. I will 
triumph in the worht of thtf hands " ; or, in the Teiy woidi in 
which Dante would read it, — 

Quia lielactaeti ma, Domina, fai factum ta^ 
Et in operiboa manunm Tuarum aznttaboi 

Now wo could not for an instant have had any ^'lif^Mj 
in understanding this, but that, some way farther on in tkt 
poem, this lady is called Matilda, and it is with rgaaon sn^ 
posed by the commentators to be the great Conntcaa llifilii 
of tlie eleventh centniy ; notable equally for her 
activity, her brilliant political genius, her perfect piaty* 
her deep reverence for the see of Rome. Thia 
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UatiliU U tlwTefore Dmnto's gnide in tlw termtml fum- 
A'ae, M Beatrice i« aftenrardi in tlie oele«ti*l ; each of tbem 
luviug a KpiritiuJ and ijmbolic cbsnwter in their gloriSed 
•Ulv, yet reUining their <]eAiul« penooalit;. 

Tbc cjuotiun is, then, what ia the aTmbolio character of 
the C»uuteu Matilda, ai the guiding ipirit of the terrettiial 
[lanulLHj ? Before Dante had entered thii paiadiae be had 
rvHlvd uii a itvp uf abelring rock, and aa he watched the 
■tan ho tlept, and dreamed, and thua telle lu what he uw : 







This Timon of Rachel and Leah bai been alwajra, and with 
nnqueationable truth, receired m a tjpe of the ActiTO and 
Cuntemplative life, and as an introduction to the two divi- 
■ions of the Paradise which Dante is about to enter. Thei^ 
fore tbe unwearied spirit of the Countesi Matilda ii mder- 
•tuod to r«pi«ernt the Active life, which formi the felieitj 
of Karth ; and the npirit of Beatrice tbe Contemplatire life, 
which forma tho felicity of IleaTcn. This iatcrpretatiaa 
appears at flnt strai^Ebtforward and certain, bat it baa 
miucd count of exactly the must important ttkcA in the two 
passages which we hare to explain. Ofaeerre : Leah gatbera 
the tlowcn to decorate hemlf, and delights in Her Otem 
l^bor. Rachel sits silent, contemplating beraelf, and d^ 
lights in Her Chm Image. Theee are the types of the Ub- 
glorifled Active and Contemplatire powers of Man, Bat 
Beatrice and Matilda are the same powen, GloriSed. And 
how aro they CitoriBed ? Leah took delight in her ow« 
labor i bat Matilda — " in operibos sMniaia TWnai " — as 
Co<r$ labor ; — 'R»iAtt\ in tbe si^ of berowB&w; Bea- 
trice in tbe sight of God'i/aet. 
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And Urns, when aftermurds Dante tees Beatiiee «■ her 
throne, and prays her that, when he himaelf elydl die, ahe 
would receive him with kindneMy Beatriee mexclj looki 
down for an inBt.anf| and answen with a tin^ smiley then 
** towaidfl the eternal fountain tarns." 

Therefore it is evident that Dante diitiiigaiahet ia both 
cases, not between earth and heaven, bat between perfect 
and imperfect happiness, whether in earth or heaTen. Ibe 
active life which has only the service of man for its end, 
and therefore gathers flowers, with Leah, for its own decora* 
tion, is indeed happy, bat not perfectly so ; it has only the 
happiness of the dream, belonging essentially to the dmMB 
of human life, and passing away with it. Bat the active lils 
which labors for the more and more discovery of God's week 
is perfectly happy, and is the life of the terrestrial paradise^ 
being a true foretaste of heaven, and beginning in eaiih, m 
heaven*8 vestibule. So aUo the contemplative life wUeh 
is concerned with human feeling and thought and beanty — 
the life which lb in earthly poetry and imagery of aoUe 
earthly emotion — is happy, but it is the happiaesa of the 
dream ; the contemplative life which has God*s pciMB 
love in Christ for its object, has the happiness of 
nity. But because this higher happiness is also began 
on earth, Beatrice descends to earth ; and when revoaled te 
]>anto flr^t, he sees the image of the twofold peiaonalily ef 
Christ reflected in her eyes ; as the flowers, which are, to the 
mediaeval heart, the chief work of God, are forever 
through MatiMa*s hands. 

Now, therefore, we see that Dante, as the great 
exponent of the heart of the Middle Ages, has, by the lips ef 
the spirit of Matilda, declared the medieval faith, — that all 
perfect active life was " the expression of maa*s delight m 
Ood's work " ; and that all their political and warlike 
as fully shown in the mortal life of Matilda, was yet ah 
and impure, — the energy of the dream, — compared with 
that which on the opposite bank of Lethe stood ** 
flower from tlower/* And what joy and peace there 
in this work is marked by Matilda's being the persoa 
draws Dante through the stream of Lethe, so aa to 
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Uk fovgit bD ^ aad aD Mmw I thm*^ hv «■• Mod 
hun. ilw plDBgM Ui bMd ndv tte nm a< tt ; Am dmn 
UnthnMgh,or7ivtoUH,-HaldM,koiaM' (n«M< 
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DAKTE'S CBKED. 
Fnn A* PiniKMQMrtHlr B«*few, R» UCT. Alt L 

Anotbu tlwai^ iMtaiMd Ua, aid «m th> Md l o— fc 
which he dincted all tha —wgM lAiA Ivn hid iWMd 
within him ; mod this and ba ipadaDj iviitad apoa, ba> 
wue, woodBrfidlr moofh I arM ia Um tiiuiirt jqr ft k 
aiUwr minuidentodd ea lishtiy tnatod hy all «ha h«7 
UwmMlvM almat Dante. Thk aim fa the wartiaf mim,— 
the MUM deaiM that vibtataa iMtiaativalj !■ Um boaeoa of 
tweutf-twa miUiau of man, «ad wUeh ia tha laant d tha 
fanmeme popaUrity Dante haa in Italy. TUa idM and the 
almort anperhnmaa eoHtaaer wUh whiA ha pnaMd H 
nnder Danta the moat ean^eta ladiTidwU iiwraatica «f 
Uui aim that we know, and, nntwittoandiat. Mil fa jwi tht 
paint npoa whkih hfa hiognphan wa the matt ^nh>- 
tain. . . . 

It moat be aaid niad faNfatad npo^ tel Ufa UmoI m- 
tJoaal gieatwew U the leading thought In aP Oat DMto dU 
cr wrote. New man lotad Ui eaantiT wtt n man •» 
altod or faneiit lore; nerer had nan anah ptcjeeti al ■■frit 
■e«Dt ud exalted deatittiee tea her. All who iiiiaridii ijaala 
aa a Goelph or a Ghibelline fnitel at the hMa af tlw ■gi 
meat which he deaired to laiae to Italy. Wa wa not faaa 
nqnired to gire an ojMiuoa npoa tha d«ft«a at liaaWHIy rf 
Dante'aidcM, — the fittiiMmMt dadde lUi fotet What 
we have to do fa to ibow what Dnnio aimed at, b cfdv Alt 
thoaewho dtsire loeone to » Jnat aatbala o< hfaUi magr 
haT* nitBrieiit groaada to jndge him. Tib w« dMll 4» M 
npidly aa poaaiUe, nlyinc apoa pMMgm fa Om OKmHa^ 
ami hfa little traalfan Da MamniiK, ht am m^nkj. 
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The following, tlien, is m sumiiiftry of wfast, in iSbm 
oentmy, DmDta beliered. 

God IB one, — the uniTene m one thoiight of G<idp — ths 
oniTene therefore is one. All things oome from God, — 
they all psrticipote, more or leas, in the Dirino oataic, m^ 
cording to the end for which thej are cicaled. Thmj all 
float towards different points orer the gieat oeean of 
ence, hut thej are all mored bj the sane % 
the garden of God all merit oor loro aooonUng to the 
gree of excellence he has bestowed upon each ; of 
Max U the most eminent. Upon him God has 
more of his own nature than upon any other ereatnie. la 
the continuous scale of being, that man whoae Dafeare is the 
most degraded touches upon the animal ; he 
is the most noble approaches that of the angeL 
that comes from the hand of God tends towards the perfia^ 
tion of which it is susceptible, and man more ferrratlj aai 
more rigorouslj than ail the rest. There is this diffenMS 
between him and other creatures, that his perfectibility is 
what Dante calls possibU, meaning mdefiniit, Codniiif froa 
the bosom of God, the human sool incessantly aapirss t^ 
wards Him, and endeavors by holiness and knowfodge ts 
become reunited with II im. Now the life of the ii 
man is too short and too weak to enable him to 
yearning in this world ; but around him, before him, 
the whole human race to which he is allied by his 
ture, — that never dies, but woriu through one 
of its members after another onwards, in the road to 
truth. Mankind is one. God has made "'^*»'^g ib vaiiw 
and if there exists a multitude, a colUetive of men, it is b^ 
cause there is one aim for them ail, — one work to be 
plished by them all. ^\llatever this aim may be» it 
certain! V exist, and we must endeavor to dii 
it. Mankind, then, ought to work together, in order 
all the intellectual |K)w^•r8 that are bestowed an 
may recei^'C the hi^^hest possible development, 
the sphere of thought or action. It is only by 
con-sefjuently by nsmtciation, that this is possiUe. 
must be one, even as God is one ; — one in 
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it is alremdj <m< in lU principle. Unit; i» tad|^ bf Um 
m&nifeBt (lEaign of God to the extenia] world, uid bj tbe 
necessilj of sn um. Now nnitf ceeka for ■omethiag b^ 
wbivh it Quj be rrpreaented, mud tbi* i* found in a nnity of 
guvrnuDetit. Tb«n; moat tben of neceMitj be laine oenti* 
tt) whiL'b tbe gcDeral inipumtioD of numkind Mcenda, Umikm 
to lli>w dowQ ^gtin in tbe tomi of Law, — k power •troi^ 
in unity, uul id tbe tupporting wiTioe of tbe bigber inlel- 
lectH nalunJIy dealiuHi to rule, pronding witb calm wisdom 
for all tbe different fuuctiooa which »re to be fulfilled, — 
the iliotini-t emplujmenta, — iUelf perfonning tbe pert of 
jiilut, of inipranie chief, in order to bring to tbe bigbeet p«r- 
fecliun what Dante calla " tbe unirenal religion of hnman 
UBturu " 1 that ia, empire, — iHFEmiGM. It will maintMB 
cuDconl aiiioDgat the rulers of atatea, and tbii p«*e« will 
dilTuMt itself (rum tbence into towna, from tbe towni among 
each cluatvr of habitatiuna, into ereiy houae, into tbe boeom 
of each man. But where ia tbe aeat of thi* empire to be ? 
At thin queition Dante quita all aaaljtio argumentKtion, 
and takes op the language of ijulbetical and abaolvte af- 
firmation, like a man in whom tbe leaat expreaaiou of doubt 



I le is no longer a fAUofyjAer, ha u a Mieotr. He abowi 
Kuue, tbe Holy Crrv, aa be calli her, — the citj wboae 
Ttry slonra he declsrra to be worthy of reTciriiee, — " Thtn 
is tlu' scat of empire." There MTer waa, and there oever 
will be, a people endowed witb more gentleneM for tbe ex- 
crriae of command, with more Tigor to maintain it, and more 
capacity tu acquire it, than tbe Italian nation, and abore all, 
the iloljr Koman people. 

THE PrVINA COMMEDIA. 

Fknm tbe Oermaa of ScbslUaff. 

Iji tbe sanctuary where Religion " ii married to inuBOitel 
rcne " stands Dante as high-priest, and conaeeratea all 
nioalem Art to its rocatiun. Not aa a aolitaij poem, but 
representing tbe whole olaaa of tbe Hew FDatzy, aad itMlf 
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% Beparate dan, stands the ** DiTine dmM^j^ ao ttntmlj 
oniqae, that any theoiy drawn from pecoliar fomis ia qoito 
inadequate to it ; — a world by itself, it demaiida its pwb 
peculiar theory. The predicate of Diyine was giTMi it by 
its author,^ becaose it treats of the<4ogy and things diviae ; 
Comedy he called it, after the simplest notion of this sad ita 
opposite kind, on account of its fearful beginning and its 
happy ending, and because the mixed nature of tbe puf, 
whose material is now lofty and now lowly, rsadsrad a 
mixed kind of style necessary. 

One readily perceives, howoTer, that, aeeording to tht 
oommon notion, it cannot be called Drama tir, becanae it 
represents no circumscribed action. So far aa Dante hisi* 
self may be looked upon as the hero, who serves only as a 
thread for the measureless series of visions and pietniss^ 
and remains rather passive than active, the poem secns ta 
approach nearer to a Romance ; yet this definition does sot 
oompletely exhaust it. Nor can we call it Epic, in the 
acceptation of the word, since there is no regular 
in the events represented. To look upon it as a 
poem is likewise impossible, because it is written with s Ibr 
less restricted form and aim than that of teaching. It b^ 
longs, therefore, to none of these classes in partieslar, sor 
is it merely a compound of them ; but an entirely 
and as it were organic, mixture of all their elements, 
be reproduced by any arbitrary rules of art, — an 
individuality, comparable with itself alone, and with 
else. 

The material of the poem is, in general terms, ths 
identity of the poc>t's age ; — the interpenetratioii of ths 
events thereof with the ideas of Religion, Scienoe, and Poetiy 
in the loftiest genius of that century. Our intention is not Is 
consider it in its immediate reference to its age ; bat mthsr 
in its universal application, and as the archetype of all 
raotlcm Poetry. 

The necessary law of this poetry, down to ths still i^ 
definitely dLstant point where the great epic of 



> TlM Utle of '* I>iTiiift *« wM not rItw to tk» pom tlD ki« Ukm 
dMth. It lint ApfMMra in Ute edition of lfilS.>-nk 
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ttlDM, which hitherto hki mmxKUiccd itoelf ooly riiapaodi- 
e»\\y uid in broken glimpaes, ihaJI prcMiiit itwlf m k per- 
fect whiilp, a thii, — tW the indiTidnal giTM ihApe and 
unity tu that portiun of the world which i* revaslad to him, 
and out uf the m«t«rials of his time, ita hiatofj, mud iti 
■cicncr, crestvi his own mjthology. For •■ the ancient 
world ■>, in fp-nerml, the world of clmei, eo the modem ia 
that of inlividiuU. Id the former, the UniTenal it in tmth 
the Particular, the race act* aa an indiridual ; in the Utt«r, 
the Individual ia the point of departure and beoomea the 
I'nivrnial. For thia reaaon, in the former all thtliga are 
prrmanent and imperiahahle : Dnnber Ukewiae ii of no ao- 
count, since the Univenal idea coincide* with that of the 
IniUviilual ; — in the Utter constant mntation ia the fixed 
law 1 Du narrow cirvle limita ita enda, but one which throngh 
Individuality wiilcns itself to infinitude. And iinoe UniTei^ 
aality bclongx to the esaence of poetry, it ia a oeceaMrj oon- 
ditioii that the Indiridual through the higfaeat peculiarity 
ahould again become L'mveraal, and by hia complete apeeial- 
itj become aj^in abaolnte. Thna, through the perfeot in- 
dividuality and uni<|uenea* of hia poem, Dante ia the creator 
of modern art, which without thia arbitrary neeeaaity, and 
ncopiaary arbitmrioets, cannot be imapned. 

From the very brf^nning of Greek Poetry, we aee it 
clearly neparati-d from Science and Riiloaophy, aa in 
Homer ; and this pmceaa of aeparation coatinoed nntil the 
poeta and the philoso{>hera became the antipodea of each 
other. They in vain, by allegorical interpretationa of the 
Ilomerio poems, sought artificially to create a harmony be- 
tween the two. In modern times Science haa preceded 
Poetry and Mythnlof^A-, which cannot be Mythology witbont 
bring universal, and ilrawmg into ita circle all the element! 
of the then existing culture, St-ieoce, Religion, and even Art, 
aiHl jiiining in a perfect unity the material not only of the 
preaent but of (he piiat. Into this straggle (atDce Art de- 
mands soiuetking definite and limited, while the spirit of the 
world rushi-s lowarda the unlimited, and with caaaekM 
power sweepa down all barriers) mnat the Individnal «Ml*r, 
but with absolute freedom seek to lei 
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from tlie flnetiiatioDs of tune, and within nrbitimrily 

fonuB to give to the structute of his poem, by its nlwolato 

peonliaritj, intenial neoesaitj and external nnivenalilj. 

This Dante hasdone. He had before himtM material, the 
history of the present as well as of the past He coold Boi 
ekborate this into a pure Epos, partlj on acoouit of its a^ 
tore, partlj because, in doing this, he would have exeladed 
other elements of the culture of his time. To its eomplet*- 
ness belonged also the astronomy, the theologj, and the phi- 
losophy of the time. To these he could not give ezptessiaa 
in a didactic poem, for by so doing he would again baie 
limited himself. Consequently, in order to make his poea 
uniTersal, he was obliged to make it historicaL An invcfr 
tion entirely uncontrolled, and proceeding from his 
indiTiduality, was necessary to unite these mateiiab, 
form them into an organic whole. To r e p res en t the 
of Philosophy and Theology in symbols was impoesible, Isr 
there then existed no symbolic Mythology. He eonld qnili 
as little make his poem purely allegorical, for then, 
it could not be historical. It was neeessaiy, 
to make it an entirely unique mixture of Allegoiy and Hi^ 
tory. In the emblematic poetry of the ancients no dns ef 
this kind was possible. The Individual only coold lay hold 
of it, and only an uncontrolled invention follow it. 

The poem of Dante is not allegorical in the senM ttnt ill 
figures only signified something else, without haTing nnjsc^ 
arate existence independent of the thing signified. On the 
other hand, none of them is independent of the thing 
fied in such a way as to be at once the idea itself and 
than an allegory of it. There is therefore in hi 
entirely unique mean between Allegory and symbolie"objee 
tive Form. There is no doubt, and the poet has hiBflsIf 
elsewhere declared it, that Beatrice, for example, is an AQ^ 
gory, namel}', of Theology. So her companions ; so 
othiT characters. But at the same time they coont for i 
Si'lvvft, and ap{>ear on i\w scene m historic perwn 
out on that acoouut l)eing nymliols. 

In this respect Dante is archetypal, since he has 
claimed what the modem poet has to do, in order to 
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into ft poetic whole the entire Uatary and eultim of hn aga, 
— the ouljr mj^olugicKl nuiteiul which Un before him. 
He niuit, fratn abeolute arbitrariiieH, join together the aU^ 
gorical mod liistorie*! : he miut be allegoricftl, (and he ia lo^ 
too, agunxt hii will,) because he cannot be ajmbolical ; and 
ho tniut be hiMorical, becauae he wiahe* to be poetical. In 
thii rFSjM:Ft bi* inTention is alwaya peenliar, a world hj itaelf , 
and al toother chafBcl«riatic. 

The only German poem of tuuvetaal plan nnitea together 
in a tiuiiUr manner the outermoat eitremea in the •ipimtioai 
of thi- times, by a very peculiar invention of a tnbordinat* 
mythuloj^-, in the character of Fautt ; altboagh, io the Aria> 
tophaiiic me&ning of the word, it may far better be called a 
Ciimixly, uid in aDotlwr and more poetie aenso Dinae, than 
the poPtn of Dante. 

The energy with which the iodiTidual embodies the tingo- 
lar mixture of the materials whioh lie before him in his agv 
and his life, detertninL't the meaaore in which he poM e seci 
mythological power. Dante's penooagtM poasees a kind of 
eternity from the position in which he place* them, and which 
is eternal ; but not only the actual which he draws frmn his 
own time, as the story of I'golino and the like, bat also what 
is pore iurention, as the death of Ulysses and his eompati- 
iuns, has in the connection of his poem a real mythologioal 
truth. 

It would be of bnt iabordinata interest to np(«sent bj 
itself the Philosophy, Physics, and Astronomy of D«nl«t 
since his true peculiarity lies only in his manner of fonng 
them with his poetry. The Ptolemaic ■y*t«m, which to ft 
certain dvgrec is the founiUtion of bis poetic structure, ha* 
already in itself ■ mythological coloring. If, bowcTcr, hi> 
philosophy is to be characters led in general as Aristotelian, 
we munt not undentatid by this the pure Peripatetic pkiloa- 
ophy, but a peculiar union of the same with the ideas of the 
Platonic then entertained, as may be prored by nway p«^ 
ssgi-B of hii poem. 

We will not il wvll upon the power and solidity of at 
passages, the simplicity and endless nalvrf^ of sepaiftto | 
tares, in which be eiprcesaa his philasophieal newi, as thft 
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well-kiiown descriptioii of the soul which eomM fran iSbm 
hand of God as alittle girl ** weeping and InaghiBg in Ha 
childish sport," a guileless soul, which knows nothing, wk9% 
that, moved by its joyful Creator, ** willingly it toma to thai 
which gives it pleasure " ; — wo speak only of the 
symbolic form of the whole, in whose absolnteneii, 
in anything else, the universal value and immotiality of thb 
poem is recognised. 

If the union of Philosophy and Poetry, even in tlwir noik 
subordinate synthesis, is understood as making a dkligrii 
poem, it becomes necessary, since the poem most be wifthoid 
any external end and aim, that the intention (of inatmctiqf) 
should lose itself in it, and be changed into an i 
{in eine Absolutheit certcandelt), so that the poem may 
to exist for its own sake. And this is only oonoeivabley 
Science (considered as a picture of the universe, and in 
feet harmony therewith, as the most original and 
ful Poeti^') is in itself already poeticaL Dante's 
a much higher interpenctration of Science and PoeCrj, 
so much the more must its form, even in ita freer arif- 
existence, be adapted to the universal type of the waMu 
aspect. 

The division of the universe and the arrangemeat ef tht 
materials according to the three kingdoms of Hell, 
and Paradise, independently of the peculiar meaning of 
ideas in Christian thcolog}', are also a general symbolic fatm^ 
so that one does not see why under the same form e^eij i^ 
markable age should not have its own Divine Comedy. Ab 
in the modem Drama the form of five acts is asa u med aatbt 
usual one, because every event may be regarded in ita 
ning, its Progress, its Culmination, ita Dmottameni 
final Consummation, so tliis trichotomy, or threefold 
of Dante in the higher prophetic poetry, which is lo be tbt 
expression of a whole age, is conceivable as a general fof^ 
which in its filling up may be iniinitely varied, as bj the 
of driginal invention it can always be quickened into 
Nut alone, however, as an external form, but as an emblai 
ical expression of the internal tjrpe of all Seienee and 
try, L» that form eternal, and capable of emfaraciiig oi 
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the threa great objeott ol Kieooe and cnltnn, — Naton, 
Hiifanj, »nd Art. Nature, as the birth of all thinga, ia tha 
«t«nial Nigbt ; and aa that unit; through which tluM are in 
thenuelveB, it is the aphelion of the unirerae, the pmnt of 
farthest removal from God, the trae centre. Life and Uia- 
tory, wboM iiature ii gradual progreu, are onlj a proeew 
of claHflcation, a traniition to an abaolute condition. Thia 
can nowhere be found ure in Art, which antieipatea etemitr, 
ia the paradixe of life, and is truly in the centre. 

Daate't poem, therefore, viewed from all tide*, ia not aa 
isolated work of a particular age, a particular stage of cul- 
ture ; but it is archetypal, bj the unireraal intcreat which it 
unitea with the moat absolute individualitj, — bf ita nniveii- 
sality, in virtue of which it exclude! nu side of Ufe and cul- 
ture, — and, finally, bj its (orm, which is not a peculiar type, 
but the type of the theory of the universe in general. 

The peculiar internal arrangement of the poem certainly 
cannot poaaess thia anivenal interest, since it is formed upon 
the ideas of the time, and the peculiar rievn of the poet. 
On the other band, a« is to be expected from a worii so ar- 
tistic and full of purpose, tbe general inner type i* again 
oxtenully imaged forth, through the funu, color, sound, of 
the three great diTuiions of the poem. 

From tbe extraordinary nature of bis material, Dant* 
needed for tbe form of his creations in detail some kind of 
credentials which only the Science of hu time could giTC, 
and which for him are, so to speak, the Mythology and tbe 
general basis which support the daring edifice of hia in- 
rentioDi. But even in the details he remainii true to his de- 
sign of being ■Ucguricnl, without ceasing to be historical and 
poetical. Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise arc, as it were, 
only his system of Theolofry in its concrete and arebilee- 
tural development. The proportion, number, and iclatioaa 
which he ofaaerres in their internal stmcture were prescribed 
by this science, and herein he renounoed intentionally the 
freedom of invention, in order to give, by means of form, 
necessity and limitation to hia poem, which in its materiala 
was unlimited. Tbe unii-eraal sanctity and riguifleaDey of 
numbers is anotber external form upon whioh hia poetry 
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rests. So in general the entire logicil and tyllogislie lora ef 
that age is for him only form, which mut be gnated lo 
him in order to attain to that region in wbioh his poetiy 
moves. 

And yet in this adherence to religioiis aad philoaopkieiU 
notions, as the most nniTersally interesting thing wfaieh his 
age offered, Dante never seeks an ordinary kind of poalii 
probability ; bnt rather renounces all intention of ^***^*^ 
the baser senses. His first entrance into Hell takes plaes^ 
as it shoold take place, withoat any nnpoetieal attwnpl la 
assign a motive for it or to make it intelligible^ in n mnditisB 
like that of a Vision, without, however, any inteatioa ef 
making it appear such. His being drawn up by BentMS^ 
eyes, throagh which the divine power is eonmranieatad la 
him, he expresses in a single line : what is wonderful in his 
own adventures he immediately changes to a likaiw of the 
mysteries of religion, and gives it credibility by a yet Ughsr 
mystery, as when he makes his entrance into the mooo, whkHk 
he compares to that of light into the unbroken ■"■^i*— ef 
water, an image of God's incarnation. 

To show the perfection of art and the depth of 
which was carried even into the minor details of the 
structure of the three worlds, would be a scienee in 
This was recognized shortly after the poet's death by 
nation, in their appointing a distinct Leetonahtp 
Dante, which was first filled by Boccaccio. 

But not only do the several incidents in each of the 
parts of the poem allow the universal character of the 
form to shine throug^fa them, but the law thereof 
itself yet more definitely in the inner and spiritoal 
by which they are contradistinguished from each 
The Inferno, as it is the most fearful in its objeeU, is lik^ 
wise the strongest in expression, the severest in dictioa, aid 
in its very words dark and awfuL In one portico of tkt 
INirgatorio deep silence reigns, for the lamentationB of tkt 
lower world grow mute ; upon its sununits, the foteeouti ef 
Heaven, all becomes Color : the Faradiso is the traa ■■■■ 
of the spheres. 

The variety and difference of the punishmarts id tin I^ 
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femo are oonoeiTed with almoet anezampled imreiitioiL Be* 
tween the crime and the panishznent there b nerer anj other 
than a poetie relation. Dante's spirit is not daonted bj what 
is terrible ; nay, he goes to its extreme limits. Bat it coold 
be shown, in erery case, that he nerer ceases to be sublime, 
and in consequence truly beaatifuL For that which men 
who are not capable of comprehending the whole have some- 
times pointed out as low is not so in their sense of the term, 
but it is a necessary element of the mixed nature of the 
poem, on account of which Dante himself called it a Com- 
edy. The hatred of evil, the scorn of a godlike spirit, 
which are expressed in Dante's fearful composition, are not 
the inheritance of common souls. It is indeed very doubt- 
ful still, though quite generally beliered, whether his ban- 
ishment from Florence, after he had preyiously dedicated 
his poetry to Lore, first spurred on his spirit, naturally in- 
clined to whatever was earnest and extraordinary, to the 
highest invention, in which he breathed forth the whole of 
his life, of the destiny of his heart and his country, together 
with his indignation thereat. But the vengeance which ha 
takes in the Inferno, he takes in the name of the Day of 
Judgment, as the elected Judge with prophetic power, not 
from personal hate, but with a pious soul roused by the 
abominations of the times, and a love of his native land 
long dead in others, as he has himself represented in a pas- 
sage in the ParadiAO, where he says : — 



If I'Vr it happen that th« Pora 
To which both Earth and H«av«ii hav* knt tbair 
TQl It hath mada ma maagr * Buuiy a j«ar, 

Cooqner tb« cnielty that ■hula om ooft 
Of tb« fair ahwpfold, whar« a hunb I ■luabarad, 
An enmny to the wolrea that war upon It, 

With othf r Toke fofthwith, with other a 

The poet ahall return, and at %hm foni 
BapUamal ahall he take tha crown of konL 

He tempers the horror of the torments of the damned by 
his own feeling for them, which at the end of so much suf- 
fering so overwhelms him that he is ready to weep, sad 
Virgil says to him, ^ Wherefore then art thou troubled ? ** 

It has already been remarked, that the greater part of the 
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poDbhiiieiits of ibe Inferno are ijmbolical of Uw eriaM for 
which they are inflicted, but many of them are to in a tar 
more general relation. Of this kind ia, in partimlar, the 
representation of a metamorphoeia, in which two natana are 
mutually interchanged, and their tubetanoe trantmated. No 
metamorphosis of Antiquity can compare with this for » 
▼ention, and if a naturalist or a didactic poet were afale te 
sketch with such power emblems of the eternal mrtanwr- 
phoees of nature, he might congratulate himself upon it. 

As we have already remarked, the Inferno is not only dis> 
tinguished from the other parts by the external form of ill 
representation, but also by the circumstance that it ia pe- 
culiarly the realm of f ormii, and consequently the plastie pait 
of the poem. The Purgatorio must be recognised as tlw pie* 
turesque part. Not only are the penances here im] 
upon sinners at times pictorially treated, eren to 
of coloring, but the journey up the holy moontaia of 
gatory presents in detail a rapid succession of shifting 
scapes, scenes, and manifold play of light ; nntil 
outermost boundary, when the poet has reached the 
of Lethe, the highest pomp of painting and color dieplaji 
itself, in the picturing of the divine primeval foraat of this 
region, of the celestial clearness of the water ovetcMt with 
its eternal shadow, of the maiden whom he meeta vpoa ill 
banks, and the descent of Beatrice in a clood of flowon» b^ 
neath a white veil, crowned with olive, wrapped in a 
mantle, and ** vested in colors of the living flame.** 

The poet has urged hiJi way to light throogh the very 
of the earth : in the darkness of the lower world 
alone could be distinguisbcKl : in Purgatory light is 
but still in connection with earthly matter, aad 
color. In Paradise there remains nothing but the 
music of the light ; reflection ceases, and the Poet fins 
gradually to behold the colorless pore eesenre of Dei ^j 
itself. 

The astronomical system which the age of the poet iavwlii 
with a mythological value, the nature of the stars aad ef Ifce 
measurr of their motion, are the ground upon which hie i» 
ventions, in this part of the poem, rest And if he ia this 
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iphere of the unconditioned still suifen degrees and differ- 
ences to exist, he again remoTes them by the glorious word 
which he puts into the mouth of one of the sister-souls 
whom he meets in the moon, that " every WJiert in heayen is 
Fkmidise." 

The plan of the poem renders it natural that, on the rerj 
ascent through Paradise, the loftiest speculations of theol- 
ogy should be discussed. His deep reyerence for this sci- 
ence iji symbolized by his lore of Beatrice. In proportion 
as the field of vision enlarges itself into the purely Uniyer- 
sal, it is necessary that Poetry should become Music, form 
vanish, and that, in this point of view, the Inferno should 
appear the most poetic part of the work. But in this woric 
it is absolutely impossible to take things separately ; and 
the peculiar excellence of each separate part is authenticated 
and recognized only through its harmony with the whole. 
If the relAtion of the three parts to the whole is peroeired, 
we shall necessarily recognize the Paradiso as the purely 
musical and lyrical portion, even in the design of the poet, 
who expresses this in the external form by the frequent oae 
of the Latin words of Church hymns. 

The marvellous grandeur of the poem, which gleams forth 
in the mingling of all the elements of poetry and art, 
reaches in this way a perfect manifestation. This divine 
work is not plastic, not picturesque, not musical, but all of 
these at once and in accordant harmony. It is not dramatic, 
not epic, not lyric, but a peculiar, unique, and uneTampled 
mingling of all these. 

I think I have shown, at the same time, that it is pro- 
phetic, and typical of all the modem Poetry. It embraces 
all its characteristics, and springs oat of the intricately 
mingled materials of the same, as the first growth, itxetch- 
ing itself above the earth and toward the heavens, — the 
tirxt fruit of transfiguration. Those who would become acy 
<{uainted with the poetry of modem times, not superficially, 
but at its fountain-head, may train themselves by this great 
and mighty spirit, in order to know by what means the 
whole of the modem time may be embraced in its entire 
ness, and that it is not held together by a looeely 
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band. Thej who haTe no Toeation for thii ean ^pply to 
tbemielTes the wordB at the beginning of the fizit ptut, — 

T(atnat» ogni wpmuM rci eh* 



[The following DliutrationB were indicated bj Mr. LoagU* 
low for use in the Purgatorio. They are all drawn from 
Boger of Wendover's Flowen ofHutory^ Bohn'a Edition.] 

VISION OF DRITIIELM, A. D. 099. 

In these days, a certain head of a family in the eovniry of 
the Northumbrians was seized with serere bodily illaaiii 
and died in the early part of the night ; but in the oariy 
dawn he revivedf and of a sudden sat up, at whieh all who 
were weeping around his body fled in ooostematioB. His 
wif e, howeTer, who loved him best, remained, thoogh gioolly 
terrified. Consoling her, he said, ''Be not afraidt for \m 
Tery deed I am risen from the dead, and permittod to livo 
again among men." Then rising immediately, ho vepoiiod 
to the oratory of the little town, where he lenyuDod \m 
prayer until day, and then, dividing all his snbstanco into 
three portions, he gave one to his wife, another to hit ohil* 
dreu, and, reserving the third to himself, he distribntod il 
forthwith among the poor ; and not long after, ho frond 
himself entirely from worldly cares, and received the to^ 
sure in the monastery of Mailros. After entering the 
astery, he madu the following narration to the abbat 
brethren of the fearful si^ts he had seen. ** I waa led fcj a 
person of a shining countenance and in bright apparel, aod 
we walked on in silence, as it seemed to me, towards the 
rising of the sun in summer, until we came to a valley of 
immense breadth and depth, and of infinite longth ; tm, the 
left side were scorching flames, while the other waa \ 
intolerable by reason of a chilling storm of hail and 
each was full of human souls, which seemed to bo 
from one side to the other, as if by a violent stoim ; lor 
when the wretches could not endure the foroo of the 
they lea{»ed into the midst of the cutting cold ; aad 
no rest there, they leaped back again into the midst of the 
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■■qnenelMbU flkmes, — ■ 
withoat aaf tnterral of r 
mtiltitnd« of Ul-lookiiig ■pirita. I began to think witliin 
mjMlf tliBt Uiii ma the infemkl pUc« of whose intoUnbla 
tormeots I had m> ofbin heard tell ; od which mj guide, 
who WM going before me, replied to tnj ioward thought, 
*aA Mid, ' Do not think no.' When he had conducted me, 
much fnght«Ded at *o horrid a tight, to the other end, on • 
mdden I law the whole region before oa begin to grow 
duk and filled with darkncn, which, aa we enteied, becaiM 
eo dense that bMidea it I could tee notluDg but the ihiqift 
and dreM of him who went before me. And as we went oD 
throDgh the gloom, on a rnddcD then appearad before OS 
fretjoent globes of murkj flames, rising, aa it were, oat of a 
great pit, and filling b«ck into the same. When I was ooo- 
dncted thus far, my guide (addenJy disappeared, leaying me 
alone in the midst of the darkness and of this horrid Tision. 
As tboee globes of fire continued, without anj intcrnusaioa, 
now to rise od high sod then to sink to the bottom at the 
abyss, I observed that the wteaths of flame, as they aa- 
cended, were full of human spirits, which, like embers flying 
up with stnoke, were now thrown on high, and then dropped 
down into the depth below with the retiring rapon of the 
Ore. An intolerable stench, too, came forth with those t^ 
pors, poisoning all those regions of da^ness. When I bad 
stood there a long time in much dread, and not knowiBj 
what to do, all at once I heard behind me the tonnd of 
wrptched buneotation, and the laughter of insulting demooa, 
which became plainer as it approached me ; when I ob- 
•erved a gaog of nulignant spirits with much eiultatioa 
dragging the howling and lamenting souls of men into tha 
midst of that darkness ; after which, I could not clearly dia- 
tinguiih the lamentation of the men from the langhter of 
the devilii, but bad a coofnaed sound of both in my ean. 
Meanwhile, certain of tboee dark spirits, aaceodiog from the 
fiery sbyu, ran and surrounded me, glaring oo me with 
their eyes of flame, and distressing me much with the stink- 
ing fire which they breathed from their mouth and ooetrila, 
and cndcaToring to seise me with tha fiery tooga which Ibej 
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held in their haiidfl, yet thej did not dave to tooeh 
thou^ thej terrified me much. Being that on all sides 
oloAed with enemies and darkness, and looldng about oa 
OTery side for succor, there appeared behind me, in the di- 
rection I had come, as it were, a bright star shining thnmi^ 
the darkness, which increased by degrees, and came rapidly 
towards me ; when it drew near, all those evil spirits that 
would have carried me away with their tongs dispeited and 
fled. Now he, whose approach put them to flight, was the 
same who conducted me before ; and then taming to the 
right he proceeded to lead me towards the qnarter of tlie 
sun's rising in winter, and soon brou^t me out of the dai^ 
ness into an atmosphere of clear light. While he was tins 
leading me, I saw before us a vast wall, whose height and 
length appeared to be boundless. I began to wonder why 
we approached the wall, since there was no i^»parent way el 
climbing it. When we were come to the wall, we wvve 
presently, I know not by what means, on the top cf i^ 
where was a spacious and delightful plain, fidl of TStaal 
flowers of such fragrance that the wonderful ■wiitmai el 
their odor immediately dispelled the stink of the dark fu^ 
nace, which had penetrated my very soul. Tim entire re- 
gion was illuminated with such a li^t, that it smmied le 
exceed the full splendor of the day, or the beams of the n»> 
ridian sun ; for there were in this plain innumerable 
nics of men in white, and of souls seated together 
As he led me through bands of hi^ipy inhalntanta, I 
that this was the kingdom of heaven, but he answered mj 
thoughts, and said, 'Do not think so.' When we 
passed these mansions of good and happy spirits, and 
gone farther on, I beheld before us a much ma 
light than the former, and therein heard the swceteet 
of persons singing, and so wonderful a fragraaee 
from the place, that the other, which I had before 
most delicious, now seemed to me but Tery indifleteat; 
even as that extraordinary brightness of the floweiy plii% 
compared with this, api)eared weak and inconsiderable. At 
I was hoping that we should enter that delightful plaee, aj 
guide, on a sudden, stood still ; and then turning rowMlt lad 
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me back bj the way we had come. He then laid to me, 
* Dost thoa know what all these things are which thoo haat 
seen ? ' I answered, I did not ; on which he said, * That 
fearful valley which thou sawest, with its consuming flames 
and cutting cold, is the place where the souls of those are 
tried who, delaying confession and amendment of life, at 
length have recourse to repentance when on the point of 
death, and so departing from the body, they shall all attain 
to the kingdom of heaven in the day of judgment ; num- 
bers too shall be delivered before the day of judgment, by 
the prayers, alms, and fasting of the living, and especially 
by the celebration of masses. That fiery and stinking pit, 
which thou sawest, is the month of hell, into which whoso- 
ever falls shall never be delivered. The flowery region, in 
which thou sawest those beautiful young people, so bright 
and gay, is that into which the souls of those are received 
who depart from the body in good works, but who, never- 
theless, arc not so perfect as to be worthy of an immediate 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven ; yet they shall all, at 
the day of judgment, be admitted to the vision of God and 
the joys of the heavenly kingdom ; but those who are en* 
tirely perfect in thought, word, and deed, enter into the 
kingdom of heaven immediately on their departure from the 
body ; in the neighborhood whereof is the place where thoa 
heardest the sound of sweet singing, with the fragrant odor 
and bright light. As for thee, thou must return to the body 
and live again among men ; and if thou art careful nicely to 
examine thine Aetiom», and to maintain thy speech and b^ 
havior in uprightness and simplicity, thou shalt have a place 
among the happy companies of good spirits which thoo saw- 
est ; for when I left thee for a time, it was to know how 
thoo wast to be disposed of.* Wlien he had said this to me, 
I greatly abhorred returning to my body, being delighted 
with the sweetness and beauty of the place I had seen, and 
with the company of those I saw in it ; but in the mean- 
while, on a sudden, I know not in what way, I foand myself 
alive among men.'* For the rest, there was a stream in the 
neighborhood of his cell, and, in hb great desire to ehasten 
his body, he would frequently get in, and there remain as 
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long u he ooald endure it, singing psalmi and prBjing, 
ing up to his middle in the water, and ■ometiniea vp to hit 
neck ; and, when he came out, he coold ncTer take ofl hit 
clothes until thej were dried hj the warmth of hit bodjr. 
And in winter time, when the pieces of ioe were iloatwig 
around him, those who saw it would saj ** I wmder, hrntkg 
Drithelm, that you can endure such eioesnTe eoUL ; * te 
which he would simplj answer, ** I haTS teen greater eold.* 
And when the j said, ^ It is wonderful that yoo endoro 
rigorous austerity," he would reply, ** I haTS te«B 
austerity." Thus he continued, through an inepretnhle d^ 
sire of heavenly hliss, to suhdne his aged body with daily 
fasting, till the day when he was called away ; md he fo^ 
warded the salvation of many by hit workt, at well at by 
hit example. 

PURGATORY OF ST. PATRICK, A. D. 1153. 

Whilbt the great Patrick wat preaching the wofd of Gad 
in Ireland, and gaining much reputation by the mmelta 
which he there performed, he sought to reclaim fron the 
works of the devil the bestial people of that eovntry, bj 
fear of the torments of hell and desire of the lyqipiaMt of 
heaven ; but they told him plainly that they would Mt b* 
converted to Christ, unless they first saw with their cytt 
the things which he told them. Whilst therelbra 8L FM- 
rick, with fasting, watching, and prayer, entreated God fir 
the salvation of that people, the Son of God 
him led him into a desert-place, where he showed 
cave round and dark within, and said to him, ** 
in true penitence and constancy of faith shall enter thit 
for the space of a day and a night shall be purified 
from all the sins which he has committed against God dar- 
ing nil hifl life, and shall also there not only behold the 
torments of the wicked, but, if he shall penevere tteadfMll{y 
in the love of God, be a witness also of the joya of tht 
blessed." The Lord then disappeared, and St. Fistfiel^ 
joyful both at having seen Christ and at the diMoray of 
the cave, trusted at bst that ha should be able lo 
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the wretched people of Ireland to the tme faith of Chrifi. 
He immediately, therefore, conftmcted an oratory on that 
spot, and, enoloeing the caTe which is in the barial-groiind 
in front of the church, placed a door there, that no one 
might enter it without hii leare. He nert appointed there a 
society of regular canons, and gaTC the key to the prior, with 
orders that whoever came to the prior with a license from 
the bishop of that district should be allowed to enter the 
purgatory. Many persons availed themselves of this privi- 
lege whilst St. Patrick was still alive, and when they oama 
out, they testified that they had seen the torments of tha 
wicked, as well as the great and unspeakable happiness of 
the good. 

^^SION OF THE MONK OF EVESHAM, A. D. 1196. 

Ik those days a certain monk, belonging to the convent of 
Evesham, fell ill, and for fifteen months was afHioted with 
grievous bodily pain, taking such a nausea of food and drink* 
that sometimes for nine days and more he would take noth- 
ing but the least drop of cold water ; no skill of the physi- 
cian could cure him, but whatever was offered him by any 
one by way of relieving him, had the contrary effect. That 
he lay languishing on his bed, deprived altogether of bodily 
strength ; he could not even move from the spot onlest 
carried by the servants. As the day of our Lord's retnrre^ 
tion drew near, he began to feel easier, and walked about 
his cell leaning on his stick ; and at length, on the night 
next preceding the day of our Lord's supper, he went lean- 
ing on his stick into the large hall, instigated by devotion, 
not knowing whether he was in the body or in the spiritf 
and there, whilst the assembled monks were paying their 
accustomed nightly devotions to the Lord, he felt such an 
imprecision of the divine mercy and heavenly grace, that his 
own holy devotion seemed to exceed measure, and from the 
middle of that night to the sixth hour of the following day 
he could not restrain himself from tears and giving praisa to 
God. He then sent for two of the brotherhood, called by 
religions men " confessors," one after the other, and thiM 
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with tean and in all purity and contrition of heaxty he made 
to each of them a confession of all his fanltii «▼«» tha 
smallest of them^ whether against discipline or the ocmd- 
manHmftfifji of God ; he then asked for and obtained afaaola- 
tion ; and thos in devotion and giving praise to God ho 
passed the whole day. 



How the tame monk voi found lying as ij 

On the following night be obtained a little sleep, and 
when the bell for matins rang, he rose from his eoneh and 
took his way to the chorch; bat what happened there the fol- 
lowing narrative will toll. On the morning of the foUowing 
day, which was the day of the Preparaticmf when the brother- 
hood had risen to primes, and were crossing before the chep- 
ter-house on their way to the church, they beheld this aeBie 
brother lying prostrate and with naked feet befose the 
abbat's chair, where the brothers were accostomed to eravs 
pardon, and with his face close to the groond as if he was 
asking pardon of some one sitting before him ; the htothn% 
astonished at this sight, ran up, and, trying to raise haw^ 
they found him breathless and motionless, with his eyes 
turned up, and the balls of the eyes and the nose wet with a 
quantity of blood. They all together cried out that he was 
dead, finding that he had lost all motion of the tcIiib for a 
length of time ; but at length disoorering that he 
although but slightly, they washed his neck, 
hands, with cold water. In the first place they saw 
tremble slightly throughout his whole body, but he sooi 
came quiet and remained without motion ; for a loog 
they were in doubt how to act, not knowing for 
whether he was dead or had got better ; at length, after a 
debate, they carried him into the inflrmaxy, and plaeiBg 
on a bed, appointed some persons to keep a eaxefnl 
over him ; they next applied plasters to his dieaC, 
pricked the soles of his feet with needles, but conld 
signs of life in him. In this manner, then, lying es 
bed altogether motionless, he remained for two days, 
is, from midnight of the Preparation, till midnight of the 
following sabbath ; but on the great sabbath, whea ths 
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monks were aboot to assemble for midnight mass, the eyelids 
of the aforesaid brother began to qaiTer slightly, and after 
a while a moisture, like tears, began to flow gently orer hia 
checks, and, as any one would lament in his sleep, he teemed 
to utter frequent sighs, and after a while be seemed to be 
uttering words in his throat with a deep though icareely 
audible sound : at length as his breath by degrees returned, 
he began to call upon Saint Mary, saying, ** O holy Mary I 
O holy Mary ! for what crime am I depriTed of joy so im- 
meniie ? " In this manner, often repeating these and other 
words, he made known to the bystanders his deprivation of 
some great joy. After this, as if awaking out of a deep 
sleep, he shook his head, and, weeping bitterly, he began to 
sol>, his tears flowing unceasingly ; then, with his handi 
clasped and his Angers hitched together be raised himself 
suddenly to a Hitting posture, and placing his head coTcred 
with his hands on his knees, he continued unceasingly, as he 
had begun, his lamentable rooanings. After many entreaties 
by the brethren that he would, after such a long fasting and 
Buffering, take something to eat, he took a small piece of 
bread, and then continued awake in prayer ; on being asked 
if he expected to escape from his sickness, he answered, ** I 
shall live long enough, because I have entirely recovered 
from my weakness.** On the night following, that is, of 
our Ijord*s resurrection, when the bell was ringing for mat- 
ins, he went to church without any support, and, what he 
had not done for eleven months before, entered the choir. 
On the day after, when his religious rites were duly per- 
formed, he was deemed worthy to be refreshed by a partici- 
pation in the holy communion. 



How the aforesaid monk related the rition that he had 

After thu the same brother eagerly joined in the religi< 
duties of the other monks ; and they earnestly entreated 
him to relate for their edification what had happened to 
him and all that he had seen in his sleep ; for they were 
convinced that many things had been shown him, by evideiii 
signs, and from having heard his words and beheld his en- 
ceasing lamentations when he awoke on the prerioiis day. 
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After patting them off for 10010 timey thej beeame vrgcat 
in their request, and at length with inoesaant tean aad 
groans choking his voice, he related the dreiimstaneea in 
order at follow : ^ When," said he, ^ I was, as yon know, 
failing from severe and lengthened bodily inflrmitj, aad 
was blessing God Terballj and mentally, and was retnraiag 
him thanks for deigning to chasten his nnworthy aerraafc 
with his fatherly rod, after I had given np all hope of re- 
covery, I began, as mnch as I ooold, to prepare myself, ia 
order that I might escape the punishments of the f ntupi 
state, as I was on the point of being called from the body. 
Whilst I was diligently thinking on these things, I fell into 
temptation to ask of God that he woold in some manner deiga 
to reveal to me what was the state of the life to eomo^ aad 
what was the condition after this life, of seals released 
the body ; that, by learning this, I might more clearly 
tain what I, who was aboat, as I thought, to depart this Efa 
shortly, had to hope for and what to fear, that I might tlms 
gain as much as I could on God's affection, whibi I was 
wavering in this precarious state. Desiring, thea, to b* 
satisfied on this, I with incessant snpplicatioos kept iawfc- 
ing, at one time our Lord the Savioar of tha workl, at aa» 
other time the glorious virgin, his mother, at nii^fitT I 
called on all the elect people of God ; but it was 
through the intercession of the most picas and holy 
Nicholas the confessor, that I hope to gain the end el aj 
pious request ; and behold, one night near the 
ment of the Lent which we have just psisnd over, at I 
sleeping a little, there appeared to me a venerable and 
gether comely personage, who in most pleasant wordi 
dressed me as follows : ' Most beloved son, great is 
devotion in prayer, and great perseverance hava yoa ia 
your purpose, nor will the continual aim of yoor ptajrar bo 
fruitless through the clemency of the Redeemer ; ^wiBtlT 
ward be of calm mind, and continue devout in prayat, fsr 
without doubt you will soon attain the object of 
tion.' Having thus spoken, the image of tho 
ished and I awoke. 
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Aw ffti $tmm mtrnkt «• hi wa» w o nk^ f m§ mar Lovd^B cnm^ 

JAM ii Imqmbc hJMtdWM 

« Bill, AlUwai^ ttwyn^ I i«m kapi tkb ifUoa ifeM^ 
■iDd» aady aflflr ns wMks ImmI pMMd, wb«i on Iht aig^ of 
onr Loffd'ft mpper I luid iia«i to motiiii^ sad n m rnd^ at 
yoa mnomberp diidplino at yoar lauid^ I Ml ia Iht midit 
of it fadi a ■woetaMt of miad diflbiad ofarmOt that oa tht 
daj foUowiBi^ I felt it moft plemnt to watp iaeoMUtfyt m 
with joor owB ejet yoa law. Oa tha aeit ai|^ aftnr thii^ 
wfaieh WBB the Frepaiatioe, at the hoar i^pvoadied lor fi»- 
iag to matiBS, I eaak iato aeelmsleep; thea faia I hiaid 
the aenie Toioe, but by whoee agaaqr it was eo a va y ad to aij 
eaityl kaowaot; 'Aiiae,'it Hud^'goiato the otatofj^ aad 
g^proaeh the altar e o aeee iat ed to the wonhip of fit Laa- 
leaee, and behind that altar yoa will ftad the eraeiv whieh 
it it the ooetom of the eoave at to wonhip oa the dajr of the 
Frepafatioa ; for onleee yoa do thae, aotiuag eaa ha falflHad 
bj yoa oa the monow ; fbraloag joaiaej reaudai loyoa; 
wherefore, adore oar Lord*e eroee ia a^ eai off y of hhnie1f»aBd 
oAer the aeerifloe of a hamble aad e oa t ri te heait» hae w lnf 
lor eertain, that the offMag of yoar derotioa will ha aa» 
eeptable to the Lord, aad that yoa shall hereeflar rajeiea 
ahaadaatlj in its richaees.' After this I awoke frosa daep^ 
aad proceeded, as it seemed lo mbp with the bfathrsi^ lo 
hear naUins ; which being eoauaeaeedt I net ia U» 
bale of the eharch an old aiaa clothed ia white 
that ooe from whom, oa the preeediag aight» I had l eee i fad 
dieeipliae. I then beckoned him by the asaal aod to giia 
BM discipline, oa which we went iato the sheptar hnase, aad 
after baring efhoted my parpoee, we letaiaed lo the onii* 
lory. I thca weat aloae to the altar BMBtiflaad lo ase ia 
my sleep, to<^ off my shoee» aad oawiiBg oa aij kaes% 
amde for the phee where I had beea lold the evoai of oar 
Sarioar would be foaad. As had beea fnrelold lo ■% I 
found it then, and shcrUy I beeeme eaftiialy dkseitad ia 
tear% and throwing myself oa the groaad at fall l ei^lh» I 
most dcToutly worshipped it ; as I was thas traeeHnf 
the tmee of the image, and was kissiag it oa the 
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ejesy I felt some drops falling gently on mj foreliMid, and 
on lemoTing mj fingers, I, from their ooUnr, disooresed it to 
be blood ; moreover, I saw the blood flowing from the aide 
of the image on the cross, as it does from a living bdmui's 
veins when cot for letting blood. I oaoght in mj hand I 
know not how many drops as thej fell, and with it I devookly 
anointed my eyes, ears, and nostrils ; afterwards, if I ainaad 
in this I know not, I swallowed one drop of it in my ieal» 
but the rest which I had cau^t in my hand I determioed to 
keep. 

How the $ame monk was teparated frcm the hodpf and aUerei 

ihejintplcux of punishment, 

** When I had thus worshipped oar Lord's oroMy I, after a 
time, heard behind me the voice of the venerable man fma 
whom, on the preceding night, I had received diaeipliaa. 
Then, leaving my shoes and staff near the altar, I 
not how, I went to the chapter-house, and after 
discipline, six several times, as I had done befcne, I l oe ai vo d 
absolution. This same old man was seated in the abliat*a 
chair, and I prostrated myself before him, but he i^pptoaehad 
me, sa3ring these words only, * Follow me.' After he had laiaed 
me up, ho took hold of my right hand firmly, yet gentlyt and 
we remained all the time with our hands linked iogethar« 
and at that time I was deprived of all sense of body and 
mind. We then walked on a smooth road, straight towaida 
the east, until we arrived in a large tract of country, dread- 
ful to look at, in a marshy situation, and deformed witli 
hard thickened mud. In this place were such a mnhitada 
of men, or spirits, that no one could count them, who wm 
exposed to various and unmentionable tortures; in this plaoa 
was a great crowd of both sexes, of every copditioD, pv^ 
fession, and rank, and all kinds of sinners coodeiiiaad to 
tormcuts according to the variety of their profeasioaa, 
the degrees of their offences. Throughout the broad 
of that plain, beyond the extremities of which no e^ 
could reach, I saw and heard crowds of wretched beimi 
collected iu miserable troops, and bound in flocks am lading 
to the similarity of their crimes and professions, whilil Unj 
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all were equally burning, thoogh their criei were different. 
Whatsoever people I saw, and for whatsoever sins they were 
punished, I noticed clearly both the nature of their sin, and 
the degree of their punishment, whereby, atoning for their 
crimes, or by the intercession of others, they mi^t in that 
place of exile and punishment earn admission into the heav- 
enly country. But some I saw endure more severe torments 
with a calm mind, and, as if conscious of a reward laid up 
for them, thinking lightly of the horrible agonies they en- 
dured. Some I beheld leap suddenly forth from their place 
of torture, and make their way as fast as they could to the 
extremities of the place ; and when they, dreadfully burned 
as they were, were emerging from the pits, the torturers ran 
to them with forks, torches, and every sort of instrument of 
torture, and restored them back to their punishments again, 
to inflict every kind of cnielty on them ; nevertheless, though 
thus wounded, thus burned, and pierced to the heart by their 
lasbes, they at length came forth, always going in regular 
gradation from the most severe to more tolerable sufferings; 
for some of the most atrocious there remained a most horri- 
ble death, without proceeding to more severe tortures : each 
of them was treated according as they were benefited or 
impeded by their former actions, or by the good works of 
their friends. Endless were the kinds of punishment which 
I saw ; some were roasted before ftre ; others were fried in 
pans ; red hot nailA were driven into some to their bones ; 
others were tortured with a horrid stench in baths of pitch 
and sulphur, mixed with molten lead, brass, and other kinds 
of metal ; immense worms with poisonous teeth gnawed 
some; others, in thick ranks, were transfixed on stakes with 
fiery thorns; the torturers tore them with their nails, flogged 
them with dreadful Hcourges, and lacerated them in dreadful 
agonies. I saw in tlmt place many who were known to me» 
and who had been intimate with me in this life, tortured in 
various wnys, some of whom were bisho{)S, sc»me abbats, and 
some of other stations; some in the ecclesiastic, some in the 
secular forum, sonic iu the cloister. I saw all these; and 
the less that they were in their former life supported by the 
privileges uf honor, the more lenient were the punishments 
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inflicted on them there. As a truth I now tell wfasfc I pu^ 
ticoUrlj noticed, which was that all thote whom I know to 
have been the judges of others or prelates in this life wav 
tormented more than the rest with an increased degree ol 
severity. It wonld be too tedious for me to speak of what 
thej severally received as their deserts^ or what thmj aaf- 
fered, however conspicaons all things were to me ; but God 
is my witness, that if I saw any one, even had he slain all 
my friends and relatives, condemned to soeh tottwe^ I 
would, were it possible, endure a temporal death a 
times to snatch him from them, especially sinoe all 
which are there penal exceed all measure of pain, hil 
ness, and misery. 



0/ the secofid place of punishment in purgatory^ and ike 

of punishmenU, 

" After we had gone beyond this plaoe of 
and my guide passed onwards unhurt, as we did also 
places of torment, which I shall relate below. After this 
then we arrived at another place of torment ; the two 
were separated by a mountain almost touching the 
over the top of which we passed easily and quickly. Uad« 
the farther side of this mountain was a very deep and dmk 
valley, girt round on either side by ridges of lolty mrfci. 
over which the Hight could not extend ; the bo tt o m ef the 
valley itself contained a piece of water, whether flowiag er 
stagnant I know not, very wide and dreadful, owing to iH 
stinking water, which continually sent forth a vapor ef ii^ 
tolerable odor. The side of the mountain overhaagiag am 
l>art of the lake sent forth fire to the heavens ; es the o^ 
positc promontory of the same hill there was saeh aa h 
cold, cauwd by snow, hail, and raging storms, that 1 
I had never before seen anything more torturing 0mm tks 
cold at that place. The region of the above-mentioaed vat 
ley, nufl the sides of both mountains, which bore this 
ful n]»|>oarancu of heat and cold, were occupied by a 
of KpiritM, ns numerous as bees at the time of swarming 
their punishment in general was at one time to be dipped ii 
the fetid lake ; at another, breaking forth 
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thtj wen cbroand bj Iht TolmnM of flamo wUek 
tiMiBtMid >t Imgth, JM fhidmatiiig balb el flvt^Mif 
fraM a fonwoe, wroa toned es higii aad iiU to the boHoa 
of the other beak ; they weie egein l ei t o e edto Uie wMrifafi 
of the wiiid% the eoldof the eaow, ead the eepeiityof the 
bail; thea^ tbiown lofibfrom theBeeyaadae if iiljriaf fme 
the Tiokaee of the etanBe» thej wen efeia thrnet be^ iato 
the eieaeb of the kke, and the bofaiageof the ngiag fin. 
Some wen tortand by the eold, eoaM bj the heet» for a loag 
time, aad eome wen kept for a loag period ia the etiak of 
the kke. I eaw otbete, like oline ia a praei, pneiid aad 
jaauaed together in the midet of the fleawe eo iaeeanaliy» 
that it it horrible to nUite. Of all those thea who wen 
then tortnred, the condition wee thiei that for the foUUaieai 
of their pnrtflcation tbej wen eompelled to paae throagh 
the whole enrfeoe of that lake from the beginaiag lo the 
end. Then wee, howerer, a Terj great and auuiifbld di^ 
tJaetion amongst those who wen tortared ia tide plaeot lor 
eome of them wen allowed aa easj aad qaiek treaiil» ae» 
eordiag to their merits, aad the essistaaee readered to tham 
after their death ; whilst thon gniltj of gr e a t e r eriaiee, or 
lees assisted by the msssss of their friends, wen paaished 
Bson eerenlj and for a longer time : bat to eU of thsnt the 
a ea r e r the j approached the end of the lake the lees seian 
was the tortan remaining to be eadaredt for thon who weae 
placed at the beginning felt the panishmeat most sennl|j, 
althoagh all did not saif er alike ; aad the lightest toRMals 
of that place wen mon ernel thaa the meet seian oaae of 
the place we saw befon. Ia this plaee of |iaiiiihineal I 
f oand and recognised many man aeqaaiataaese thaa I had 
eeea ia the first purgatory, and with soan indeed I eeaiemda 
Amongst them I recognised a certain goldnaith who had 
been well known to me in life; bat my gnide, eeefaif ma hMik 
at him earnestly, inquired if I know himt aad ea Ue leaia 
ing that he had been well known to me^ he said, 'If yea 
know him, speak to him.' But the epirit looking at as^ aad 
reoognising as with a gestan of aaepeakable delighl» fan 
ptain to the man, my gnide, and with witeiietuhed 
and by a frequent bending of the whole of its hodj. 
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shipped him, and makiiig obeiBanoe, thanked him nmeh lior 
kindnesses eonferred on him. As he freqnently eried out, 
' Holy Niohohtf, have pity on me»' I was pleased to raeo^ 
nize the name of my dear protector, St. Nicholas^ from whom 
I hoped to obtain salvation both of body and sooL On my 
then asking the goldsmith how he had thus qoieklj goae 
through the omel torments I had seen him soffezing, he aB> 
sweredy < You, my friend/ said he, ' and all my a4>qnaintaners, 
who, during my life, saw that all the sopp^urts of the Chris- 
tian faith were denied me, such as confession and the viati- 
cum, considered me a lost man, not knowing the meicy of 
my lord, who is with me, namely, St. Nicholas, who did aot 
suffer me, his unhappy servant, to undergo the death of 
everlasting damnation ; for now and ever, sinee I have been 
consigned to this place of punishment, when I was saffefug 
under a severe torture I have been refreshed by the visita- 
tion of his compassion. For in gold-working, in whieh ait I, 
in my life-time, committed many frauds, I now make 
severe atonement, since I am frequently thrown into a 
of burning money, and most intolerably scorehed ; 
often compelled to swallow with gaping month thoae 
coins, which consume my internal parts ; and, moreorer, aa 
often obliged to count these coins, and feel my hands 
fingers consumed and burned by them.* I then askad 
if men could by any remedy avoid such a dreadful tortnve ; 
to which he replied with a sigh, ' If men were daily to 
with the finger ou their foreheads and on the parts neM 
heart, ^ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews,^ those of Ike 
faith would doubtlessly be preserved harmless, and* aHar 
their death, those very places would shine with a brifhl 
splendor.' These and many other things I heard from 
but let us hasten to describe other things, and let whi 
been said suffice. 

Of the third place of punishment, and the manifold vantt§ ^ 

torments. 

" I and my guide, then, having left this truly called vaOaj 
of tears which wc got to in the second plaoe, wo arrivod oi 
a large plain situated low down in the bosom of tho tiitV 
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and which seemed inaccessible to all except to torturing 
devils and tortured spirits. The surface of that plain was 
covered bj a great and horrible chaos, mixed with a sul- 
phureous smoke, and a cloud of intolerable stench, with a 
flame of a pitchy blackness, and this rising from all direc- 
tions was diffused in a dreadful way through the whole of 
that void space. The surface of the place abounded with a 
multitude of worms in the same way as the court-yards of 
houses are covered with rushes ; and these, dreadful beyond 
conception, of a monstrous size and deformed, with a dread- 
ful gaping of their jaws, and exhaling execrable fire frtnn 
their nostrils, lacerated the crowds of wretched beings, with 
a voracity not to bo escaped from; and the devils running in 
all directions, raging like mad creatures, took the wretched 
beings and at one time were cutting them up piece by piece 
with their fiery prongs, at another time were tearing all 
their flesh off to the bone, at another time threw them into 
the fire, melted them like metals, and restored them in the 
shape of burning flame. Little it is, I call God to witness, 
yea nothing, that I recollect of the punishments of that place ; 
for God knot's that in a very brief space of time I saw those 
wretched beings destroyed by a hundred or more different 
kinds of torture, and soon afterwards restored again, and 
again re<luced almost to nothing, and then again renewed ; 
for a lost life caused them to be tortured in that place, and 
owing to the different kinds of punishment there was no end 
to their sufferings. For the flame of that fire was so devour^ 
ing, that you would think an ordinary fire or fever to be 
lukewarm in com|>arison with it ; dead worms torn in pieces 
were i-ollected in heaps Wneath the wretches, filling every- 
thing with an intolerable stem'h which surpassed all other 
suffering. Tlie most loathsome and severe of all remains 
yet to be told ; for all who were punished there had, in their 
lifi*, been guilty of wickedness which is unmentionable by a 
Christian, ur even by a heathen or a pagan. Thoae there- 
fore were continually attacked by huge monsters of a fiery 
appearance and horrible lH.*yond description, which, notwith- 
standiug their opposition, committed on them the damnable 
crimes of which they had bi>i'n guilty on earth ; and their 
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cries were horrid until they {ainted appMently dMd, 
they again rerived to he exposed to iresh tonnenta. I troB- 
hle while relating it, and am heyond measnre eoofouidad al 
the fUthiness of their crime, for till that time I had Mftr 
heard or thought that hoth sexes ooold haTe heeii eoiimiiad 
hy such fllthiness, and, oh shame I socfa an iMtn— p^Mt 
crowd of such wretches as was there found most pitiably to 
he pitied. The figures of many in that place I neither wv 
nor recognized, for I was oreroome with horror hy the eaov- 
mity of the torments and ohscenity, and by the filthy stench ; 
so that it was beyond measnre off ensiTe to me either to slop 
there a moment, or to look at what was being done there. 
Lastly amid the dreadful din one of them cried oot» * Alas I 
why did I not repent ? ' so loud was their grief that yon 
would haye thought all the snifexen in the world 
lamenting. 

0/a certain lawyer and hi$ puni$kmenU. 

** Although I avoided as much as I ooold to look at 
was passing there, I could not escape seeing a oertaiB dark, 
whom I had once known ; he, in his life, was 
most skilful man, of those who are styled lawyers and 
taliflts, wherefore in ecclesiastical roTennes he was eveiy dij 
getting richer than the rest. I was astonished at the wei^t 
of his sufferings, and on my asking whether he eip e c l e d te 
obtain mercy at all, he an s wered, crying oat* ' Alas, alMi» 
woe is me, I know, I know that I shall not reeeiTe mnrf 
this side of the day of judgment, and OTen then I thiak it is 
uncertain, for ever since I have been subjected to those 
ferings, my punishment grows worse, dragging bm on 
bad to worse.' I said to him, ' Why then did yon not at 
last confess your sins and repent ? ' He answered* ' 
I had hopes of recovering, the devil beguiling me, I naa 
aAhanicd to confess such disgraceful crimes, lest I shonH 
seem to be imrespected by them to whom I 
renowned and noble. Some of my slighter offi 
did however confess to the priest, and on his 
if I WAS conscious of any other sins, I asked hia to 
me then, promising to let him know again if a^y 
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oecar to my memory. When he had departed, and had j^one 
a little way, I felt myself dying ; and when he was fetched 
hack by my lerrants he found that I was dead. Therefore 
none of the th ou sa n d kinds of torments which I daily endore 
tortures me so moch as the recollection of my fault, becanso 
I am actually compelled to be a slave to the baseness of my 
former weakness ; for besides the greatness of this unspeak- 
able punishmeuty I am oppressed with intolerable shame, 
when I appear as one to be execrated for such great offences.' 
At the moment he was thus speaking to me, I saw him tor- 
tured in numberless ways, and in the midst of them to be 
reduced as it were to nothing, and to be dissolved by the 
force of the heat like melted lead. I also asked St. Nicho- 
las, who stood by me, if such torments could be alleviated 
by any kind of remedy ; and he answered, ' When the day 
of judgment arrives, then will be accomplished the will of 
Christ, for he alone knows the hearts of all, and then he will 
afford to all a just retribution.' Afterwards, when I had 
returned to the body, that priest, to whom the lawyer had 
confetised only his light offences, came to me, and called God 
to witness in the presence of many, that what I said WM 
true, since no one but himself knew these things. Of the 
punishments of many, which I saw, I omit to make men- 
tion, fearing lest, if I should speak further of them, I should 
create a loathing in my readers, but let these few chosen 
from the many suflico." 

VISION OF TURCHILL, A. D. 1206. 

In thi.4 year, a certain man of simple habits, and hospitable 
as far as his humble means would allow, who lived in a town 
calle<l Tuiisted,^ in the buhopric of London, was employed, 
after the hour of evening prayer, on the eve of the day of 
the a|Mistli*s St. Simon and St. Jude, in draining hit field, 
which hi* hsiiX sown that day, when, raising his eyes, he saw a 
man hiisteiiing to him from a distance ; after looking at him, 
he Iwgau the LonFa prayer, when the stranger stepping up 
to liiiu, asked him to finish his prayer and speak to him : 

> IVrhapa " TwiaiUd " to 
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andf aooordingly, as soon as his prmyer was ended, Uiey ex- 
changed matuid greetings. After this, the man who had 
come to him asked him where, amongst the neighhoriv he 
could meet with a suitable lodging for that night ; hnt when 
the questioned person extolled the great hospitality of his 
neighbors, the inquirer found fault with the hospitality of 
some who were named. The laborer then, nnderstanding 
that the stranger was acquainted with his neighbors, eagerly 
asked him to accept of a lodging with him, on whidi the 
stranger said to him, ** Your wife has already leceiTed two 
poor women to lodge with her, and I too will tun to your 
house for to-night, in order that I may lead yoa to yoor 
lord, namely, St. James, to whom thou hast erea now de- 
voutly prayed ; for I am Julian the entertainer, and have 
been sent on your behalf, to disclose to you by diTine mrans 
certain things which are hidden from men in the flesh ; 
therefore, proceed to your house, and endeaTor to prepare 
yourself for a journey." After these words, the nan who 
was conversing with him disappeared from the spot. B«l 
Turchill, for that was the laborer's name, harried hons^ 
washed his head and feet, and found the two women enter- 
tained there, as St Julian had foretold. Afterwards he 
threw himself on a bed which he had prepared in his honse, 
apart from his wife, for the sake of continenee, and slepi 
outside the room ; and as soon as all the members of the 
household were asleep, St. Julian woke the maiitaiid said, 
" Here I am, as I promised ; it is time for as to be going. 
Let your body rest on the bed, it is only year spizit whieh is 
to go with me ; and, that your body may not appear to be 
dead, I will inspire into you the breath of life." In this way 
they both left the house, St Julian leading Hhm wmy, and 
Turchill following. ^^ 
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